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INTRODUCTION 


The failure of the revolt of 1857 was the turning point in the 
history of the Indian Muslims. At last they had to face up to the 
fact that their political power was broken, their economic 
resources were much reduced, and their cultural equipment was 
not adapted to succeed under colonial rule. Descended from a 
noble family of the Mughal Court, Syed Ahmad Khan led the 
movement for the reformation of Muslim society. He identified 
two main issues: how to create an atmosphere of trust and 
cordiality between the English and the Muslims and how to 
eliminate the suspicious attitude towards western learning which 
existed in Muslim society. 

Through writings such as Asbab-i-Baghawat-i-Hind (The 
Causes of the Indian Mutiny) in 1859, and The Loyal 
Muhammadans of India in 1860, Syed Ahmad attempted to 
bridge the gulf between the English and the Indian Muslims. He 
wrote a commentary on the Holy Quran to try to convince the 
Muslims that Quranic teachings were not against modern 
learning. In so doing he developed a new understanding of Islam 
which came to be known as ‘modernism’. In 1870, he started 
Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq, a journal, aiming to inculcate a new spirit 
among Muslims and to cope with western education. This 
journal proved of great help in preparing the mind of the Muslim 
elite for the projection of his views on education. He was not 
daunted, moreover, by the fatwa of condemnation by the ulema. 

After a careful study of the situation, Syed Ahmad Khan 
found in modern western education the panacea for all the ills 
of the then existing Muslim society. Persuading them to accept 
this view however, was an uphill task because Muslims prided 
themselves on their traditional learning and had many 
apprehensions about the English and their education. Many 
opposed him, but Syed Ahmad Khan insisted that they could 
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not progress without knowledge of the western arts and sciences, 
combined with a sound religious education. Impressed by the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford during his visit to 
England in 1869-70, he decided to create a model of what he 
had in mind to revitalize his community. This model, the M.A.O. 
College at Aligarh, also helped him in promoting understanding 
and sympathy between the Muslims and the government. 

A single college or even several colleges could not meet the 
challenges presented by British rule. An organization was needed 
to coordinate Muslim educational activity on a broad front, to 
try to bring into harmony the activities of the many Muslim 
regional voluntary societies which had sprung up in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and to build a consensus on the 
policies they should adopt towards the educational and cultural 
challenges facing the community. The Muhammadan 
Educational Congress, founded in 1886, later the All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference, was the first all-India 
organization of this kind. It became the standard bearer of 
modernist ideas about Muslim education, but these ideas were 
always deeply infused with modern Islamic culture and 
achievement. Certainly there was emphasis on loyalty to British 
tule and abstention from politics, but this was because such 
policies were seen to be the best way of restoring the fortunes 
of the Muslim community of which the Syed was so very proud. 
After the death of Syed Ahmad Khan the Conference continued 
his principle of maintaining a discreet dialogue with the British 
tulers while adopting new educational policies regarding, for 
instance, the furthering of women’s education, the establishment 
of a Muslim University, and the development of Urdu literature. 

Our concern is to show how this Muslim Educational 
Organization came into being and what it achieved in the years 
up to the 1940s. Much work has been done on Syed Ahmad 
Khan and his Aligarh Movement, such as Abdul Hamid’s ‘Syed 
Ahmad Khan and the Genesis of the Muslim Separatist 
Movement in India’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Punjab 
University, Lahore, 1950), M.S. Jain’s The Aligarh Movement: 
Its Origin and Development, 1858-1906 (Agra, 1965), and David 
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Lelyveld’s The Aligarh’s First Generation: Muslim Solidarity 
in India (New Jersey, 1978). There is also M.R.B. Hassan’s 
‘The Educational Movement of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
1858-1898" (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 
1960) and Alfreda Elizabeth Meyers’ ‘Theodore Beck and 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan: The Myth of Provocateur and Puppet in 
Muslim Separatism 1875-1909’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Washington D.C., 1973). Francis Robinson's Separatism among 
Indian Muslims: The Politics of the United Provinces Muslims, 
1860-1923 (Cambridge, 1974), moreover, is helpful in 
understanding Muslim trends. In addition to these investigations, 
there are three which have looked specifically at the history of 
the Conference: Edward D. Churchill Jr.’s ‘The Muhammadan 
Educational Conference and the Aligarh Movement, 1886-1906’ 
in The Punjab Past and Present (Patiala-India), October 1974, 
Akhtarul Wasey’s brief survey, Education of Indian Muslims: A 
Study of the All-India Muslim Educational Conference, 1886- 
1947 (Aligarh, 1977), and my Musalmanu Ki Taleemi Tarragi 
Mein Muslim Ajukational Kanfarence Ka Kirdar 1886-1906 
(Karachi, 1986). According to my survey, no comprehensive 
studies have so far been carried out on the role of the 
Conference. 

The book has been completed after a thorough investigation 
of the Conference’s records in the office of the All-Pakistan 
Educational Conference, Karachi, and the Freedom Movement 
Cell of the University of Karachi, along with the official records 
from the India Office Library, London. Records in the National 
Archives of India, the UP Secretariat Archives, and the Aligarh 
Muslim University were not consulted because of the difficulties 
in obtaining a research visa. 

Chapter I deals with the factors behind the formation of the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, which was mainly 
the work of the Muslim elite of Northern India. Chapter II 
examines its organizational structure, its source of funding, and 
its social base. Chapter III examines the role of the Conference 
in fashioning an educational policy for Muslims from 1886 to 
1898. Chapter IV is devoted to the foundation of the Muslim 
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University movement and examines the role of the Conference 
in promoting the cause, both morally and materially, during 
1898-1920. Chapter V assesses the Conference’s role in the 
uplift of school education for Muslim women between 1898 to 
1920 with the development of the first all-India based 
organization of the Muslim Ladies Conference. Chapter VI 
examines its role in promoting the Urdu language and literature 
during 1900 to 1945, and also indicates the nature of the cultural 
response of the Conference vis-a-vis the language controversy 
after 1900. Chapter VII examines its role as a pressure group 
from 1900 to 1947. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE MUSLIM 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Founded in December 1886, by Syed Ahmad Khan,' the All- 
India Muslim Educational Conference aimed at solving the 
problems of education among Indian Muslims and to encourage 
the study of western sciences and literature among them. Syed 
Ahmad Khan thought that the interests of the Muslim community 
would be best served if able and competent people from among 
them were to assemble in one place and discuss the problems 
facing them. This would also lead to a better understanding of 
the nature and purpose of western education by eliminating the 
doubts and fears existing among the Indian Muslims. Such were 
the currents underlying Syed Ahmad’s ideas which culminated 
in founding the Conference. Nevertheless, other factors also 
contributed to the process of its formation, such as the attitude 
of the Muslims towards modern education, the material support 
provided by the government, the development of means of 
communications in India, and the growth of several voluntary 
educational and cultural societies. 


The Educational Factor 


There was no organized, state-sponsored educational system in 
India when the East India Company occupied Bengal in 1757. 
Both Hindus and Muslims maintained their own indigenous 
systems, deeply rooted in their traditions of learning. For a 
considerable period in the beginning, the British abstained from 
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introducing western education. With the passage of time 
however, they were faced with the question of what their policy 
and attitude should be towards the education of the Indian 
people. Indigenous education received some impetus in Bengal 
with the founding of the Calcutta Madrasah by Warren Hastings 
in 1781 and the Benares Sanskrit School by Jonathan Duncan in 
1792. But the policy of encouraging oriental education led to 
discussion between three groups—the Evangelicals, the Liberals, 
and the Utilitarians in England, who wanted the radical 
transformation of Indian society.? But until 1823, the Company 
did little for education due to its preoccupation with and interest 
in the settlement of political and commercial affairs. In 1823, 
the British government appointed a General Committee of Public 
Instruction, which now continued the debate about the nature 
and the medium of instruction. The differences between the 
Anglicists and the Orientalists attracted the attention of the 
government. The Anglicists held that western sciences and 
literature should be disseminated among the Indian masses 
through the medium of English while the Orientalists maintained 
that this be done in the vernacular languages. Macaulay, the 
President of the General Committee of Public Instruction, in his 
famous Minute of 2 February 1835, finally decided in favour of 
English as the medium of instruction and the promotion of 
western sciences and literature. With the replacement of Persian 
in 1837 as an official and court language, the popularity of 
English increased. Wood’s Despatch of 1854 led the 
Government to adopt a more active education policy. Thus in 
1857, the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were 
set up and the Department of Public Instruction was established. 
Consequently, the new educational system took firm root in 
India. 

The effects of the new system of education were felt 
differently by different communities. For the Hindus, ‘it 
presented little problem; they took to English and western 
learning just as their ancestors had taken to Persian and later 
Urdu.’ However, the Muslims and especially the service 
families, ‘could not afford to cock a snook at government 
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schools,’ as their ‘fortunes depended on employment in 
government, and towards the end of the century jobs in 
government offices became increasingly hard to get for those 
who had not been to government schools.’ By 1870-71, only 
14.5 per cent of the Muslim population in India was under 
instruction in schools, scattered over a few provinces, such as 
4.4% in Madras, 8.2% in Bombay, 14.4% in Bengal and Assam, 
17.8% in the North-Western Provinces, 25.3% in Oudh, and 
34.9% in the Punjab.‘ It appeared that with the exception of the 
NWP and Oudh, the growth of Muslim education was slow in 
the other provinces. However, the position with regard to higher 
education was quite different. According to the statistics 
provided by the official reports of Public Instruction for the 
year 1886-7, very few Muslims were receiving instruction as 
compared with the Hindus in various colleges of the following 
major provinces: 


Table L/1 Number of Hindu and Muslim Scholars Receiving 
Instruction in 1886-7 in Arts and Other Professional Colleges*® 


Province Hindus Muslims 
Bengal 2273 138 
Bombay 1058 60 
Madras 2929 54 
NWP&Oudh 1054 159 
Punjab 327 131 


Muslim indifference towards adopting modern education 
‘engendered in them a feeling of aversion against the British 
nation.’” During the post-Mutiny period, the conservatism of 
the Muslims kept them away from government schools and 
colleges which they distrusted; parents continued to send their 
children to the traditional Maktabs and Madrasahs where the 
curriculum reflected ‘the closeness of the link between education 
and religion.’* Much of the curriculum was ‘rigidly confined to 
religions teachings and at some places, rudimentary arithmetic, 
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history and geography.’® Elaborating the crux of the problem, 
Syed Ahmad pointed out before the Education Commission in 
1882 that most of the 


Greek sciences of Logic, Philosophy, Astronomy, and Geography 
were translated into Arabic, they were accepted by the whole 
Muhammadan world without hesitation, and, with slight 
modification and alterations, they gradually found their way into 
the religious books ... so in the course of time these sciences were 
identified with their religion, and acquired a position by no means 
inferior to that of the sacred traditions of faith.'® 


Apart from Syed Ahmad Khan, other leading Muslims were 
also convinced that ‘nothing but a liberal English education can 
raise them to the scale of civilization.’ Vigorously supporting 
the cause of English education in a Memorial presented to the 
Punjab Government on 17 April 1872, Abdur Rahim Khan, 
Medical Fellow and Member of the Senate of Punjab University 
College, Lahore, therefore desired the reservation of ‘a certain 
number of stipends’ for deserving Muslim students to enable 
them to pursue higher education."! 

Earlier, Muslim attitudes towards modern education were 
noted with concern by the Public Instruction Departments of 
various provinces. For instance, Sir A. Grant, Director Public 
Instruction, Bombay, in one of his observations on the state of 
education for the year 1867-8, pointed out that ‘nothing can be 
clearer than that the government system of instruction has not 
succeeded in securing the sympathies of the people in the 
province,’ mainly because of ‘the large proportion in Sindh of 
Muhammadans, a people never favourable to the government 
system of instruction.’!? 

In a resolution in August 1871, the government of the Earl of 
Mayo regretted that Muslims withheld their active cooperation 
from the educational system and lost its material and social 
advantages. The Education Commission of 1882 suggested a 
number of measures to inspire Muslims by accomodating their 
special needs in relation to education. Thus the Bombay 
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Government expressed its concern that Muslims formed the bulk 
of the population in Sindh, but because they lagged behind in 
education, they were ‘ruled by the minority of Hindus who fill 
most of the appointments in the administration.’ Not only in 
Sindh, but in other provinces as well, there was a notable 
difference in the proportion of appointments held by Hindus 
and Muslims because of the former’s lead in modern education 
over the latter. For instance, in 1886-87, the Hindus in Bengal, 
Punjab, and the NWP & Oudh held 83.7, 51.3, and 50.2 per 
cent of the total executive and judicial posts vis-a-vis the 
Muslims who held 8.5, 39.3 and 45.1 per cent respectively, 
whereas they formed 31.2, 51.3 and 14.4 per cent of the 
population in these areas.'* 

Tracing the causes of the Muslims’ aloofness from modern 
education, Syed Ahmad Khan pointed out four of them: ‘their 
political traditions, social customs, religious beliefs, and 
poverty.’'’ In addition to these, meagre resources,"* ‘a feeling of 
pride for the glories of their past empire,’!” ‘the ruin of their 
scholastic classics and the confiscation of many of their religious 
foundations in 1828,’!* and the ‘neglect of providing separate 
means of education,’'? were other important factors put to the 
Education Commission by leading Muslims. 

Whatever the reasons given to the Education Commission as 
to why Muslims objected to the education imparted by the state, 
Syed Ahmad had already arrived at the same conclusions ten 
years earlier in the report of the Committee for the Better 
Diffusion and Advancement of Learning among the 
Muhammadans of India.” Formed in December 1871, the 
Committee was to investigate the causes preventing the 
community from availing itself adequately of the government 
educational institutions, and to provide ways and means by 
which it might be reconciled to the study of western arts and 
sciences. It offered three prizes of rupees 500, 300, and 150 for 
the three best essays on this subject. The essayists were to 
answer the following questions: why was the proportion of 
Muslims at government schools and colleges less than that of 
Hindus? What were the causes of the decline of oriental 
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learning? Why had the education of modern sciences not been 
introduced among Muslims?" On the basis of the thirty-two 
essays received, a report of 320 pages was prepared, pointing 
out the following causes: 
(i) the absence of religious education in government 
institutions; 
(ii) the effects of English education in producing disbelief in 
faith; 
(iii) the corruption of morals, politeness, and courtesy; 
(iv) the various prejudices; 
(v) the faults of the government system of education; and 
finally, 
(vi) the habits and manners of the Mussulman population.” 


The Committee, however, did not approve of the ‘prejudice’ 
that to read English was unlawful and forbidden by the laws of 
Islam or that it produces ‘disbelief in faith.’ 

To translate western sciences and literature into Indian 
languages was an inadequate solution, as Syed Ahmad had 
himself experienced in the work of the Scientific Society which 
he had founded in 1864. Such an experience had taught him that 
it ‘was impossible for the nation to learn modern science through 
translated books only because of its little value for the cause of 
higher education.’ Expressing similar views in a message sent 
on the eve of the inauguration of the Scientific Society, Maulvi 
Abdul Latif Khan, a member of the elite of Bengal and founder 
of the Literary Society, Calcutta, said, ‘we must keep...in mind 
that these arts and sciences are not to be learnt by means of 
translations only but must also be learnt in the original 
language.’* In the light of the report prepared by Syed Ahmad, 
the Committee decided to establish a model institution in order 
to impart an acceptable education based on the Anglo-Oriental 
studies.”* 

Under the circumstances, providing a general forum of an 
all-India character was necessary to discuss the educational 
problems facing Muslims and to determine such suitable and 
practical means as could boost their material and intellectual 
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development. The removal of doubts and suspicions about 
western education and the government’s moral and material 
support were also aspects to be considered. 


The Attitude of the Government 


The relations between Muslims and the British Government 
created various difficulties after the ‘Mutiny’ of 1857. Thus ‘a 
conciliation between government and the Indians remained the 
cornerstone of Syed Ahmad’s policy,’”” and was unaffected by 
the attempt to revive the bogey of Muslim disloyalty created in 
1871 by Sir William Hunter in The Indian Musalmans.* Most 
of the latter’s allegations about Muslim loyalty were ‘rebutted 
both in India and Britain’. Syed Ahmad questioned both his 
sources and interpretation, while in Britain, Sir Alfred Lyall, a 
fellow member of the Anglo-Indian group, contested his 
observation by pointing out that ‘Hunter had drawn his facts 
from the province of Lower Bengal and applied his inferences 
to all India.’ 

The network of connections built up by Syed Ahmad through 
his Aligarh Scientific Society, provided him with the platform 
from which he launched many of his social, educational, and 
political initiatives in the years to come.” Above all, his 
continued efforts to promote cordiality between the rulers and 
the ruled and constant propagation of the superiority of European 
sciences and literature over oriental learning, led the government 
to concede his loyalty. In fact, he sincerely believed what he 
propagated and the government knew that he was not pretending. 
That was why Mr Kempson, the Director of Public Instruction, 
NWP, pledged his cooperation and ‘all assistance in his power’ 
when in 1863, Syed Ahmad announced his plan to found a 
literary society during his address at Ghazipur.”! 

The Duke of Argyll was ‘the first English Duke who ever 
lent the encouragement of his name to a society founded by an 
Indian gentleman.’ The Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab 
and the NWP accepted the Vice-Patronship of the Scientific 
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Society. Responding to the request made by Syed Ahmad in 
1865, the NWP government agreed to purchase the publications 
of the Society worth 500 rupees annually. Syed Ahmad was 
granted leave along with some facilities from the government, 
when he decided to accompany his son Syed Mahmud,* who 
was awarded a scholarship to pursue higher studies in England. 
Syed Ahmad sold his library and pledged his bungalow to meet 
travel and accommodation expenses.** It was during this visit 
that he succeeded in getting ‘an insight into the English system 
of education,’ and also became ‘newly aware of Muslims 
outside India.’*” 

But the first major breakthrough in government policy 
towards Muslim education, mainly brought about as an impact 
of the writing of W.W. Hunter and Syed Ahmad’s contacts,** 
came from its resolution of 7 August 1871, which made some 
special observations about Muslim education, going on to 
express a desire for the ‘systematic encouragement and 
recognition’ of oriental literature and vernacular languages in 
educational institutions, the appointment of qualified Muslim 
English teachers and grants-in-aid so that Muslims might create 
schools of their own.” In the light of comments about this 
resolution received from various provincial governments, the 
government of India arrived at the conclusion, in another 
resolution of 13 June 1873, that the state system did not attract 
the Muslims ‘to the higher ranges of our educational course, or 
to the point at which studies impress real culture and fit the 
young men for success in services and open professions.’ It 
promised to diminish the inequalities in the distribution of state- 
aid and to place ‘Muhammadans upon a more even footing with 
the general community throughout the whole course of Public 
Instruction.’” 

The notion of Muslim backwardness continued to receive 
support from well publicized statistics and elicited a good deal 
of official British solicitude.*' Mayo’s education measures and 
Hunter's arguments about the Muslims’ backwardness attained 
an all-India importance, and the government considered it 
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important to support Muslims both socially and politically as 
the surest means of attaching them to their rule. 

Consequently, some local governments took measures for the 
promotion of oriental literature. The NWP government proposed 
to the home government that it obtain the Persian and Arabic 
educational works used in Syria, Persia, Egypt, and Turkey 
through the Turkish and Persian Consuls in Bombay and through 
the agency of French Consuls in Algeria with a view to 
introducing them for the special education of Muslims. 

Meanwhile the NWP government, with the approval of the 
home government, gave much help to the establishment of the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, though 
stopping short of granting it a University charter. Sir William 
Muir, the then Lieutenant-Governor, NWP, considerably 
encouraged the scheme by giving seventy-four acres of 
wasteland almost free of cost.“ As an exceptional item, an 
annual grant-in-aid of Rs 500 was approved.’ Lord Northbrook, 
the Viceroy (1872-76), granted Rs 10,000 specifically for the 
scholars studying at Aligarh College. In addition, he wished to 
‘afford every encouragement in his power to the efforts ... being 
made by Syed Ahmad Khan and other gentlemen towards the 
spread of education amongst Muhammadans in India ...’“ The 
occasional visits of almost every Viceroy and Lieutenant- 
Governor to the College enhanced the image of the institution 
and the grandeur of its founder. 

At this stage, however, these initiatives failed to make any 
durable impact on the community. Expressing its dissatisfaction 
over the statistical returns provided by the provincial reports 
stated in the resolution of February 1882, the government 
decided to appoint an Education Commission under W.W. 
Hunter, to survey the problem of Indian education all over 
India.” The Commission, along with others, made seventeen 
recommendations concerning ‘special encouragement’ for 
Muslim education. Important among them were: recognition of 
Hindustani (Urdu), as the principal medium of imparting 
instruction to Muslim children in primary and middle schools, 
except where the community desired to adopt some other 
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language: liberal encouragement of higher education including 
the reservation of special scholarships and free studentships; 
employing Muslim teachers and inspecting officers; and the 
encouragement of Muslim educational associations. It invited 
the attention of local government ‘to the question of proportion 
in which state patronage is distributed among educated 
Muhammadans and others.’* The home government separately 
considered the Commission’s recommendations about Muslims 
and declared its future policy in its resolution of July 1885. This 
resolution was ‘a Magna Carta of Muslim education in India.” 

Expressing his concern for Muhammadan education with 
reference to the resolution, the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin (1884- 
88), wrote to Sir Rivers Thompson, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal that: 


you should take the interests of the Mussulman community, as far 
as you consciously can, into your favourable consideration. They 
have been certainly a good deal handicapped by their quick-witted 
fellow subjects, and from all points of view it would be well, I 
think to give them a lift.” 


In spite of these special measures of the government, no 
considerable change was brought about in the attitude of the 
Muslims towards the English system of education. Besides, most 
of the government’s noble declarations existed only on paper. 
Only self help and mutual cooperation on the part of the 
community could produce a lasting impact. Syed Ahmad 
believed in the philosophy of self help. The development of 
communications had also paved the way to establish contact 
with the people of the community living in distant parts of the 
country. The railways and post and telegraphs had in particular 
integrated Indian society more than ever before. 


Development of Communication 


‘British rule in India’, remarked Syed Ahmad, in his welcome 
address to the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, on the eve of the foundation 
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ceremony of Aligarh College, ‘is the most wonderful 
phenomenon of the world ever seen.’*' Amongst the wonders of 
this phenomenon was the development of a railway system 
throughout the subcontinent. This not only squeezed the 
distances between the far-flung areas of the subcontinent but 
provided ample opportunity for the inhabitants of different parts 
of the country to come closer and discuss subjects of mutual 
interest which led to greater national and communal cohesion. 
As far as the network of the railways was concerned, the 
project for the Greater Indian Peninsula Railway was sanctioned 
in 1849 and the first section was opened on 18 April 1853. 
Within fifteen years, ie. from 1849 to 1865, more than four 
thousand miles of railway lines, comprising the East Indian 
Railway (1854), Madras (1856), Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India (1860), Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi (1861-62), Eastern 
Bengal (1862), Great Southern Railway of India (1861), Calcutta 
and South Eastern (1862), Oudh (1863), and Carnatic (1824) 
were completed in the first phase, whereas another 2000 were 
under construction at the end of the period.** The railway, being 
‘the most powerful teacher’, attained an immediate popularity 
and ‘necessarily tended to break down the barriers of the ages, 
to stimulate movement and exchange of thought.’*? The 
immediate popularity can be gauged by the number of 
passengers: as early as 1867-8, the total number of railway 
passengers was 13,746,000 of whom 95 per cent travelled third 
class.* The fare of this class ranged from three to eight pice.** 
Similarly, by the year 1872, every important place in India 
was connected by telegraph which was also in working order 
along the whole 5373 miles railway then opened. Three 
alternative lines of cable telegraph also connected the great 
dependency with England. Between the years 1862 and 1872, 
the Indian Government expended more than Rs 1,150,000 on 
telegraphic communication with Europe.** This communication 
link created the potential for revolutionary changes in many 
fields. Syed Ahmad was personally aware of the significance of 
these developments. In 1866, his British Indian Association of 
NWP was petitioning government to improve railway 
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arrangements for native passengers, to reduce the rate on book 
postage, and to help it set up a department for encouraging 
travel to Europe.” In the early 1880s he was telling the 
Education Commission that the 


Railway has united distant provinces and has facilitated intercourse 
to a great extent. Telegraphic lines have been extended all over the 
country, and have provided facilities for distant persons to talk with 
one another as if they were in the same room. These very things 
have influenced a new life into commercial business, and have 
given a fresh impulse to every sort of enterprise.** 


Indeed, these developments played a very significant role in 
the success of Syed Ahmad and his Aligarh Movement. He 
himself was able to make extensive tours to raise funds for 
Aligarh College. The very first meeting of the Muslim 
Educational Conference at Aligarh was attended by sixty-one 
delegates including forty-five from Agra and Oudh, fourteen 
from the Punjab, and two from Jabalpur, in addition to 150 
students from Aligarh College.®? In Karachi, where the 
Conference met for the first time in 1907, 1300 delegates arrived 
by rail to attend it. Among them, more than 700 came from 
different parts of Sindh, 300 from the Punjab, 50 from the NWP 
and Oudh, 50 from East and West Bengal, and 100 from 
Bombay, the native States of Rajputana, and also from 
Rangoon.® So many arrived that it became difficult for the 
organizers to arrange for their stay. 

Similarly, the Conference succeeded in holding its sessions 
in every nook and corner of the country, in places such as 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Jabalpur, Karachi, and Rangoon. 
There were interesting details about the reception of the 
delegates attending the Conference, as in 1889, when Maulvi 
Zainul Abideen and Munshi Sham Bihari Lal found themselves 
receiving the delegates at Aligarh Railway station nine times a 
day.*' Such were the close links between the development of the 
Conference and the Railway. The latter was indispensible for 
the growth of regional and national associations. 
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The Growth of the Muslim Societies or Anjumans 


A uniform educational system, administrative reforms, 
opportunities for different kinds of jobs, and the campaigns of 
missionaries with their schools and their pamphleteering against 
Islam led to the growth of Muslim societies, especially in the 
Punjab.* 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
growth of several Muslim voluntary religio-socio-cultural 
societies. Although these societies were not new to India, most 
of them were based on the traditional unities of family, caste, 
and district and represented the secular character. Different 
societies, socio-cultural in nature, already existed such as the 
Scientific Society, Aligarh (1864), the Benares Institute (1864), 
Anjuman-i-Punjab (1865), and the Delhi Literary Society (1869). 
However, the increasing awareness that ‘Muslim interests and 
fortunes must be separated from those of the Hindus,’ also led 
to the growth of separate Muslim societies. The hostile attitude 
of the revivalist organizations, like the Arya Samaj founded by 
Dayananda Saraswati in 1875, the Urdu-Hindi controversy in 
the NWP in 1867, and the subsequent initiative of declaring 
Hindi as the official language by the Bihar government in 1871, 
played a key role in creating communal consciousness. Thus, 
‘communal considerations gradually assumed institutional 
form.’® 

Before the 1880s, several Muslim societies had been 
established in different provinces. The foremost was the 
Muhammadan Literary and Scientific Society Calcutta, founded 
in April 1863 by Nawab Abdul Latif Khan—a civil servant and 
sometime member of the Bengal Legislative Council. The 
society was established to ‘break down prejudices and 
exclusiveness and to make members interested in modern 
thought, was pro-British, urban based, elitist, and loyalist." 
Meetings were conducted once a month at the founder's home 
where useful information was imparted to the higher and 
educated classes of the community. Its membership rose from 
200 in 1865 to 500 in 1877. However, it was limited to Urdu- 
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speaking Muslims and the Bengali Muslim elites considered it 
to have an ‘extremely narrow social base’ and its leaders 
‘ex-officio rather than by virtue of any popular support.’ The 
complete lack of political training among the Muslim inhabitants 
of India, and the immense advantage that the preponderate Hindu 
organizations gave to their community led to the growth of 
other Muslim organizations like the Central National 
Muhammadan Association (CNMA). 

The other regional Muslim organization which more actively 
oriented political regeneration of the community was the Central 
National Muhammadan Association. Syed Amir Ali® founded it 
in 1877. Very soon, thirty-four branches were formed from 
Madras to Punjab, on the one hand, and from Chittagong to 
Karachi, on the other. Now it became ‘the de facto and de jure 
representative organization.’ In 1883, the CNMA presented a 
memorial to the government of Lord Ripon. Keeping in view 
the causes of Muslim decline in Bengal and Bihar, the 
memorialists demanded a ‘balance of state patronage’ between 
Hindus and Muslims, and desired that the ‘fitness of candidates 
for the public service or the liberal professions should be judged 
by an independent standard in which stamina and force of 
character should have weight’ and not mere intellectual 
attainments. The memorial pointed out that the professional 
prospects of Muhammadans would be injured by the change in 
the court language in Bihar and urged that the orders for 
substituting Hindi for Urdu in official proceedings be withdrawn. 
It also advocated that the government adopt a vigorous 
anglicizing educational policy and devote itself to the education 
of the Muhammadans.® 

But Abdul Latif Khan’s Muhammadan Literary Society 
ceased to be effective after his death, as was the case with the 
CNMA of Amir Ali, after he left it in 1890 to join the Calcutta 
High Court as a judge.” 

In February 1876, an eminent Muslim, Ghulam Muhammad 
Munshi, together with Muhammad Ali Roghay, founded an 
Anjuman-i-Islamia in Bombay, with the object of inculcating 
western education among the Muslims of the province. The 
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Anjuman collected a sum of Rs 48,000 and in 1880, founded a 
school.”' Later, the Anjuman was patronized by Badruddin 
Tyabji. 

In the Punjab, a number of Anjuman-i-Islamia emerged in 
the 1870s, mostly for the preservation of Muslim culture and 
teligious and traditional customs such as auqaf, collection of 
Zakat and sponsoring of schools, but the two wealthiest societies 
were the Anjuman-i-Islamia of Amritsar and the Anjuman-i- 
Himayat-i-Islam of Lahore with Rs 7000, and Rs 10,000 credit 
respectively in 1885.” 

The Anjuman-i-Islamia, Lahore was founded in 1869 by local 
elites. Prominent among them was Barkat Ali Khan, who was 
initially interested in restoring the mosques of Lahore, 
particularly the Badshahi Mosque and the Mosque of Wazir 
Khan, which had suffered tremendous architectural damage 
during the Sikh Rule in Punjab (1799-1849) and were in a 
dilapidated condition. Later, the Anjuman concentrated its 
attention on the educational and political problems of the 
province.” In January 1887, the Anjuman presented a memorial 
to the government of the Punjab, urging the institution of special 
scholarships for the higher education of Muslims, to enable 
them to enter the higher branches of government service.”* Thus 
the government of the Punjab announced fourteen ‘Jubilee 
Scholarships’ for Muslims, to be awarded on the basis of the 
results of the entrance, Inter, and university examinations of 
Punjab University, while twenty-four out of forty-four 
scholarships were to be awarded on the results of middle school 
examinations.” 

The Majlis Islamia Amritsar, founded in 1873, received the 
status of a branch of the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Lahore in 1882. 
The Anjumans of both Lahore and Amritsar were ardent 
supporters of Syed Ahmad Khan and the Aligarh Movement. 
The Anjuman not only welcomed Syed Ahmad during his Punjab 
tour of 1884, but also hosted the Conference in 1888. Its 
Amritsar branch changed the Khairuddin Mosque School into 
an Anglo-Oriental institution following the pattern of Aligarh 
College. 
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The Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam was another association of 
religio-cultural and socio-educational character. Founded in 1884 
by Qazi Hameeduddin, Ghulamullah Qasuri, and Munshi Abdur 
Rahim, (also its first President, Secretary, and Treasurer 
respectively), its purpose was ‘to check the anti-Islamic 
propaganda of Christian missionaries and Hindu Arya Samajists, 
and to promote Islamic unity, launching educational programmes 
for all Muslims, particularly for girls and orphans.’’* Moreover, 
it seems to have been the only organization at the time that 
managed to draw the support of the urban middle class. Its 
membership was large: in 1888, it had 900 members in Lahore, 
and in 1890, 350 in its Amritsar branch. In 1890, the assets of 
the Lahore headquarters branch alone amounted to Rs 26,010.” 
It also supported the Aligarh Movement, but shied away from 
Sir Syed’s educational and religious thoughts.’”* The Anjuman 
opened an Islamia College for boys and another for girls, as 
well as a few English schools. It also maintained an orphanage. 


The Logical Culmination 


These Muslim organizations were of a regional, socio-political, 
or socio-cultural character. Moreover, most of them faced 
problems ‘over two crucial ingredients: ... leadership and 
finances.’ The founder of the Muslim Educational Conference 
had quite a different approach towards these organizations. He 
appreciated the existence of the Islamia Anjumans, but did not 
favour their initiatives in establishing small English schools 
before the completion of the central model institution of the 
Aligarh College. He always asserted that the ‘nation cannot go 
ahead without establishing a highest institution and in case of 
vice versa, her progress is quite impossible.’* Many of the 
Muslim elite differed with his views. Appreciating his 
commendable services towards Muslim education, Qazi 
Shahabuddin, a businessman from Bombay, who himself 
instituted various scholarships providing incentives for the 
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higher education of Muslims, conveyed his feelings to Syed 
Ahmad in the following way: 


you know we are 50 million and are scattered over all the parts of 
this vast continent. If, therefore, all the resources which are available 
for the object in view were concentrated in one place how could, 
for the object, the Muhammadans living in other distant parts 
benefit?*' 


Quoting the instance of Gujerat he said that without learning 
Gujerati, the official business language of the area, one could 
not expect to earn one’s livelihood. In view of this, he 
questioned, how many Muhammadans of Gujerat would send 
their children to Aligarh or Delhi. 

Syed Ahmad also did not approve of the political character 
of some of the associations such as the CNMA, as he believed 
that without gaining ground in education, participation in politics 
would be a fatal mistake. He declined to participate in the 
CNMA meeting held in Lahore in 1888. Conveying his ideas to 
Maulvi Niaz Muhammad, an advocate from Lahore who was a 
trustee of Aligarh College, he stated that he thought it ‘improper 
for Muslims to take part in any political organization.’*® In his 
memoirs, Syed Amir Ali compared his own frequent emphasis 
on Muslim participation in politics with Syed Ahmad’s attitude: 


Syed Ahmad pinned his faith on English education and academical 
training. I admitted their importance but urged that unless, as a 
community, their political training ran on parallel lines with that of 
Hindu compatriots they were certain to be submerged in the rising 
tide of the new nationalism.* 


Thus when he founded the CNMA in 1877, he did not seek 
Syed Ahmad’s support. 

In fact, Syed Ahmad opposed all political activities, even of 
those who compromised their integrity by seeking government 
patronage. Nevertheless, he appreciated the CNMA’s well- 
known memorial, to the Government, though he disagreed with 
some of its crucial aspects. He was of the opinion that these 
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organizations did not afford any serious opportunity to the 
community to discuss and confront important issues, although 
some of them were performing commendable socio-educational 
activities. He thought that education was the only means of 
acquiring wealth and honour. ‘They can establish several 
colleges,’ he wrote in The Aligarh Institute Gazette of 7 March 
1882, ‘like the Aligarh College, if they please, but they are 
unfortunately blind to their own interests.’* 

Moreover, Syed Ahmad’s entire effort was concentrated on 
the progress of Aligarh College. ‘I may appear to be dreaming 
and talking like Shaikh Chille,** but we aim to turn this MAO 
College into a University similar to that of Oxford and 
Cambridge.’*” The future upgrading of Aligarh College to the 
status of University was a part of the initial scheme presented to 
the College Fund Committee on 10 February 1873. Apparently, 
its ‘sectarian’ character and the lack of sufficient funds became 
the grounds for the government’s refusal. It was a premature 
idea and clearly a departure from the government policy of 
establishing local universities. That was why Sir Richard 
Temple’s proposal for establishing the University of Bengal 
was rejected outright by the Bengal government under the 
apprehension that ‘evil would result from the adoption of any 
scheme for localizing the University.’* 

Syed Ahmad’s contention was that ‘the best political strategy 
for all Muslims all over India was to pour every last bit of 
public energy and economic capital into the college at Aligarh, 
to build up one great centre for a unified network of Muslim 
institutions.’® This was possible only through an organization— 
initially at the North India level, and later at the all-India level— 
where Muslims of high socio-intellectual calibre might gather 
to draw up a practical programme of action. 

The idea of a Muslim Educational Conference, therefore, was 
the natural and logical culmination of his thoughts. He had 
formed several organizations before, like the Scientific Society 
in 1864 and the British Indian Association of the NWP of 1866. 
In addition, he had made many plans for Muslims education 
even before embarking for England but so far had failed to 
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produce any concrete scheme. It was the Urdu-Hindi controversy 
of 1867 in NWP which finally led Sir Syed to think in terms of 
Muslims only. Expressing his conviction regarding the prospects 
of Hindu-Muslim unity during an interview with Mr 
Shakespeare, the Commissioner of Benares, he said that the 
‘two communities would not be able to participate in any work 
with a sincere heart.’*' But the ‘proposal for a separate 
educational movement came in the course of his seventeen 
month trip to England in 1869-70.’ He advised Maulvi Mehdi 
Ali Khan, better known as Mohsin-ul-Mulk,® to form an 
association exclusively for Muslims and campaign for its 
membership before his arrival back in India. Suggesting various 
names for the proposed association, he wrote: 


in my opinion, the association should be named Majlis Al-Falah Fi 
Ma’asharat-ul-Mussalmin (Association for the Social Betterment of 
the Muslims), Majlis-ul-Momeneen Fi Islah Ma’asharat-ul- 
Mussalmin (Association for the Social Reformation of the Muslims), 
or Majlis Tehzib-ul-Akhlaq-i-Momeneen (Association for the Social 
Reformation of Morals of the Muslims), but none of these [names] 
is a nice one.* 


Meanwhile in another letter, he informed Mohsin-ul-Mulk of 
the postponement of his idea, as ‘it required verbal discussion 
and mutual consultation.’ Instead, he pleaded for establishing 
an institution.** 

On his return from England, he founded the ‘Committee for 
the Better Diffusion and Advancement of Learning among the 
Muslims’ in December 1870, and even after founding the 
College Fund Committee, he maintained that the former 
Committee should transform itself into a permanent 
organization, suggesting appropriate initiatives after debate over 
the educational difficulties being faced by Muslims. A resolution 
to this effect, carried out in the meeting of the body on 12 May 
1872, met with unanimous approval.”” However, the suggestion 
could not be implemented due to his concentrating solely on 
financial matters relating to the College. This has led to the 
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assertion by many researchers and historians that the Committee 
for the Better Diffusion and Advancement of Learning was 
replaced by the College Fund Committee, which is contrary to 
the facts. Syed Ahmad’s wish to retain the said Committee as a 
forum of discussion made it clear that he had been interested in 
establishing such an association, although on a small scale, since 
1872. Through the Committee, he desired to strengthen the spirit 
of self-help as he thought that 


without great personal exertions on the part of the Muhammadan 
community, such a system can never be successfully inaugurated 
and carried out in its entirety, The system of education for the 
Muhammadans should therefore ... answer all their wants, and in 
accomplishment of which no help should be expected from 
government. 


Similarly, the assumption that Syed Ahmad founded the 
Conference in response to the emergence of the Indian National 
Congress (INC) in 1885 is not supported by the facts. Its 
emergence was neither a ‘warning to Sayyid’ that education and 
enlightenment must be spread among the Muslims even more 
speedily, as R.B. Hassan suggests,” nor was the INC ‘the only 
organization to which he was opposed,’'® as we have seen in 
examining his attitude to the CNMA. He made ‘no explicit 
references’ to the Congress, although his ‘gesture was widely 
taken as an act of opposition.’'*' He was not ‘influenced’ to any 
extent by the programme and methods of the Congress as 
MSS. Jain has asserted.'” 

There is little evidence, too, that Syed Ahmad borrowed the 
idea from the Oriental Congress held in Vienna in 1886. This 
suggestion was made by Maulvi Mohammad Zakaullah in his 
Biography of Maulvi Mohammad Samiullah, CMG. According 
to Zakaullah, ‘Maulvi Muhammad Hamidullah, son of Maulvi 
Samiullah, being an employee in India Office, London, 
represented the India Office under the chairmanship of Dr Rhost 
in the said Congress at Vienna’ and that he wrote to ‘Syed 
Ahmad to organize a similar Congress.’' Syed Ahmad 
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published his idea of establishing a Conference on a wider scale 
for the first time in 1886 through an article published in the 
Aligarh Institute Gazette of 4 May,'* whereas the Oriental 
Congress was held from 29 September-2 October 1886.'> When 
Mohammad Hamidullah returned to Aligarh on 28 October 1886 
from Vienna, he was warmly welcomed and dinners were 
arranged in his honour. No mention is made in the detailed 
reports of these occasions of any reference to the Educational 
Conference. Then, indeed, Hamidullah just paid homage to Syed 
Ahmad for ‘initiating such social gatherings in Aligarh’.'* 
Admittedly, Hamidullah might have written suggesting the idea 
to Syed Ahmad some six months beforehand; however, there is 
no other evidence apart from Zakaullah’s claim, more than two 
decades after the event. 

Furthermore, Syed Ahmad had himself already gained much 
experience in organizing associations. Appreciating his 
capabilities, Professor Theodore Beck, Principal, Aligarh 
College, pointed out: 


in order to carry out the project of founding a college, many 
tequisites were necessary, two of the most essential being money 
and power of organization. The latter Syed Ahmad brought in 
abundance; the former was wanting.'” 


It should be noted, however, that the recommendations of the 
Hunter Education Commission regarding the recognition and 
encouragement ‘of associations for the promotion of 
Muhammadan education’ created a favourable atmosphere for 
the establishment of such an organization.' The Commission 
urged the government to convene ‘periodical conferences at 
which educational officers and others may meet and exchange 
... Views.”'® Later, quoting the example of such conferences 
held in the Punjab, the Najm-ul-Akhbar (Etawah) of 12 February 
1886 urged local authorities to follow the Punjab lead by 
initiating similar conferences in the NWP and Oudh.""° 

Although Syed Amir Ali had failed in 1884 to establish an 
All-India educational organization for Muslims," it was still a 
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good moment for Syed Ahmad to try to do so. He therefore, 
floated his scheme in the Aligarh Institute Gazette of May 1886, 
desiring ‘an annual meeting of the people from different districts 
who wish for the improvement of their nation, and are desirous 
that their co-religionists should be educated, and prosper.’!'? 


Foundation of the Conference and its Aims and 
Objects 


The factors stated above led to the foundation of the Muslim 
Educational Conference. Inaugurated on 27 December 1886 in 
Stratchey Hall of Aligarh College, it was presided over by 
Maulvi Muhammad Samiullah Khan,' the co-founder and a 
trustee of the College. Delegates came from the NWP and Oudh, 
the Punjab, and the Central Provinces, and the Conference lasted 
for three days, (27-29 December 1886). By ‘choosing a solid 
way of education and progress through consultation and 
accomodating the views of others,’ Maulvi Samiullah in his 
brief inaugural address hoped that Muslims would get benefit 
from it. ‘To achieve this end’, he declared, ‘no course is better, 
as I understand, than this Congress.’!"* 

Performing the function of Secretary, Syed Ahmad proposed 
the establishment of the Conference by moving the first 
resolution. He said: 


in view of the all round degeneration of Muslim education and to 
promote it in every possible manner through national unity and 
cooperation, it is in the fitness of things that to consider these and 
other related important matters, people of different parts of the 
country should come together under the name of ‘Muhammadan 
Educational Congress’. This meeting is not bound to any particular 
spot but can be held wherever people wish it in a particular year 
and also make arrangements for it.''* 


To avoid going the way of the various ‘Anjumans’ which had 
adopted different courses of action concerning Muslims’ 
education, the Conference aimed at the following: 
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Muslims from various provinces and localities should come together 
every year to think over the problems of their education and 
prosperity in general, and through exchange of notes, keep one 
another posted with the conditions prevailing in their localities, and 
whatever plans be thought out for the betterment of the community 
by mutual discussions and whichever are found to be the best and 
most practicable be adopted.'!* 


More precisely, the main objective behind its formation was 
to provide the Muslims of British India with a forum for 
discussion in order to remove their doubts and fears about 
western education on the one hand and, on the other, to present 
Syed Ahmad’s ideas along with his sense of priorities. It was 
also necessary to gain the moral and financial support of the 
elite for Aligarh College.'” During Syed Ahmad’s tenure of 
secretaryship, from 1886 to 1898, Aligarh College remained the 
‘constituency’ of the Conference. The Conference in turn, in the 
words of Professor Haroon Khan Sherwani,''® ‘remained an 
agent of the Aligarh Movement.’'? In the process, it strove to 
coordinate the activities of the network of religious—cum-cultural 
societies, which were serving the community at the time. 

Other objectives included: emphasis on the need for the 
inclusion of European Sciences and literature in curricula; the 
patronage of oriental languages and literature; the 
encouragement of indigeneous institutions like maktabs and 
madrasahs, and the advancement of the instruction of the Holy 
Quran.!2° 

Five resolutions in all were carried unanimously at the first 
meeting of the Conference; two of them related to the 
nomenclature and the headquarters of the Conference and the 
other three formed the initial basis of its aims. Ambitious to 
seek government assistance for the promotion of western 
sciences among Muslims, Maulvi Muhammad Shibli Numani'?! 
moved the second resolution with Syed Ahmad’s endorsement, 
which stated that: 
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oriental languages as taught in government colleges and schools as 
second languages are quite enough, and we do not need the attention 
of the government towards oriental education. It should be kept as 
imparted by the learned men of our nation according to their old 
system.'?? 


It was the duty of Muslims to encourage the study of oriental 
learning among those who wanted to obtain it, because it was 


so mixed with theological education that the two cannot be separated 
and consequently it will not be advisable for government to take up 
oriental education; while on the other hand if the teaching of oriental 
science and literature is separated from the teaching of theology 
and religious work, it will not be agreeable to those who want to 
acquire it...' 


The Conference approved the suggestion, moved by Hafiz 
Abdur Rahim, an Aligarh advocate, to encourage indigeneous 
maktabs and madrasahs in view of the educational backwardness 
of the Muslim masses. It was thought that there was no 


better means of spreading such education among the masses of 
Muhammadans who stand in need of that sort of education than the 
old system, nor can any other system better develop the national 
taste or give a satisfactory knowledge of oriental learning.'* 


The Conference also asked that arrangements be made for 
‘instruction in the Holy Quran’. A deep concern was expressed 
that the number of persons who used to learn the Quran by heart 
was decreasing every day. Therefore it was deemed necessary 
to urge the community to make suitable arrangements for 
keeping up the practice.'* 


Conclusion 


The Muslim Educational Conference was organized to 
popularize modern education and to bring the older kind of 
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education more in line with the changing needs of the 
community. It was the logical culmination of Syed Ahmad 
Khan’s educational programme, which commenced with the 
establishment of the Moradabad and Ghazipur schools in 1863 
but which received new vigour during his tour of England in 
1869-70. En route to England he passed through Egypt and also 
learned something about the reforms introduced in the Ottoman 
empire which were moving in much the same direction as he 
wanted to go. Aligarh College was a major step forward in 
relation to his plans. However, he knew that a single college 
would not serve his real purpose of the dissemination of western 
learning among his co-religionists, unless this purpose came to 
be widely propagated through an institution like the Conference. 
In fact, the College could produce graduates among well-to-do 
Muslims, but the Conference was a vehicle for an intellectual 
revolution. That was why Syed Ahmad wished to retain the 
Committee for the Better Diffusion and Advancement of 
Learning after 1872, to discuss educational matters relating to 
Muslims and to find ways and means for their solution. 

Leaders of other minority communities followed the example 
set by Syed Ahmad in seeking educational advancement. Sir 
Sunder Singh Majithia, for instance, the prominent Sikh leader, 
after attending the Karachi session of the Conference in 1907, 
laid the foundations of the Sikh Educational Conference the 
very next year. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
AND THE SOCIAL BASE 


The success and failure of any association depends to a large 
extent on the quality of its organization and the level of its 
funding. This chapter examines the organization and funding of 
the Muslim Educational Conference. Its meetings and other 
activities were regulated by a set of rules of procedure, providing 
a base for a constitution manifesting the democratic tradition. 


History of the Constitution 


Initially, on 28 December 1886, the Conference approved its 
‘Qawaid Karwai’ or the rules of procedure, containing ten 
sections, which provided the broad outlines for its organizational 
structure.' The ‘Qawaids’ were prepared by a Committee of 16 
members: nine from the NWP and Oudh, five from the Punjab, 
and two from Jabalpur.? Among the members were: Syed Ahmad 
Khan, Maulvi Syed Zainul Abideen, sub-judge of Muradabad, 
Khawaja Muhammad Yusuf,’ Municipal Commissioner, 
Amritsar.* Approval of the ‘Qawaids’ was obtained every year 
in the annual meeting until 1891 when they were revised on the 
suggestion of a district judge, Muhammad Ishaq Khan,’ the 
President of the Conference that year. The ‘Qawaid-i- 
Kanfarance’ were also amalgamated, the end result containing 
fifty-five sections.* The most significant aspect of the new set 
of regulations was that it provided for the formation of a Central 
Standing Committee. 
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Although a few amendments were made, no comprehensive 
constitution could be prepared until 1945. Nevertheless, some 
efforts were made in this direction from time to time. In 1903, a 
constitution committee, consisting of Badruddin Tyabji, Fateh 
Ali, Shaikh Ahmad, Nazar Akbar Hyderi, Nawabzada Nasrullah 
Khan, Muhammad Yakub Khan, Shah Din, Shaikh Abdul Qadir, 
and Barkat Ali Khan,’ was proposed by Professor T.W. Arnold® 
to prepare the constitution. No progress was reported as most 
probably the members did not find an opportunity to hold a 
meeting.’ Some of the Conference presidents like Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk (1893), Syed Husain Bilgrami (1900),'° Badruddin Tyabji 
(1903), Major Syed Hasan Bilgrami (1912),'! and Ibrahim 
Haroon Jaffar (1920)'? pointed out various flaws, mainly in the 
practical working of the organization and urged that it be 
improved.'? Aftab Ahmad Khan,"* who acted as Joint Secretary 
between 1906-17, submitted a constitution to the Conference, 
but after he became a member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1917, the matter failed to receive the Conference's 
proper attention.'> 

With the establishment of Aligarh Muslim University in 1920, 
some basic amendments were carried out, relating to the election 
of the president and secretary.'* Between 1920 and 1942, the 
‘Rules of Procedure’ continued to be the framework for 
conducting the whole business of the Conference. In 1943, 
another committee comprising Dr Ziauddin Ahmad," as 
president, Syed Tufail Ahmad, Dr Abdul Aziz Puri, and Nawab 
Sadr Yar Jung,'* was set up to consider the reorganization of the 
Conference.'? But the recommendations could not be 
implemented due to the Partition. 

The ‘Rules of Procedure’, with the few amendments already 
mentioned, provided the framework for the Conference in the 
absence of a comprehensive constitution. However, the laws did 
not obstruct the working of the organization, which went on 
successfully through its Central Standing Committee. 
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The Central Standing Committee (CSC) 


Within two years of the foundation of the Conference, it was 
realized that there had to be a body to organize its activities 
throughout the year. At the meeting held in 1888, Sirdar 
Muhammad Hayat Khan” pointed out ‘the necessity of 
establishing the standing committees of the Conference at the 
headquarters of every district, subordinated to the General 
Education Committee, with its headquarters at Aligarh.’?' The 
first meeting of the CSC was convened in February 1890 at 
Syed Ahmad’s house, presided over by one of his close 
associates and a trustee of Aligarh College, Maulvi Zainul 
Abideen. It was attended by Haji Muhammad Ismail Khan,” 
Maulvi Muhammad Shibli, Professor Theodore Beck and 
Professor Theodore Morison.” Theodore Beck was appointed 
the Joint Secretary of the Committee,** but, due to his 
engagements as Principal and his involvement in the educational 
census work, no concrete results. were obtained until 1896 when 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk activated the Committee. 

As regards the functions of the Committee, as laid down in 
its constitution, these included deciding the venue of the annual 
meetings, choosing the president of the Conference, scrutinizing 
the resolutions prior to their presentation to the house, holding 
public meetings of Muslims to explain the objects of the 
Conference and the necessity for English education, collecting 
information about the state of Muslim education in the various 
districts through surveys by local committees, activating the 
Conference through the division of its work, establishing local 
committees in order to extend its area of influence, and 
persuading various Anjuman-i-Islamia to cooperate with such 
committees, and considering reports sent by its members.”> The 
Committee was also empowered to amend the rules of procedure 
and was authorized to look after the finances of the Conference 
by appointing a finance committee.” 

Consequent upon the question of the distribution of its work, 
four sections were approved by the CSC in its deliberations of 
1896: Educational Census, Women’s Education, School 
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Education, and General Affairs. Later, two others, the Social 
and Literary sections, were added in 1902-3.?” 

The CSC stressed the need to establish local standing 
committees. In the beginning, very few people agreed to form 
such committees. Barkat Ali Khan from Lahore, Hafiz Fazal 
Ahmad from Muzaffarnagar, Syed Ikram Ali and Khawajah 
Shah Muhammad from Jalandhar, Maulvi Abdullah Jan from 
Saharanpur, Maulvi Muhammad Rahmatullah Ra’ad** from 
Kanpur, and Muhammad Ahmad from Ambala agreed to form 
local committees.” These committees were expected to present 
reports every year about the conditions which existed in their 
towns or localities, either through delegates to the annual 
meeting, or sent directly to the secretary. The information to be 
furnished included the population of Muslims in the district 
according to census records, with a brief survey of their 
corporate life; details of the local educational institutions of all 
kinds, public, private and indigenous; notable industries of the 
district; and the general condition of Muslims with a comparative 
study of the academic development of the educational 
institutions with that of previous years.” 

Initially, apart from Syed Ahmad, Theodore Beck, Theodore 
Morison, Haji Muhammad Ismail, Zainul Abideen, Maulvi 
Shibli, the members nominated for the CSC included Nawab 
Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan,” Haji Muhammad Mustafa 
Khan, Muhammad Yusuf Khan, Mir Wilayat Husain,*? 
Muhammad Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani, Syed Kallan, 
Maulvi Abbas Husain, Mir Ashiq Ali, Syed Azizul Haq, Maulvi 
Abdul Ghafur from the NWP & Oudh, and Khawaja Muhammad 
Yusuf from Amritsar (Punjab).*> According to the constitutional 
proposals of 1903, the following percentage of representation 
was allocated to the Muslims of different provinces and localities 
in the CSC: 
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Table IV/1 
Representation on the Central Standing Committee of the 
Muslim Educational Conference by Province* 


Provinces/Localities Number of seats 
Bengal 10 
UP 10 
Punjab 10 
Bombay 10 
Madras 10 
Burma 10 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 10 
Bihar 5 
Assam 3 
Sindh 3 
Kashmir 3 
Peshawar 3 
Mysore 2 
Travancore 2 
Balochistan 1 
Aden 1 
Total 93 


Madras did not accept the representation offered due to 
differences which occurred over the distribution of funds after 
1901.95 

The formation of the CSC provided representation to the 
Muslim community of almost all regions, but as Aligarh was 
the headquarters of the Conference, the opinion of UP Muslims 
tended to prevail over those of members from other provinces. 
However, the overall effectiveness of the CSC depended very 
much on the efficiency of the secretary of the Committee of the 
Conference. 
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Honorary Secretary and the Secretariat 


Right from the beginning, no full-time secretary was appointed 
for the administration of the office or to conduct the proceedings 
of the Conference. As both Aligarh College and the Conference 
were founded by Syed Ahmad, the affairs of the two were deeply 
intermingled. Indeed, the Syed probably never thought of them 
as distinct from each other. Section iv of the ‘Rules of 
Procedure’ clearly stated that ‘the headquarters of this body will 
be Aligarh and the Secretary of the Managing Committee of the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, from time to time, will 
also be the secretary of this body.’ However, after the 1920s, 
when Aligarli College became the Muslim University, the dual 
functions came to an end and the Conference received a full— 
time, independent secretary. 

The Honorary Secretary was the pivot of the CSC, of the 
Conference, and its establishment. He was largely responsible 
for preparing the agenda, making the entire arrangements 
concerning the venue of its annual meetings, and liasing with 
the reception committee of the particular locality concerned. 
However, from 1896 onwards, the full-time Secretary assisted 
the CSC and performed these functions, in addition to selecting 
the president of the Conference every year; issuing entry tickets 
to members and visitors; appropriately publicizing the objects 
of the Conference; regulating the sessional business; forwarding 
various suggestions, approved through resolutions during 
deliberations, to the concerned quarters in order to carry them 
out practically, and reporting to CSC about their progress; and 
finally, compiling annual proceedings.*’ He was also empowered 
to check the accounts of the Conference as a treasurer. 

Usually, the Honorary Secretary was responsible for 
conducting the sessional business and the ‘preparation of its 
format. During the first ten years, the Conference was not much 
more than an assembly for the reciting of poems and the 
delivering of lectures. This kind of format was adopted to 
familiarize people with the meetings. After 1896, emphasis was 
laid on presenting constructive resolutions and a time limit was 
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fixed for speeches in order to utilize the remaining time for 
useful discussions. From then onwards, presidential addresses 
touched on current educational and cultural problems and 
became meaningful. The resolutions were scrutinized by the 
CSC with the assistance of the Secretary. Most of the resolutions 
concerning common interests were carried unanimously, 
however, some were debated intensively and were approved or 
rejected on the basis of voting by the house.* 

As it was difficult for a Secretary to carry out the dual 
responsibilities of the College and the Conference, the office of 
Joint Secretary was created. Syed Mahmud was the first person 
appointed to this post to assist the secretary in this connection.” 
But from 1905, the role of the Joint Secretary became crucial as 
he carried out, practically by himself, all the business of the 
Conference which had hitherto been performed by the Secretary. 
For instance, he prepared and presented the Secretary’s report 
to the Conference. This created a healthy impact on the 
development of the Conference because it focused his attention 
on its deliberations. Until 1945, the role of Joint Secretary was 
dominant. With the appointment of an Assistant Secretary, the 
work of the Conference received very close attention, because 
the ‘shortage of staff’ had been adversely affecting the 
Conference’s development, according to an analysis by Gardener 
Brown,” the Joint Secretary during 1905.*! 

In fact, the Secretary used to play a greater role in the 
deliberations of the Conference. From the beginning, the entire 
office work was performed by him with the help of a clerk, and 
the office of the Conference was confined to one room of a 
cottage.*? In 1904, efforts were made to raise funds for an office. 
With the campaign for a Muslim University, the need for an 
office and an adequate number of staff was acutely felt. During 
December 1909 to November 1910, the Conference's office 
teceived 8841 letters and packets and despatched 12,402, as 
compared to 5747 (received) and 8347 (despatched) in the 
previous year. With the help of Rs 34,000 donated by the 
Begum of Bhopal,“ a building known as ‘Shah Jahan Manzil’ 
was constructed. An office superintendent, one assistant, two 
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clerks, a daftari, and one or two peons comprised the staff of 
the establishment.’ The efficiency of the Conference largely 
depended on the working of its establishment. The distribution 
of scholarships and grants to various institutions was maintained 
through the secretariat. 

Until 1920, the office of the Honorary Secretary had dual 
responsibility, both for the College and the Conference. 
However, with the appointment of the Joint and Assistant 
Secretaries, the working of the Conference was improved to a 
great extent. 


Arrangement for the Annual Meetings 


Although Aligarh was the headquarters of the Conference, 
according to the rules of Conference procedure, the majority of 
members were to decide the future venue of its meetings. After 
1896, this responsibility was entrusted to the CSC which arrived 
at the decision after a consensus of the opinions of members 
from various localities. The CSC made the final decision if no 
request to hold the meeting at a particular place was received.* 
In the case of no invitation being received, Aligarh automatically 
became the venue. Of the fifty-four sessions of the Conference, 
twelve were held at Aligarh, four in Delhi, three each in Agra, 
Calcutta, Lahore, and Lucknow, two each in Bombay, Meerut, 
Poona, and Rampur and one each in Jabalpur, Karachi, Khairpur, 
Nagpur, Patna, Rangoon, Rawalpindi, Rohtak, Shahjahanpur, 
and Surat.” 

Usually, a local reception committee, consisting of the service 
elites, businessmen, or dignitaries of the locality, was formed 
by the organizers and was duly approved by the CSC. The local 
reception committee, with the help of the Secretary or his paid 
agent (safeer), made arrangements for raising funds, boarding 
and lodging the delegates, and their meals and refreshments. 
The seating arrangements for the large gathering of delegates 
was the responsibility of the local reception committee. Syed 
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Ahmad Khan usually arrived at the venue a month before the 
meeting to oversee the arrangements. 

The delegates were received very enthusiastically, as accounts 
of the reception of delegates in Lahore (1888), Meerut (1896), 
Rangoon (1909), Benares (1930), and Patna (1938) reveal. For 
instance, the delegates attending the Meerut Conference found a 
well decorated gateway, which led the guests from the railway 
platform to a pavilion where they were not only welcomed, but 
tea and refreshments were also served by the Meerut Young 
Muhammadan Association with such cordiality that the fatigue 
of the journey was removed. The guests were then conducted to 
the magnificent Conference pandal near the Town Hall, in 
carriages provided at the expense of the Association. The guests 
were as well looked after as could be expected in such a large 
gathering, and the food served to them morning and evening 
was the best.” Such receptions could demonstrate the spirit of 
Muslim unity and also provide useful publicity for the 
Conference. 

Until 1890, meals were often served to the delegates free of 
cost and the expenses were borne by contributions raised from 
the members. Munshi Imtiaz Ali Kakurvi,*° Syed Mahmud, and 
Maulvi Shaikh Nasiruddin paid the expenses in 1887, 1888, and 
1890 respectively.‘' In 1890, following the proposal of Theodore 
Beck, it was decided to arrange meals on payment basis. It was 
realized that if the members of the Conference were to be treated 
as guests, and the income from the membership fee was to be 
spent on their board and lodging arrangements, the Conference 
would never be able to do anything, since no funds would be 
left for the practical realization of projects. If the system of 
treating the members as guests were to continue, Beck pointed 
out, ‘it would become impossible to find any town willing to 
support the expenses of hospitality.... We should have people 
anxious to receive the Conference than dreading its arrival.’*? 

Another interesting feature of the arrangements was the role 
of volunteers who worked with a team spirit and in impressive 
order. The volunteers looked after the residences of the guests 
and the safety of their luggage and valuables. Dividing 
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themselves into various companies and platoons, the students of 
Aligarh School and College undertook night-long patrols. The 
system was introduced after a theft incident relating to two 
guests attending the Aligarh meeting of 1889.°° This tradition 
was followed wherever the meeting of the Conference was held 
outside Aligarh and the services of the students of Islamia 
schools and colleges were utilized. Their number varied: in 1893, 
for instance, 231 students worked as volunteers. Thus, the 
discipline of the Aligarh College created a healthy impact on 
other students and institutions. 

The arrangement of the Conference meetings was not an easy 
task in view of the large numbers gathered together. In fact, it 
depended on the local organizers to make everything a success 
with the help of the volunteers and other related workers. 


Paid Agents or Safeers 


In the ‘Rules of Procedure’, two procedures were suggested in 
order to implement the objectives of the Conference: firstly, 
through the formation of local committees or Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
and provided they agreed; secondly, through the annual 
meetings. Because of differing points of view over the 
establishment of small English Schools, most of the Islamia 
Anjumans did not show much enthusiasm for playing the role 
of the local committees. In order to achieve a significant 
improvement, it was decided to recruit ‘safeers’ or paid agents. 
Although the proposal was made in 1889, the first safeer, Maulvi 
Anwar Ahmad Marahravi*® was appointed in 1905.° The number 
of safeers varied from time to time: some were appointed 
permanently and some on an ad hoc basis, subject to the 
availability of funds. Aftab Ahmad Khan at one time appointed 
17 safeers.” 

The safeers were entrusted with the task of propagating the 
objectives of the Conference by delivering lectures and making 
speeches in the area of their appointment. Apart from this, their 
functions were the formation of local committees in different 
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districts, raising subscriptions, collecting funds for scholarships 
and grants-in-aid for the Islamia schools, assisting the local 
reception committees in making arrangements for the annual or 
provincial meetings of the Conference, increasing membership, 
and persuading people of less developed and unattractive areas 
to open schools and maktabs.** 

They were paid travelling expenses and other allowances plus 
a bonus based on the amount of money they collected. These 
allowances/payments were not fixed for all time but depended 
on the availability of funds. In 1917, for instance, the following 
amounts were paid as salary and allowance to the permanent 
and the temporary safeers respectively: 


Table 11/2, Showing the Salary of Safeers® 
(in rupees; fractions have been omitted) 


Salary Travelling Allowances Bonus Other Allowances 


2177 530 184 1085 
710 155 nil 244 


They were also awarded cash prizes, certificates, and medals, 
subject to their performance. Haji Mazhar Aleem, Syed Faizul 
Hasan, and Munshi Mustafa Hasan were awarded gold medals 
as a reward for their performance in fund collection and 
propagating the importance of education in Hyderabad, Sindh 
(1910), Rawalpindi (1914), and Patna (1938) respectively. In 
1910, the CSC proposed that safeers collecting Rs 2000 or more 
in a year would be awarded a certificate of merit and those 
depositing 2500 or more in a year would be given gold medals 
with prizes of 10 rupees each. A safeer collecting Rs 4000 or 
more would receive a gold medal with a cash prize of 16 
rupees.*! 

The safeers travelled to far-flung areas in order to collect 
subscriptions, sometime on foot. An interesting account has been 
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given by Hakim Muzaffar Husain, who was appointed safeer on 
12 February 1909, and who visited 114 places in a year. He 
says in his report, ‘I travelled 2773 miles by train, 513 miles by 
bike, 76 miles by yakka, and about 37 miles on foot.’ 

After 1926, the deputed permanent safeers were discontinued 
due to the ‘availability of efficient staff.’ Popular interest, in 
fact, shifted towards politics instead of education. In 1928, 
Maulvi Habibur Rahman Sherwani, the Secretary of the 
Conference, noted that a safeer received ‘only two annas in a 
month as a contribution for the aid of maktabs.’® 

Nevertheless, the safeers succeeded on the whole in spreading 
the message to every nook and corner of India and their services 
were also praised by. the district authorities. For instance, a 
safeer, Shah Muhammad rendered meritorious educational 
services by collecting contributions for the establishment of 
schools and boarding houses in the Punjab, the NWFP, and 
Sindh. The Deputy Commissioners of Muzaffargarh (Punjab) 
and Thar and Parker (Sindh) lauded his services; the latter even 
desired to borrow his services for a few months.* 


The Organs of the Conference 


Holding an annual meeting of.three or four days once in a year, 
however, was inadequate, for neither could the educational 
issues relating to the community be properly debated nor could 
a wide range of subjects be covered. To address this problem, 
distribution of functions and formation of local units was a 
necessity, and consequently, several sections were established 
to facilitate the work. 

The Census Section was the first, founded in 1893. The main 
purpose of this section was to gather information about children 
who were not attending schools. The census takers were to 
determine the reason for the child’s absence from school: the 
number of Muslim parents who had the means to educate their 
sons but did not do so, and the number that could not send their 
children to school because of poverty, religious prejudice, 
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carelessness, or other reasons. This exercise was then followed 
by a letter from Beck, as principal of Aligarh College, pointing 
out the advantages of learning English and urging parents to 
send their children to school. The annual report of the section 
was presented to the Conference. The Section worked 
successfully until the death of Beck in 1899.% 

Another important section was the Women’s Section, founded 
in 1899. This section aimed to discuss and debate the question 
of education for Muslim girls by suggesting a curriculum 
combining modern and traditional education, and assisting 
people to open schools exclusively for girls. The Section worked 
successfully until 1916, when an All-India Muslim Ladies 
Conference was founded to discuss the related issues. 

A third was the School Section, founded in 1896. The main 
object behind its establishment was to discuss the problems 
faced by the Islamia schools, to establish primary schools and 
the system of grants-in-aid, and to take up the question of a 
uniform curriculum. From 1909 until 1914, a Teachers’ 
Conference was also held under its supervision. A scheme to 
establish a Muhammadan Education Department to supervise 
Islamia English schools, initiated in 1895,% failed to make any 
progress in practical terms. 

The Urdu Section was founded in 1903 to patronize Urdu 
language and literature by translating useful literature from 
English, Arabic, and Persian and by publishing creative works. 
It was established in response to the growing Urdu-Hindi conflict 
in UP. Later, from 1913, the Section changed into an 
independent Anjuman under Maulvi Abdul Haq; however, its 
annual reports were presented in the annual meeting of the 
Conference until 1922. 

Apart from these, the Social Section, founded in 1903," aimed 
to discuss the social vices existing in Muslim society and to 
suggest initiatives for their reform. The section worked until the 
death of Khawaja Ghulamus Saqlain in 1915. 

On the whole, some of these sections did not survive very 
long. In 1923, a Publication Section was initiated and published 
a number of books. Then, after the reorganization of the 
Conference in 1937, the following new sections were added: 
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(a) Islamic Learning, (b) Islamic History and Culture, (c) 
Literacy and Adult Education, (d) Primary Education and Urdu 
Schools, (e) Madarasah-i-Islamia, (f) Secondary and Higher 
Education, (g) Industrial Education, and (h) Economic and 
Social Reform. These usually served as separate committees for 
discussion during the annual session. 

Apart from these sections, some provincial educational 
conferences were also established at the instance of the 
Conference. Some of these proved very effective at the 
provincial level. However, they worked independently and 
beyond the control of the Conference. Occasionally, some of 
them presented their reports to the annual Conference. For 
instance, Abdul Hamid Hasan, a former Aligarh student and 
an active member of the Conference, founded the Madras 
Provincial Conference in 1904. This was not able to emerge as 
an effective independent unit in the presence of the 
Muhammadan Association, already working in Madras, and 
patronized by an eminent social worker, Justice Boddam. Both 
associations worked with mutual cooperation.” 

Ali Muhammad, a barrister from Karachi, was greatly 
interested in the education of Muslims in Sindh. He attended 
the Conference and founded a Muhammadan education 
committee in 1902. This committee invited the Conference to 
hold a session in Karachi with the cooperation of Sirdar 
Muhammad Yakub, minister of Khairpur State. 

The setting up of a provincial conference was urged by the 
Conference in its meeting in 1899 in Calcutta. However, it was 
not until 1903 that the Bengal unit was established by Syed 
Nawab Ali Chaudhry.” Despite the opposition of some Bengali 
leaders regarding the benefits of a Muslim University in UP, 
Syed Nawab Ali was of the view that a separate Muslim 
University could solve the problems of higher education of the 
Muslims. The first meeting was held in April 1904 at Rajshahi, 
after gathering four thousand people representing modern and 
traditional men of learning from different cities of Bengal.’ 
The Rajshahi Conference was followed by the establishment of 
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several local branches at the district level. Later, in 1907, it was 
divided into two rival groups because of the creation of the two 
provinces of East Bengal and Assam and West Bengal.” 

The Bombay provincial unit was established in 1903 by Seth 
Haroon Jaffar. But, although the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, 
dominated almost all educational and social activities of the 
Bombay province, only one of the Bombay unit’s reports, 
submitted in 1930 by its secretary, Maulana Hamdani, is now 
available, in which its efforts to establish Urdu Training schools 
in Bombay are described.” ‘ 

The Bihar unit was founded in 1938 by Maulvi Muhammad 
Hafiz after the Conference’s meeting held at Patna in 1938, but 
collapsed due to differences among the two groups on the 
question of leadership.” 

Although the UP Educational Conference was established in 
1914 under the presidency of Syed Abdur Rauf, the upheavals 
of the First World War and the political turmoil of the Non- 
Cooperation and Khilafat Movements meant that its next 
meeting was held as many as ten years later, in 1924, under the 
chairmanship of Justice Shah Muhammad Sulaiman.” From then 
onwards, its meetings were held under the supervision of the 
provincial office holders.”° 

Through the constant efforts of Aftab Ahmad Khan, the 
Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam took over the responsibility of holding 
the annual session of the Punjab Educational Conference from 
1911 onwards. Dr Muhammad Iqbal” worked as secretary of 
this unit until 1913.” But as the Anjuman was primarily engaged 
in its own sessions, the Conference’s purpose could not be 
served properly, so in 1913, Nawab Zulfiqar Ali Khan of 
Mamdot took charge of the Punjab Conference.” 

Apart from various sections of the Conference, the provincial 
units played a positive role in pressing forward its educational 
and cultural objectives in spite of the absence of cohesive and 
systematic collaboration between the central organization and 
the provincial conferences. Even then, some of the provincial 
units—Bengal, Bombay, and UP—achieved significant 
advancement in their regions.” 
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Funding 


The Conference depended on income derived particularly from 
registration and membership fees and donations from members 
and from the states of Hyderabad (Deccan), Bahawalpur, Bhopal, 
Jaora, and Tonk. Until 1906, regular funds were not available 
with the Conference. Afterwards, permanent capital was 
arranged and efforts were made to increase its resources, 
particularly to meet the expenses of the office establishment, 
scholarships, and the like. The major source was contributions 
from its members, which could never be anticipated with 
precision. There were two categories of members of the 
Conference: life members who had to pay Rs 125 once in their 
lives, and ordinary members who paid an annual fee of five to 
ten rupees, at their discretion.*' Visitors to the Sessions had to 
pay to obtain entry tickets. Contributions were mostly realized 
at the annual meetings or through money orders or drafts in the 
case of absentees from the meeting. The local reception and 
managing committees received the annual contributions and after 
deducting the expenses incurred in the arrangements, the 
remaining amount was deposited with the treasurer or cashier. 

Sometimes the donations received during the annual meetings 
were distributed between the local reception committee and the 
Conference. The Conference proceedings reveal more than once 
that the accounts were received very late and some were also 
reported to be faulty, hence, objections were raised regarding 
improper distribution of the contributions between the local 
reception committees and the Conference. However, in all such 
cases, a special representative was deputed to settle the matter 
in question and the local committee was reminded of its 
responsibilities." 

The Conference instituted various funds for various projects, 
such as the One Rupee Fund, the Sir Syed Memorial Fund, the 
Muslim University Fund, and the Fund for the Encouragement 
of Arabic and Science Education in Aligarh College. The Sir 
Syed Memorial Fund was raised in 1898 to pay the debts and 
deficit of the College after an embezzlement of more than a 
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lakh of rupees by the accounts clerk, Sham Bihari Lal." On the 
suggestion of Professor Puttings, the One Rupee Fund was added 
for further financial assistance.“ Later, the fund was merged 
with the Sir Syed Memorial Fund and called the Muslim 
University Fund. About 26 lakhs of rupees were collected up to 
1911.* Earlier, in 1904, an amount of Rs 1,28,071 was collected 
for the encouragement of Science and Arabic education, 
including Rs 47,146 and Rs 24,415 specifically for Science and 
Arabic education respectively. In addition, Rs 34,250 were 
received for women’s education.** 

In 1906, with the appointment of the safeers, a new source of 
income was added. They were deputed to collect subscriptions 
for scholarships, educational grants, and the Conference’s funds, 
but, after 1936, the income from these sources decreased, so a 
few ad hoc safeers were appointed to improve the situation.”” 

Sometimes an exotic way was adopted to collect 
contributions. The Bismillah ceremony (beginning of the 
recitation of the Holy Quran) of Ross Masud, Syed Ahmed’s 
four-year-old grandson, was held at the Conference’s meeting 
of 30 December 1893. As a social reformer, Syed Ahmad was 
against ceremonies in which a large sum of money was spent 
lavishly on feasting and entertainment. Consequently, the sum 
of Rs 500 collected was given to the College account." 
Sometimes ordinary articles were auctioned as a token of love, 
as were the memorial lectures of Maulvi Nazir Ahmad," Syed 
Mahmud, Theodore Morison, Mohsin-ul-Mulk, and Maulvi 
Shibli, which all earned a handsome amount. In 1898, Maulvi 
Nazir Ahmad’s lecture earned Rs 3650, after he made an appeal 
for donations.” In 1902, Maulana Hali’s recitation of a poem 
earned Rs 2000.! 

In the beginning, the accounts of the Conference and the 
College were maintained jointly in the College cash register. 
The Conference incurred much loss on account of this 
arrangement. From 1900 onwards, a separate account was 
maintained by Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who found a sum of Rs 2938 
which belonged to the Conference but which was being utilized 
by the College. The request to return the amount was turned 
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down by Beck due to the ‘absence of proper proof.’ An audit 
was conducted later by an accountant specially appointed for 
the purpose and then by a team headed by the principal of 
Aligarh College. Regular inspection was started by Wazir Hasan, 
senior auditor, Abdul Baqi, Bursar of the College, and 
Nizamuddin Hasan.” The last man who audited the account was 
Manzoor Ahmad Khan, Chief Accountant of Muslim University 
Aligarh, in 1944,% and the report was published in the annual 
proceedings. 


Table Il/3 

Income of the Muslim Educational Conference in 1929-30, 
1930-31 and 1943-4 

(amount in rupees; fractions omitted)** 


Sources 1929-30 1930-31 1943-4 
Subscriptions 260 5053 844 
Donations 11000 7737 8495 
Profit on capital 1565 1537 nil 
Publications 1749 982 nil 
Rent of building 1017 939 40 
Receipt of 
educational loan 2528 4221 nil 
Receipt of advances 227 602 nil 
Miscellaneous 690 4628 2341 


Total 19,036 25,699 11,720 
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Table IV/4 

Expenditure of the Muslim Educational Conference 
in 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1943-4 

(amount in rupees; fractions omitted)* 


Heads of Expenditure Years 
1929-30 1930-31 1943-4 
Salary of staff 7929 8016 334 
Safeers’ salaries 792 1325 nil 
Scholarships 2607 2299 nil 
Grants to institutions 2427 2189 nil 
Publications 1415 1069 nil 
Arranging annual 
meetings, publicity, etc. 148 611 4324 
Remunerations/grants 
Expenses on guests 493 _ 1395 
Postage and stationery 609 535 (included 
in salary 
of staff) 
Miscellaneous 1133 2446 848 
Total 17,553 18,490 6901 


Note: The above-mentioned figures show the amount spent in the year 1930-31 during 
the tenure of Habibur Rahman Sherwani as Secretary and Syed Tufail Ahmad 
Manglori as Joint Secretary. 


In the first twenty years, from 1886 to 1906, the Conference, 
therefore, possessed no control over its financial affairs due to 
maintaining joint accounts with Aligarh College. With the 
separation of the Conference's accounts after 1906, this disarray 
came to an end, Subsequently, it received considerable grants 
from the States of Hyderabad (Deccan), Bhopal, and 
Bahawalpur, which enabled it to launch its projects. 
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The Social Base 


The Conference attracted many prominent and influential 
members of the Muslim aristocracy, such as the service elites, 
landlords, businessmen, literary figures, some distinguished 
religious scholars and spiritual leaders, and other educated 
persons from both the traditional and the modern groups. 

In the first ten years, from 1886 to 1898, the Conference 
remained confined to North India, that is the NWP, Oudh, and 
the Punjab, and those who had not committed themselves to the 
Aligarh Movement, either due to Syed Ahmad’s views on 
politics, religion, or his all-out support for modern education, 
remained aloof. The Conference, which prohibited resolutions 
and discussions on political and religious matters, reflected the 
Aligarh approach of removing education from oppositional 
politics and from the complete domination of religion.” 
Consequently, it derived overwhelming support from western 
educated people and Aligarh old boys. Outside the NWP & 
Oudh, the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab, under Barkat Ali Khan, 
invited the Conference twice to Lahore, in 1888 and 1898. Sirdar 
Muhammad Hayat Khan, C.I.E, Assistant Commissioner, was 
nominated more than once as president of the Conference. 
However, many of the well-known orthodox ulema did not 
attend, although interest and eagerness had been created among 
the members to promote and reaffirm their identity as Muslims. 

After the death of Syed Ahmad, the Conference was 
supported by many Muslim leaders who had previously opposed 
it for one reason or another. Syed Amir Husain Ali, C.I.E. and 
Mirza Shujat Ali Beg, Bengal elites, invited the Conference to 
Calcutta and Syed Amir Ali, who differed from the political 
views of Syed Ahmad, presided over it there. Nawab 
Saleemullah of Dhaka invited it in 1906 to Dhaka. The 
Conference received full support from other Bengali Muslims, 
such as Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhry, Nawab Shamsul Huda, 
Justice Abdur Rahim, Azizul Haq, and Abul Qasim Fazlul Haq.” 

In 1901, the Conference met in Madras and those who 
organized it, the Badshah family, originated not from India but 
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from Persia. The Committee was headed by Abdul Quddus 
Badshah® while a relative, Abdul Hamid Badshah, acted as 
secretary.'° 

Similarly, the Conference secured tremendous support from 
modern, educated, wealthy Sulaimani Bohra and Ismaili 
families. To fill the gap in leadership after the death of Syed 
Ahmad, Badruddin Tyabji, one of the Sulaimani Bohras regarded 
‘as the electest of the elect with their connections in Arabia and 
other priesthoods in Yemen,”'*' supported the Muslim University 
proposal with donations. The Ismaili leader, Sultan Muhammad 
Shah Aga Khan,'” who presided over the Conference in 1902, 
also extended his support and it was with his backing that Qazi 
Kabiruddin, a barrister, invited the Conference to Bombay where 
the Aga Khan served as the president of the reception committee 
and Badruddin Tyabji presided over the meeting.'® In addition, 
the Conference derived support from Nawabzada Nasrullah 
Khan of Sachin, and from businessmen like Ibrahim 
Rahmatullah™ and Ibrahim Haroon Jaffar of Poona, who acted 
as presidents of the Conference in 1918 and 1920 respectively. 
In 1918, Syedna Tahir Saifuddin,'’ Chief of the Bohras, 
arranged a dinner for the delegates.' 

The Conference also obtained overwhelming support from 
the ministers of Khairpur State in Sindh. In 1906, Sardar 
Muhammad Yaqub sent a report throwing light on the pitiable 
educational condition of Sindhi Muslims and invited the 
Conference to hold its meeting in Khairpur.'” After his death, 
his successor Shaikh Sadiq Ali,'* renewed the invitation with 
the support of Ali Muhammad Khan, a barrister from Karachi. 
Later, Maulvi Muhammad Ibrahim, Minister of this State, invited 
the Conference to Khairpur in 1919.'° 

In the Central Provinces as well, considerable support was 
enjoyed by the organization through the good offices of Maulana 
H.M. Malik of Mehdi Bagh and Nawab Salamullah Khan of 
Deval Ghat, Nagpur, both prominent figures among the Muslims 
of the area. 

Apart from Urdu-speaking Muslims, the Conference was 
supported by many Punjabi elite families, headed by Mian 
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Muhammad Shafi''? and Shah Din, as also Ghulam Muhammad 
Bhurgri''' of Sindh, the Kashmiris, the Seraiki-speaking 
landlords and Nawabs of Bahawalpur State including the 
Makhdooms of Multan, the Pathans of the NWFP like Abdul 
Qayyum Khan,'”? those Bengalis and others who favoured liberal 
education, and also those who supported modern education along 
with religious learning.''? 

Above all, from the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
Conference remained a popular forum for a number of leading 
Muslims, irrespective of their political and religious ideas, and 
it was addressed by all the leading Muslim nationalists, like 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Saifuddin Kitchlew, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Muhammad Ali Jauhar, Shaukat Ali, and Dr Zakir 
Husain.'"* Even after the 1920s, when the Muslims were divided 
over the question of the Muslim University charter and Jamia 
Millia was founded, the Conference continued to be attended by 
the Ali Brothers.'' 

The Conference did not receive any support from the well— 
known ulema of Deoband or Firangi Mahal in Syed Ahmad’s 
lifetime because of his religious views. Many Delhi ulema took 
a similar line, declaring the Conference unlIslamic when it met 
in Delhi in 1892.''6 After Syed Ahmad’s death, relations began 
to improve. Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Viqar-ul-Mulk,''” and Aftab 
Ahmad Khan enjoyed some success in winning the support of 
the ulema. Maulana Shah Sulaiman of Phulwari Sharif''* began 
to address the Conference from 1904 onwards; the Sajjada 
Nashin of Ajmer Sharif not only attended the 1908 meeting but 
offered donations to the Muslim University fund;''? and Maulana 
Shibli remained an active member until 1908. The development 
of modern education meant that steadily more and more ulema 
became involved in the activities of the Conference: in 1937, 
the organization's Golden Jubilee celebrations were attended by 
leading figures from Deoband, Firangi Mahal, and the Jamiat 
Ulema-i-Hind. Maulana Husain Ahmad Madni'® of Deoband 
presided over the sectional meeting of Islamic madrasahs. 
Maulana Inayatullah'*' of Firangi Mahal advocated coordination 
between Arabic and English teaching institutions. Sulaiman 
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Nadvi,'” Sulaiman Phulwari, Maulvi Saeed Ahmad,'® the Imam 
of the Jamia Mosque, Delhi and Abdur Razzaq Aurangabadi 
participated vigorously in the deliberations of the Conference. 


ee 


The secret of the various achievements of the Conference lay 
in: first, the successful working of its organizational structure 
through the office of its Secretary, the Central Standing 
Committee, and the Secretariat—the whole of the Conference’s 
business was regulated by a set of ‘Rules of Procedure’, carried 
out with a few amendments throughout the period; and secondly, 
the wide support of the Muslim elite: the service classes, 
educationists, landlords, Nawabs, barristers and lawyers, literary 
figures, ulema, and scholars. 
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associations. See Aftab to Wazir Hasan, 11 March 1915, Freedom 
Movement Archives (henceforth FMA), Karachi University (KU), MSS 
(15). 


. Some issues relating to the establishment of small English schools, the 


question of religious education, school education for Muslim women, 
and incorporating social reformation into the objectives of the Conference 
were the most crucial topics intensively debated in the Conference. 

In 1895, Syed Mahmud was appointed Joint Secretary of the 
Conference after the approval of a resolution proposed by Barkat Ali 
Khan and endorsed by Maulvi Nazir Ahmad. MEC report 1895 (Agra, 
1896), pp. 100-105. A sum of Rs 375 was allocated to set up his office 
and pay the salaries of the office establishment. Ibid. 
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FASHIONING AN EDUCATION POLICY 
FOR MUSLIMS (1886-1898) 


The first phase, until 1898, was an era of fashioning an 
educational policy for Muslims and of countering the opposition 
of the ulema; a period dominated by the personality of Syed 
Ahmad Khan. Although the scope of the Conference remained 
limited to the Punjab and the NWP & Oudh, it achieved some 
of its objectives such as determining educational priorities for 
the Muslims, strengthening the financial position of Aligarh 
College, monitoring Muslim education, and checking on the 
arrangements for religious education in government institutions. 
Above all, it succeeded in minimizing various doubts existing 
in Indian Muslim society regarding English education. In this 
chapter, we will examine the role of the Conference in 
fashioning an educational policy for Muslims. 


1, Determining Priorities 


From the beginning, the burning issue was the direction in which 
Muslim education should move. Syed Ahmad, Theodore Beck, 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, and Syed Mahmud wanted to adapt the 
community to existing circumstances and pressed hard for the 
acquisition of western knowledge. Others, like Irfan Ali Beg, 
Munshi Sirajuddin, Munshi Muhammad Sajjad Husain, Munshi 
Ahmad Ali Shauq, and Sheikh Khairuddin' wished to preserve 
‘traditional ways and values.’? Although they were not in favour 
of the madrasah system, they wished for an education more in 
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harmony with Indian Muslim culture. The 76 Resolutions passed 
by the Conference during 1886 to 1896 illustrate how Syed 
Ahmad and his supporters had the upper hand. 

The main emphasis was laid on the importance of developing 
the means for higher education. Syed Ahmad and most of his 
companions believed that Muslims could only improve their lot 
by making efforts to strengthen MAO College; all energies were 
to be concentrated on making it a model institution. On the 
other hand, there were people who considered it the duty of the 
Conference to lay equal stress on traditional religious teachings. 
However, during this period, both the Conference debates and 
its practical work were focused on gaining popular sympathy 
for MAO College and bringing it financial support.? There was 
particular concern that well-to-do Muslim elites should send 
their children to the College and thence for higher education in 
India or abroad. Thus, the very first meeting of the Conference* 
resolved that: 


Muslims stand in great need of a higher education in European 
sciences and literature and that Government and the nation should 
bestow attention on it. 


As Syed Ahmad wished to enlist the complete sympathy of 
the community for the College, he opposed the establishment of 
small English schools by Muslims, schools that spread ‘like bad 
rashes.’ In 1887, he moved a resolution stating that the 
‘foundation of small schools with insufficient funds and bad 
teachers was a mistake and that concentrating national energy 
was necessary’.’ By this time, some Anjumans such as the 
Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, the Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam, 
Lahore, and the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Amritsar, had opened 
English schools. Syed Ahmad’s stand was seriously opposed by 
Mirza Irfan Ali Beg and Nadir Shah of Amritsar. The latter said 
that the condition of the Punjab demanded the foundation of 
small schools for Muslims. It was argued that in big towns with 
large Muslim populations, such as Patna and Amritsar, the 
establishing of such institutions induced a large number of 
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Muslims to send their sons to school. Moreover, local schools 
stimulated local efforts, and school education could not be 
undertaken by a few centres alone. Accordingly, it was better 
for Muslims to educate their children themselves rather than 
tely on government or missionary schools. The supporters of 
Syed Ahmad pointed out the great importance of higher 
education and the necessity of focusing national effort instead 
of frittering it away on small and comparatively useless 
undertakings. However, Syed Ahmad’s first move ‘was defeated 
by some two hundred votes to twenty—to the great delight of 
the advocates of the minor schools.’* 

The atmosphere of the Conference changed to a large extent 
in 1893 when Syed Ahmad seized the advantage and made his 
historic speech, c1 zing the role of the different Anjumans 
involved in education: 


I want to make it quite clear that the Anjumans [involved in opening 
schools] intend to earn the sawab [reward] for the Day of 
Judgement. Everyone has the right to secure such a reward. But 
what they are pretending to is the nation’s so-called well-being and 
is merely a deception... In fact they are betraying the nation which 
may lead to its destruction. If they wish the nation to recover, 
[they] must act like an intelligent doctor. First cure the real disease, 
setting aside the minor one. Thus the minor diseases will 
automatically disappear.® 


Four years earlier, in 1889, the Conference had unanimously 
adopted the proposal to hold an essay competition, made at the 
initiative of Maulvi Muhammad Shibli, then a teacher at Aligarh 
College. Entrants to the competition were required to discuss: 


whether according to the circumstances higher education is 
beneficial for the country or not? If it is necessary to direct a 
course towards higher education, then why is this so? Bearing in 
mind the country’s situation, can an equal amount of effort be 
devoted to higher education and to lower education?!° 
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The Conference reached the conclusion that higher education 
should be given due importance and priority. However its efforts 
to oppose the establishment of small English Schools failed to 
find any constructive response from the managers of these 
schools. As a result, the Conference was unable to secure the 
sympathies of the Islamia Anjumans, with the exception of a 
few like the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Amritsar and the Anjuman 
Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore. 


2. Spreading the Aligarh Message 


By founding the Conference, ‘Syed Ahmad extended the scope 
of Aligarh’s influence to Muslims throughout India.’"' He and 
his companions described the aims and objects of Aligarh 
College to the Conference. They spoke of their concern ‘to 
provide more complete education than available in the state 
institutions.’ They wanted to avoid the tendency of Indian 
universities to encourage cramming, that is, the storing up in 
the memory of masses of information, a process absolutely 
necessary for passing examinations but leaving the faculty of 
logic comparatively untrained. The College was intended, 
through its debating society and by other means, to stimulate 
and sharpen the intellect of its students. The debaters also 
reminded their audiences of the importance of developing 
friendly feelings between ‘Muhammadans and the English.’!? 

Theodore Morison, Professor at MAO college, also supported 
Syed’s view: 


the logical way out is that this college (MAO College) be extended 
and an effort to establish colleges in other regions or districts would 
be futile...We should make it attractive for all the Muslims of 
different provinces to receive education here...'° 


For such reasons the College was presented as a model 
institution through its students who were encouraged to 
participate in debates, conversazione, penny readings, and 
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volunteer work, apart from their purely academic achievements. 
The College hosted the Conference whenever it was held at 
Aligarh. Syed Ahmad informed the Principal of the College 
well in advance, requesting the authorities to deploy students of 
the Siddons Union Club, the Duty Club, and the Exercise Club 
especially for this purpose.'* 

The Conference approved various resolutions for the financial 
support of the College in order to boost higher education. By 
the early 1890s the College was facing difficulties in collecting 
funds for building purposes,'* and during 1891-92, its income 
decreased from Rs 60,000 to 53,000.'® The Aligarh Municipality 
had suspended its grants due to a decrease in its income. In 
addition, Raja Amir Hasan of Mahmudabad” was forced to yield 
to pressure from the Shia Mujtahids of Lucknow to stop his 
grant to the College.'* Admittedly, the Nizam of Hyderabad 
Deccan increased his grant from Rs 1000 to 2000 per month, 
for which the Conference expressed gratitude in 1891,'? but it 
was important to achieve widespread support in the community 
at large. An old student, Chaudry Khushi Muhammad, B.A., 
proposed in 1894 that ‘patriotic and enlightened Muslims should 
set apart a fixed percentage (1 of '/, per cent) of their income 
for the support of higher education and for the purpose of 
improving and extending the MAO College.’? Khawaja 
Ghulamus Saqlain, B.A., an ex-student of the College, strongly 
supported the move. He said that although the greatest part of 
the expenditure of that magnificent institution was defrayed by 
grants from the British government (Rs 12,000 p.a) and the 
government of His Highness the Nizam (Rs 24,000 p.a), (it was 
crucial that its source of income should be large and permanent. 
He appealed to the middle class to come forward.?! 

However, the biggest single outcome of the efforts of the 
Conference was a doubling of the College's annual grant from 
the government, from Rs 6000 to Rs 12,000. 

As Aligarh College was considered a model, the affiliation of 
Islamia English Schools was therefore suggested, and in 1895, 
the Conference proposed the affiliation of Muhammadan schools 
to Aligarh College.” The trustees of the College were to frame 
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the rules and regulations in consultation with the managers of 
the English Schools, in order to make the process effective. 
After debate, the resolution was amended as it contained clauses 
which curtailed the powers of the managing committees of these 
institutions. In spite of the amendments, The MAO College 
Magazine of 1 February 1896 analysed the difficulties inherent 
in the process as follows: 


no allowance was made in that Resolution for the relative distance 
of different institutions from Aligarh, nor for their different 
standing. It is quite clear that the powers that could with advantage 
be exercised by a Director of Muhammadan Education at Aligarh 
would vary enormously with reference to an institution in a different 
province, teaching upto First Arts Examination, and another 
teaching upto Middle, within two or three hours’ journey of Aligarh. 
In the former case the only kind of affiliation possible would be to 
offer advantageous terms as to the scholarships to the students of 
such an institution, to enable poor students to read upto the B.A., 
coupled with the condition that the Managing Committee should 
appoint on its staff teachers who commanded the confidence of the 
central institution. While in the latter case regular inspection could 
be provided.* 


However, a School Section was created under the supervision 
of Theodore Morison which decided to open English schools to 
work as branch schools of the College up to middle standard. 
Different issues, pertaining to the tour expenses of supervisory 
staff for the schools, were also considered. It was decided that 
these expenses would be met by the managements of the 
Muhammadan schools.” 

Although the Conference’s influence was confined to the 
NWP and the Punjab, it acted successfully as an agent of the 
Aligarh College and tried to secure its financial position through 
the support of the community and the government. Due to the 
uncompromising attitude of the managers of the schools 
committees and the question of expenditure no positive results 
were obtained from its efforts to cope with the affiliation issue, 
except in the case of the Islamia school, Etawah, and the primary 
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schools of Mahrara and Jalili of the NWP, which were affiliated 
to the College. 


3. Financial Support for the Students 
(A) From the Community 


The Conference tackled other related issues concerning higher 
education such as providing scholarships and demanding fee 
concessions from the government. The first resolution in this 
connection was moved in 1887, by Theodore Beck, with the 
endorsement of Syed Ahmad. It pointed out that: 


one of the most efficient means of advancing the prosperity of the 
Muslim community would be by the foundation of scholarships for 
poor Muslim students to read up to the M.A. degree.” 


The following year, it was proposed that the general and 
standing committees at district and provincial level should 
‘establish, besides other function... at least one scholarship for 
a student engaged in higher studies from their own circle.’* It 
also confirmed these resolutions in 1889 and urged the Anjuman 
Islamias to strive to achieve this [scholarship] object.” 

The Conference approved the proposal of the Honorary 
Secretary that a sum of Rs 1000 be deposited in the bank for the 
scholarship, and out of this amount a stipend be given to a 
student at college level. The candidate would be selected by the 
Punjab Anjuman-i-Islamia, Lahore, and in case of its inability 
to do so, the Aligarh College Fund Committee would perform 
this function. 

In 1890, the Aligarh College students formed an association 
by the name of ‘Duty’, under the supervision of Professor 
Thomas Arnold in order to collect money for scholarships for 
deserving students and to remove prejudices existing in Muslim 
society.?? The members made it a practice to collect money by 
begging during their summer vacations. During 1892-93, Rs 653 
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were collected for scholarships and an almost equal sum for 
building a boarding house for poorer students.** Apart from 
this, in 1896 the Conference requested every local standing 
committee to arrange at least one scholarship of Rs 10 for a 
college student.”! 

To mark the fact that the Queen Empress Victoria had reigned 
for longer than all previous English sovereigns (she was due to 
complete her 60th Anniversary on 20 June 1897), it was decided 
to raise a Memorial Fund. The names of the people paying the 
sum of Rs 100 and above as subscription to the Fund were to be 
inscribed on the walls of Strachey Hall in MAO College, and the 
fund invested in a way so as to benefit Muslim education through 
instituting scholarships and medals to those who ‘distinguish 
themselves in the higher University examinations with Arabic as 
their second language.’ On behalf of the Conference, Munshi 
Ghulam Niaz Khan, Advocate of Jalandhar, Syed Jaffar Husain, 
an engineer, and Maulvi Immaduddin Gujrati,** a teacher, worked 
hard at collecting funds for this purpose. 


(B) From Government 


In 1888, the Conference requested the governments of the Punjab 
and NWP and Oudh that ‘the Government of India Resolution 
dated 15 July 1885, relating to Muhammadan Endowments, which 
is calculated to help the Muhammadans,’ be acted upon.*> The 
governments of both the provinces kept deferring the matter till 
1888, when the Bengal government promptly appointed a 
committee for the purpose. In response to the request of the 
Conference, the government of the NWP & Oudh sent a list of 
wagfs in the province and the Punjab government expressed its 
inability to form a committee because of the limited number of 
endowments which existed in the province. 

The Conference also passed a vote of thanks to the Government 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad who, on the initiative of Imad-ul- 
Mulk Syed Husain Bilgrami,”” had awarded the sum of Rs 5000 
to be given as scholarships for higher studies to the Muslims of 
Bombay, Bengal, Madras, the NWP & Oudh, and the Punjab. 
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To avoid the heavy expenditure involved in higher education, 
the Conference urged local governments to give fee concessions 
to Muslim students, bearing in mind their poverty and meagre 
resources. During the five years from 1887 to 1892, the total 
expenditure under all heads in relation to higher education, had 
increased by Rs 395,587 or 24.6 per cent, owing to the large 
increase in the average strength of the colleges.** The annual 
cost to government of educating a student was Rs 99 in the 
principal college of the NWP & Oudh and Rs 295 in the 
Punjab.® Later, in March 1895, the DPI, NWP & Oudh sent a 
circular to all government-aided colleges which laid down as ‘a 
condition of the government grant-in-aid to Aided Colleges that 
the fee at present in force shall be raised by annual increments 
of Rs 1 per annum from Ist July 1895, until they represent 75 
per cent of the rates herein prescribed for Government Colleges.’ 
An admission fee of four rupees was also to be charged. The 
Principal was allowed to make a concession of five to fifty per 
cent of the fee for those students who had passed their 
examination in the first division but who had not secured any 
government scholarship.“ An immediate result of this 
enhancement was a marked reduction in the number of college 
students and within a year, fifty-nine day scholars had deserted 
their studies. Syed Ahmad’s request to the government to review 
the decision was rejected, and so the Conference demanded fee 
concessions from the government.’ Consequently, the local 
government allowed the rise in fee to be distributed over three 
years before imposing the maximum fee, and permitted the 
College to make some reduction in the boarding house fee to 
alleviate the burden of poor students.” 


4. The Problem of Sending Students to England 


The persistent efforts of the Conference brought about some 
Positive results in persuading certain leading people of the 
community to announce scholarships for poor Muslim students. 
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A number of fee concessions, scholarships, and stipends were 
obtained from various provincial governments. 

The Conference urged well-to-do Muslims to send their boys 
to England for higher studies. Syed Ahmad, Maulvi Muhammad 
Samiullah Khan, Maulvi Abdul Latif, Nawab Shams-ul-Huda 
and other Muslim elite families had sent their sons abroad and 
were proud of doing so. By 1893, thirty-one ex-students of 
Aligarh College had passed their Bar-at-Law in England,* but 
due to lack of proficiency in language and the social problems 
they had suffered, it was thought necessary to discuss the matter 
in the Conference. It was proposed that young Muslims who 
went abroad should have reached the age of 20 and have passed 
the first Arts examination so that they could understand class 
lectures properly. It was also advised that some sort of 
supervision, similar to that of parents in their homeland, be 
provided in order to restrict the bad influences picked up from 
the English environment. Theodore Beck moved a resolution in 
which he argued that: 


some people think they should go to England, if at all, when fully 
grown up, say at 25 or 30 years of age. Others, that they should go 
at 20 or 21 or thereabouts. Others think that 17 or 18 is the best 
age. Others again that the best thing would be to send them at a 
very tender age, say 10 or 12, so they might be educated at good 
English schools before reading in English colleges. And there are 
in Bengal at least some people who think that the cleverest thing of 
all is to put them on board a ship before they are born so that they 
may first see the light on the soil of England, and become thereby 
entitled to the rights of full blown British subjects...“ 


Pointing out the drawbacks and dangers of sending youngsters 
abroad at an early stage, he said: 


..@ young man requires a certain force of character to resist all 
these temptations...I think it is better that young Muhammadans 
first be thoroughly Islamized before going to England.® 
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After a thorough discussion in which Syed Karamat Husain, 
Syed Ahmad, and some others participated, the Conference 
achieved a consensus according to which it asked the community 


not to send their children to England before the age of 20 and with 
qualification upto Intermediate or First Arts except those who are 
deputed for the Civil Service Examination or for some special 
purposes. Moreover they should be supervised as they would be by 
their parents.” 


That the Conference was right to show such concern was 
suggested by a resolution passed the following year (1892) 
regarding the ‘trend of marriages by some students in England’. 
It was considered ‘unsuitable, a national loss, and decadence as 
well as a bid to hinder the educational uplift of the nation.’ 


5. Monitoring the Condition of Muslim Education 


A further initiative of the Conference was to establish a special 
section to consider reports on the condition of Muslim education 
in various districts. This was presented in a paper before the 
Conference in 1892 by Theodore Beck. He pointed out that 


whereas the proportion of Muhammadan students in the colleges in 
the NWP & Oudh had increased of late years so that it was now 
nearly equal to that in the schools, viz, about 20 per cent, the 
proportion in the schools had not shown a similar tendency to 
increase. So it was considered necessary to collect full information 
about the number of Muhammadan scholars in each district and the 
causes that prevented more from going to school, and to apply 
suitable remedies.” 


The special section that was established to carry out this task 
was instructed to obtain exact information as to the causes that 
kept the Muhammadans from learning English, and to ascertain 
how far religious prejudice, poverty, and negligence were 
tespectively responsible for this. In addition, it was to ascertain 
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the circumstances of every locality in order to discover what 
remedies were best suited to each place.” 

A Managing Committee consisting of Theodore Beck, Viqar- 
ul-Mulk, Mirza Abid Alf Beg,*' Maulvi Karamat Husain, 
Muhammad Hashmatullap, and Syed Ahmad Khan was put 
forward to supervise the whole project. The last named was 
forced to act as Secretary until the work achieved some 
progress. In an appeal entitled ‘The Muhammadan Educational 
Census to all patriotic Muhammadans for assistance in the great 
work’, published in the Aligarh Institute Gazette on 8 December 
1893, Muslims were told: 


what is wanted for this work, is a body of some hundreds of 
energetic patriotic men who will do work, go from home to home, 
take down the names of the people who do not educate sons, and 
stir up the talents and sleepy energies of the people. Every man, 
however modest his circumstances, can assist in this task, and can 
help to bring home to the people the needs of the nation.® 


Initially the census was in 1892, in Aligarh, Bareilly, 
Shahjahanpur, Tilhar, Fatehpur, Rewari, Ghazipur, and Kakori. 
The names and addresses were obtained of the fathers, of about 
sixty boys, who had failed to educate their sons due to 
negligence rather than poverty. 

The census remained in operation for three years and reports 
were presented in 1893, 1894, and 1895. A total of 1932 
families were interviewed, and about 10,000 persons in 27 
different cities of the Punjab and the NWP & Oudh were 
questioned regarding their income and the education of their 
sons and daughters.** Most of the work was performed by 
College students during the vacations. Beck had proposed 
that the census programme continue for at least ten years*” for 
which purpose corresponding members were appointed among 
government employees as they were able to consult official 
records. As a voluntary and non-political association, the 
Conference had been granted permission for this by the NWP 
& Oudh government which declared how good it was ‘to see all 
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Muhammadan officers of government endeavouring to promote 
the aims of the Association.’** In the beginning, 78 
corresponding members—31 from the Punjab, 35 from the 
NWP, 12 from Oudh, and one from Bihar—were suggested. 

The census however, could not be continued after 1895 for 
lack of workers. Beck had hoped to recruit four to five hundred 
of them but they did not come forward. Matters were not helped 
by the carelessness of the corresponding members. Fifteen 
members received the census forms® but only two completed 
them. While eighteen others promised to undertake census work 
in their respective localities, only five actually did so. Beck 
complained of the lack of cooperation and wondered if the 
community could make any progress when so few were willing 
to help. 

The analysis drawn from the census of 1892/93 pointed out 
that many thousands of Muslim boys were left uneducated not 
because of poverty, but because of the negligence of their 
parents. Beck proposed that the names of the defaulters be 
recorded and that pamphlets and papers pointing out the need 
for education be despatched by post. The 


most stirring poems that have been written on the backwardness of 
the Muhammadans, the most eloquent exhortations...to educate 
themselves, tables of statistics to appeal to their parental affection 
or their national pride, should be sent in succession month after 
month until at last minds slowly appreciate the necessity of their 
taking some steps for their sons’ education. Further lectures and 
speeches may be given and every one invited personally to attend. 


In 1896 it was decided that, as nothing could be gained from 
voluntary work, a man be engaged to travel through the Punjab 
and NWP to collect the required statistics of Muslim children of 
school-going age. It was desired that an Urdu pamphlet showing 
the summary of work be distributed among the members. 

In fact, through the able guidance of Theodore Beck, the 
Conference launched a successful campaign to investigate the 
causes of why most Muslim boys were kept away from schools 
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by their parents. Unfortunately, this campaign lasted for only 
three years, otherwise it could have produced far-reaching 
results. Later, in 1905, the task of monitoring Muslim education 
was entrusted to several paid agents (safirs) appointed by the 
Conference, but they too failed to achieve any significant 
progress in this regard. 


6. Religious Education 


The question of religious education for Muslims in public 
institutions remained a matter of great importance throughout 
the period. By 1882, a general feeling existed among sections 
of Indian society that the policy of secular education should be 
abandoned in favour of religious education which should be 
provided to each child in the principles of his own faith. But the 
British government continued to adopt a neutral policy in this 
matter and received support from the recommendations of the 
Education Commission which reiterated the necessity of keeping 
all government schools secular.“ The government was even 
asked to pay grants-in-aid only to institutions for secular 
education.® Syed Ahmad also considered it unnecessary for the 
community to expect, or even desire that the government arrange 
such education. Instead, he believed that Muslims themselves 
should take the necessary measures. Commenting on the views 
of Dr Leitner, President of the Anjuman-i-Punjab, that religious 
instruction should form a part of state education, he wrote to the 
local government that ‘if the government were to introduce any 
kind [of religious education] in its Universities or Colleges, 
then it would be departing from a very excellent policy...’ 
However, the Conference supported the view that the 
government should give permission and the community make 
the arrangements. It was stated in the Rules of Procedure that 
the Conference ‘would investigate the state of religious 
education in the English teaching schools of the Muslims and 
discover the means to improve it effectively.’” In 1888, the 
Conference resolved: 
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that all the local governments (except the Punjab) should be petitioned 
to kindly allow the Muhammadan students to receive their religious 
education in the government schools before or after the fixed school 
hours at the community's expense through some school teacher—if 
he was willing to do so—or any other teacher as has been permitted 
by the Punjab government through the Resolution of its Education 
Department no. 144 dated 25 July 1888.% 


Presiding over the meeting, Sirdar Muhammad Hayat Khan 
pointed out in his address that: 


in accordance with the policy of our benign government, religious 
education of the boys who read in those schools is altogether 
lost...Every one can appreciate the evil effects of the decline of 
religious education, and until we come together and concentrate 
our attention on providing the proper means, neither our religious 
nor our worldly condition can be set right.? 


This time Viqar-ul-Mulk, Maulvi Mushtaq Husain presented 
a scheme proposing that the governments of the Punjab and the 
NWP & Oudh be requested to allow maulvis to be appointed by 
Muslims, to teach in schools for half an hour twice a week, 
during the hours allotted to the teaching of what was known as 
the second language.” He also proposed that Muslims appoint 
committees to collect contributions in order to pay teachers for 
this kind of education. Their appointment and dismissal was to 
depend on the discretion of the institution concerned. Able 
students were to be awarded scholarships and awards by 
committees.” 

The move was strongly opposed by Syed Ahmad, Sheikh 
Khairuddin, Maulvi Noor Ahmad, and Munshi Muhammad 
Rahmatullah Ra’ad, while Mirza Abid Ali Beg, Mirza Qaseem 
Beg, and Maulvi Jamilur Rahman supported its broader aspects. 
Syed Ahmad considered that, ‘as the Conference desired the 
well-being of the country, similarly it wished to maintain its 
integrity. It would be shameful to request the government when 
it already had been rejected.’” He challenged the Conference 
with the remarks that: 
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you become very ecclesiastical as well as enthusiastic Muslims, 
when in practice you do nothing. Instead, first make an effort of 
your own and then attract the attention of the government. What 
good did you do in the Punjab when the government allowed you 
to arrange for the said education. Nothing was achieved in practice.” 


The Conference was still not satisfied. There remained the 
issue of whether Government would allow religious education 
to be given during school hours. Meanwhile in 1893, it was 
suggested that in the absence of religious education, it was 
necessary that the ‘Arabic language be taught along with English 
education.’ But the move was not successful due to a sharp 
difference of opinion. Later this was amended to ‘scholarships 
should be awarded to encourage the Arabic language.’ 

However, the efforts of the Conference proved successful 
and the government of the NWP & Oudh decided to implement 
the ‘Scheme of Religious Education’ as proposed by Vigar-ul- 
Mulk in a pamphlet entitled ‘A Scheme for the introduction of 
Religious instruction in Government Schools and Colleges’ and 
referred to the Director of Public Instruction on 2 September 
1894. After some correspondence among government officials 
on the subject, the Lieutenant-Governor decided to ‘give a trial 
to the scheme...but in somewhat modified form.’ It was 
introduced on an experimental basis at Government High School, 
Amroha, in Moradabad district.” Later, a Circular was issued 
on 31 July 1896, in which all Anglo-vernacular schools of the 
department were directed that the ‘second language lesson will 
be so arranged that religious instruction can be given for two 
half hours in a week by a single instructor...to boys whose 
parents wish them to receive it...’’* This was the first example 
of successful pressure on the government by the Conference. 

The Conference thanked the local government in its annual 
meeting in 1896.” The efforts of Viqar-ul-Mulk, who had made 
tremendous efforts to achieve the said objective, were also 
appreciated.”* 
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It was often debated at the time whether or not the Conference 
was achieving its goal. Syed Ahmad himself was pessimistic 
and often remarked: ‘Qaum murda ho chuki hae’ (the nation is 
dead). But his assumption was not accepted even by his closest 
companions, Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Shibli. Undoubtedly, the 
Conference was effective. It was a useful agency for removing 
the doubts and rumours which persisted on account of the 
opposition of the orthodox classes.” The modernists, like Syed 
Ahmad, Theodore Beck, Theodore Morison, Syed Mahmud, 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Syed Karamat Husain, and Maulvi Muhammad 
Hashmatullah established their position within the Conference 
by emphasizing the greater importance of higher English 
education over madrasah education. It was for this reason that 
the conservative group, including such individuals as Munshi 
Sirajuddin, Sheikh Khairuddin, Irfan Ali Beg, and Munshi 
Rahmatullah Ra’ ad began to stress that the ulema should reform 
the-curriculum and mode of teaching in madrasahs and other 
traditional forms of Muslim education in accordance with 
modern tendencies.” The foundation of Nadwat-ul-Ulema at 
Kanpur in 1893 was welcomed by the Conference, while Aligarh 
College received the attention of the Muslim elite, and the 
institution was able to recover the loss stemming from the 
embezzlement of its funds in 1895. 

The Conference also vehemently supported the scheme 
introducing religious education in the government schools of 
the NWP & Oudh which had met with a fair degree of success. 
The University of Allahabad excluded Cox’s History of the 
Establishment of British Rule in India from its entrance courses 
at the request of the Conference, made in 1889, as some parts 
were ‘of a very offensive character, condemning the 
Muhammadan religion.’*! 

The Conference played a vital role in presenting Aligarh 
College as a central national institution as well as a model 
institution for the socio-cultural uplift of the Muslims of India. 
Its efforts to provide funds in order to stabilize the financial 
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condition of the College were fairly successful. In 1898, after 
the death of Syed Ahmad, the Conference was the sole agency 
whose continuous and dominating role finally paved the way 
for upgrading the College to the status of a university. 

Finally, the census infused a new spirit in its activities. It was 
not an exaggeration when Mohsin-ul-Mulk remarked that ‘Beck 
awakened the Conference.’ Had his census work been continued, 
Muslims might have gone much further in achieving a significant 
improvement in their educational condition. In addition, the 
Conference helped to create a sense of nationalism among the 
Muslims of British India by encouraging lectures and poems on 
their socio-cultural and educational condition, presented by 
Muslim scholars and poets, such as Syed Ahmad, Maulvi Nazir 
Ahmad, Altaf Husain Hali, Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Maulvi Muhammad 
Shibli, Syed Husain Bilgrami, and Waheeduddin Saleem. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR A 
MUSLIM UNIVERSITY (1898-1920) 


Arguably the greatest achievement of the Conference was its 
successful campaign to found Aligarh Muslim University. 
During the campaign, the Conference was the forum in which 
the objects of the University were decided. It was the Conference 
which obtained money from the community. And it was the 
Conference which played a constructive role in resolving the 
constitutional difficulties that arose between the promoters of 
the University and the government. 

The campaign for a Muslim University had three phases: the 
first (1898-1908) began with the setting up of the Sir Syed 
Memorial Fund to improve the finances of MAO College and to 
realize the founder’s aim of raising it to university level. The 
period was full of discussions regarding the proper content of 
university education and the nature of the university’s relations 
with other educational institutions. These, however, died as 
attention was diverted into political channels during the years 
1905-08. The phase between 1908-12 saw the movement begin 
once more the collection of funds to the point where it had 
sufficient means to found a university. The third phase, 1913- 
20, saw first the supporters of the campaign split into radicals 
and conservatives when government refused to grant a charter 
on the terms the Conference demanded, and then finally, it saw 
the triumph of the conservatives when they accepted the 
government's conditions. 
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The idea of a separate Muslim University was part of the dream 
of Syed Ahmad Khan from the beginning; it was included in the 
preliminary scheme he submitted to the Government in 1871.' 
Until the death of Syed Ahmad Khan, however, the university 
was ‘more a metaphor than a practical programme.’ The year 
1898, indeed, was a particularly gloomy one for supporters of 
the Conference: its great founder was dead; Aligarh College 
was in financial crisis because a clerk had embezzled 
Rs 115,000; enrolment in the College had fallen to such a point 
that its very existence was in doubt;? and there was a struggle 
between Syed Ahmad’s son Syed Mahmud and Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
for the Honorary Secretaryship of the institution. To the 
satisfaction of the provincial government, it was the latter who 
won.> 

In these circumstances, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan 
proposed the establishment of the Sir Syed Memorial Fund, and 
did so with the strong support of Theodore Beck.* When they 
put the idea to Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who was utterly depressed by 
the precarious financial condition of the College, he replied: 


you talk like Sheikh Chilli [a fantasizing fictional character]. Sir 
Syed and his friends could hardly collect 7 lakhs of rupees after 
thirty years’ struggle in favourable circumstances. How would you 
get 10 lakhs in such crucial times?5 


However, when they argued that if the College was lost to the 
nation, he would be held responsible on the Day of Judgement, 
he eventually agreed. They decided to collect ten lakhs of rupees 
to cover the debts of the College and to raise it to university 
status. 

Two further factors helped North Indian Muslims march in 
this direction: there was the evidence of their great success with 
Aligarh College which helped them believe in the possibility of 
raising it, and therefore their community’s attainments, to 
university level; there was also the enthusiasm of the two leading 
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Englishmen associated with Aligarh, Theodore Beck and 
Theodore Morison, for the plan to make the College into a 
residential teaching university. The Conference provided the 
forum in which all could work together to build the framework 
for the ‘ideal university’.© Theodore Morison moved the first 
resolution of the first Conference’ after Syed Ahmad’s death, 
which asked that ‘this Conference approves the establishment 
of a Muhammadan University.’* 

Subcommittees were formed to propagate the aims of the 
University and to raise subscriptions.? Even Justice Badruddin 
Tyabji, who had long opposed the Conference as an ‘anti- 
Congress’ organization, now donated Rs 2000 and offered his 
support.'° 

In subsequent sessions of the Conference, up to 1905, a 
number of goals were developed. The first was that the 
University should be residential and that it should provide 
religious and moral training. In moving his resolution at the 
Lahore session of the Conference in 1898, Theodore Morison 
had made clear that: 


in the existing universities there were two serious defects of which 
Muhammadans complained: (1) that there was no religious 
; (2) that there was no moral training. The existing 
in India were merely examining bodies, and not only 
that, but their students were usually a heterogeneous body and these 
two causes made such defects inevitable; but in a university 
primarily for students of one creed some scheme of religious 
education could easily be put into force, and if in addition, the 
university were made a residential one, after the manner of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, moral training too would 
also be possible. Again such a university might be a most important 
instrument in reviving the study of Arabic letters, a learning which 
had fallen into such sad decay..." 


Muslims also had the idea that the university should be the 
focus for regenerating Islam throughout the world. This was 
particularly the aim of the Aga Khan who felt that an Aligarh 
University would become an Oxford of the Muslim world. ‘We 
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can stop the decadence of Islam’, he said, ‘through founding 
such a university.”'? 

The government itself, moreover, was aware, and indeed so 
were Muslims, that higher education was losing its concern for 
quality. In a resolution a few years after Morison’s speech it 
stated that 


Higher education is pursued with too excessive a view to entering 
government service, with the result that its scope is unduly 
narrowed: (2) that excessive prominence is given to examinations: 
(3) that courses of study are too purely literary in character: (4) that 
schools and colleges train the intelligence of the students too little, 
and their memory too much." 


Maulvi Rafiuddin, President of the London Patriotic League 
had similar ambitions as regards the first world Muslim 
university. It was one, moreover, which would train students to 
take part in religious debates in the world at large.'* 

Various schemes were proposed to bring the young educated 
generation into contact with their religion. Several involved the 
establishment of a faculty of Islamic Studies in which Kalam 
(Theology), Hadith (Sayings of the Prophet), and Fiqh 
(Jurisprudence), would be taught with the aims that no Muslim 
should remain unaware of basic Islamic dogma and that the 
great books of religious learning might be reformed.'* 

Theodore Morison suggested, moreover, that no student 
should be allowed to appear in the B.A. examination unless he 
was declared successful in a Diniyat (Islamic Studies) 
examination on the grounds that such ‘an education would have 
an excellent moral effect, and also a sound knowledge of the 
elements of Muhammadan theology would tend to remove much 
bigotry and fanaticism which was the fruit of ignorance.’'® Beck 
was strongly in favour of Morison’s proposal, but he considered 
that religion was a ‘matter of practice and of the heart rather 
than a matter of text book and memory.’ Hence Morison’s 
suggestion was amended after a lengthy debate.'” 

However, the University was not to be too influenced by the 
ulema whom the Conference was proposing to draw into its 
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midst. When Maulvi Khuda Baksh, later to become a 
distinguished Islamicist, voiced apprehensions that the new 
university would fall under the influence of the Nadwatul Ulema, 
which was at that very time making strenuous investigations 
into the state of advanced education in the traditional Islamic 
Sciences, Mian Muhammad Shafi made it clear that there was 
nothing to fear.'® 

The second goal was that the University should promote 
oriental as well as western education. Early in 1904, Morison 
suggested that a school for advanced Arabic Studies should be 
established at Aligarh to win the support of orthodox Muslims 
in the campaign for a University. He argued that being the 
centre of learning in Northern India, Aligarh was the proper 
place for such studies and not the Dar-ul-Ulum at Deoband or 
the Nadwatul Ulema of Lucknow. He drafted a scheme in 
consultation with a distinguished Persian scholar, Sir Denison 
Ross, Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah, in December 1903. 
According to the scheme, the British government was to be 
requested to patronize Arabic studies, by providing staff and 
funds, to arrest the decadence of oriental learning." 

Morison pressed for the opening of an Arabic faculty in the 
University: 


the Arabic faculty would be the first to be established for the higher 
learning of the subject. The essential prerequisite is to provide a 
standard library containing Arabic literature including its 
dictionaries and reference material on language and literature. Books 
published in Egypt and Beirut and in European countries should 
also be provided. Out of the library budget, a permanent amount 
should be allocated for the purchase of modern publications and the 
Journals of the oriental societies.” 


He further proposed the appointment of a European Professor 
of Arabic, who would work with the assistance of an Indian 
scholar, educated in Europe and Egypt, to carry out researches 
in the field along with three young scholars holding Master’s 
Degrees in Arabic studies.*! 
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Maulana Shibli, a distinguished scholar of oriental studies 
and a former professor of Aligarh College, differed from the 
trustees over the government proposals. Mentioning attempts to 
draw up financial and student support from Iran, he said: 


our national leaders showed their determination with utmost courage 
and freedom by opposing the suggestion which [presumably] could 
lead towards immediate destruction of the Muslim nation. Now 
anyone can rebut the objections of their critics that our leaders 
cannot oppose the proposals of any English officer...Surprisingly, 
they oppose the opening of Arabic Studies in a College which is 
{Anglo and] Oriental too. It is presented as a centre of national as 
well as religious studies of the Muslims. If it is desired to extend 
the University academic frontiers to Iran, and if the proposed 
University is meant to work for the renaissance of Islamic learning, 
how can it be isolated from Arabic studies?” 


Imad-ul-Mulk Syed Husain Bilgrami, was not in favour of 
Arabic as a medium of higher western education due to the 
absence of reference literature. Works translated into Arabic 
were full of French terminology which maulvis found difficult 
to understand. Works translated from Greek into Arabic under 
the Abbasids failed to transfer the original spirit because the 
translators did not know enough Greek.” ‘I have no sympathy’, 
he declared, ‘with those who would organize a distinct faculty 
of Oriental Learning in connection with the Muhammadan 
University: 


we may rest assured that Muhammadans left to themselves will 
never let their old learning die. We have well-founded schools at 
Deoband, Arrah, Hyderabad and other towns where Muhammadan 
learning is kept up as it should be, and a movement has recently 
been set on foot for a more systematic inculcation of it which 
commands the sympathy of all right-minded Muhammadans.* 


Syed Amir Ali, then Judge of the Calcutta High Court, also 
opposed the emphasis on Arabic. He wanted three faculties to 
be introduced, i.e. Classical, Modern, and Medical and Industrial 
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Sciences. He stressed that the curriculum should coincide with 
that introduced in the government universities so that the degrees 
received should have similar status. He proposed that a 
committee consisting of educational experts be appointed in 
order to frame a programme keeping in view modern trends and 
requirements.?> 

Although Arabic was not to play a pivotal role in the teaching 
of the new University, many Muslims considered it important to 
do research in Arabic and other oriental literatures to save them 
from ‘degeneration’. They hoped that support for Arabic in the 
University would be a step forward for Islamic learning and 
would also promote unity and brotherhood amongst Muslims.” 
But the idea was vehemently opposed by the College trustees 
who considered it an attempt to distract the attention of Muslims 
from modern learning. Ultimately, the Government modified 
the scheme and decided to hire European professors, one each 
for Arabic and Sanskrit studies in Aligarh and Benares Colleges 
tespectively.”” 

Western education, however, was declared the mainspring at 
the university's activities. This could serve the purpose both of 
advancing higher studies and of reforming oriental literature, 
which had become archaic. A thorough review of the latter in 
the light of western researches was sought. Men like Shibli had 
long urged ulema to explore the treasures of oriental learning 
with the tools of western research methods and intellectual 
understanding. It was for that reason that he had favoured the 
scheme of the Nadwatul Ulema to found a college.* Shah Din 
Barrister had similar views, saying that the only way to make 
oriental education of any benefit to the community was through 
Western research in the field, otherwise the scarcity of reference 
and source material would remain a continuing obstacle. There 
was a time, he said, when Europeans benefitted from the 
intellectual and academic explorations of Muslims, now it was 
high time for Muslims to get their return with ‘interest’. The 
incorporation of European research into Arabic literature would 
give it new vigour.” As Charles Trevelyn sai 
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the time has arrived when the ancient debt of civilization which 
Europe owes to Asia, is about to be repaid; and sciences cradled in 
the East and brought to maturity in the West, are now by a final 
effort to overspread the world.” 


There was a wide range of Western subjects thought suitable 
for the University curriculum: English language and literature, 
philosophy, mathematics (general and mixed), history, political 
economy, political science, law, modern and classical languages 
(French, German, Greek, and Latin). Syed Amir Ali wanted to 
add Turkish, Italian, and Russian to classical languages. Imad- 
ul-Mulk however, wanted to start off the University with a 
minimum number of faculties, including languages, 
mathematics, philosophy, and logic, history, political science, 
and economics. Law was ‘another indispensable discipline,’ but 
could be delayed until funds were provided. European classics 
and modern languages might be included at some later stage.*! 

The third goal was for the University to act as a central 
institution for Muslims from all over India. This was not a new 
idea. In 1895 the leading newspaper editor, Maulvi 
Bashiruddin,” had proposed to the Educational Conference the 
affiliation of Islamia schools with MAO College, and he was 
strongly supported by Theodore Beck.* Beck thought it 
necessary that the Muslim University should affiliate all Islamia 
schools and colleges which would be encouraged not only to 
prepare students for admission to the University but also to 
send their teachers and professors to receive training. Whether 
or not the process of affiliation should reach beyond the Islamia 
College was to be left for further discussion.* 

Muslim ambition did not rest merely with the affiliation of 
institutions in India. Ultimately it was hoped that those outside 
India might be affiliated as well. Thus, not just an All-India 
Muslim University but an Asian Muslim University would be 
created for students from China, Malaya, Afghanistan, Zanzibar, 
and the Eastern Coast of Africa.** Maulvi Rafiuddin argued that 
this would bring certain political advantages to Britain. It would 
be appreciated that a Christian government was patronizing a 
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Muslim institution which would consolidate its power and 
enhance its image in the eyes of the Muslims of Asia and 
Africa.** There was also the ambition to ensure that the 
institution had the best academic faculty and other requisites of 
a good university so that able Muslim students would not feel 
‘obliged to go to England or Germany. Aligarh was to be such a 
home of learning as to command the same respect from scholars 
as Berlin or Oxford, Leipzig or Paris.’ 

There was little opposition to these plans; leading circles in 
the community were in favour of opening Islamia institutions in 
all the provincial capitals and looked for a representative 
University which would provide religious, social, and political 
guidance. The hope was that it would strengthen national feeling 
and continue to foster the spirit of loyalty towards the British 
government advocated by Syed Ahmad Khan.** Although, in his 
Presidential address to the Bombay meeting of 1903, Justice 
Tyabji donated Rs 2000 to assist the cause and declared that 
certainly a Muslim University would foster learning, he struck a 
dissenting note when he argued firmly against affiliation. ‘We 
can continue our educational programme only through local 
institutions without a university. So far as the Bombay 
Presidency is concerned, a Muslim University is not a 
necessity.’ 

During this period the advocates of the University idea 
approached the government of India. In 1899, Beck met the 
Viceroy in Simla to discuss the subject.“ When Curzon‘! 
mentioned it to Queen Victoria, she was full of support for the 
idea and wished to send ‘a small contribution’ to the Fund.’ 
Curzon replied in negative tones: 


though the general purpose is laudable, the Viceroy would not like 
to see the present college, which is a success, expanded until the 
success of a new experiment is equally assured; and he is doubtful 
whether for some little time, the requisite funds will be forthcoming. 
There is also a movement on the part of some professed but doubtful 
friends of the college to divert it from the existing lines of 
communicating a western education with the object of giving to its 
curriculum a narrower, and possibly political basis.” 
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When he visited Aligarh College in April 1901, Curzon made 
it clear that he doubted if Muslims had either the financial means 
or enough support in their community in general to establish a 
sectarian University.“ The same line was taken by the University 
Commission in 1902 which was particularly discouraging about 
the formation of denominational universities.‘ 

The recommendations of the Commission left the promoters 
of the University scheme downhearted but defiant. ‘We are not 
a thorn in the ribs of government’, declared Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
‘but a heart in its chest’*® and the Educational Conference of 
1902 reiterated its determination to found a national University.” 
Theodore Morison, however, found positive signs in the 
statements of the Commission’s report about the advantages of 
the creation of genuine university towns with traditions of their 
own. He pointed out that the Commission had conceded that 
under the present system, the colleges of each university were 
scattered, therefore neither students nor lecturers had an 
opportunity of meeting each other after class to discuss academic 
matters. If many parents sent their sons to be educated amongst 
their co-religionists, not only would it help to spread education 
but would also produce university towns. The government, 
furthermore, would have to spend very little as the people would 
donate generously to their respective denominational 
universities.** 

So absorbed was the Conference in the Muslim University 
project during the years 1898-1904 (it passed 13 resolutions on 
the subject) that the Raja of Mahmudabad® felt obliged to 
remind his colleagues that 


while the future University was a suitable ideal for the 
community...it should remember that it was a comparatively distant 
object. ‘There are a number of important matters,’ he reminded, 
‘closely affecting the well-being of Muhammadans which require 
our attention at the present moment.’® 
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The Indian Universities Act of 1904 and the departure of 
Theodore Morision to England closed the University question 
for the time being. Collections for the Sir Syed Memorial Fund 
came almost to a halt. Activity was reduced to the passing of an 
annual Conference resolution on the subject.*' The attention of 
the Aligarh leadership was diverted towards organizing a 
delegation to meet the Viceroy in October 1906 and setting up 
their political party, the All-India Muslim League, in December 
1906.** A further distraction was the revival of old friction 
between the English professors and the students of Aligarh 
College which came to a head during the great student strike of 
February 1907. Matters were made worse when, on the death of 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk in October 1907, he was succeeded as Honorary 
Secretary of the College by Viqar-ul-Mulk. Vigar-ul-Mulk 
differed from Mr Archbold, the Principal, over various matters 
concerning administration and discipline. The Principal and the 
other English staff petitioned Sir John Hewett, Lieutenant- 
Governor United Provinces and Oudh, for the redress of their 
grievances. Hewett intervened openly as a patron of the College, 
which was not appreciated by the Trustees and the public, and 
the Principal was forced to resign. This paved the way for a 
power struggle amongst the Aligarh old boys. Aftab Ahmad 
Khan and Mohammad Ali formed separate camps to achieve 
their own ends in different bodies such as the Board of Trustees 
and the Old Boys’ Association. The University question did not 
make progress in such an environment.*? 


Second Phase: Revival with Vigour (1908-12) 


A new phase in the Muslim University movement opened at the 
Educational Conference at Amritsar in 1908. The spur to this 
development was a rapidly growing communal consciousness 
which arose in small part from a growing Pan-Islamic awareness 
as Muslims responded to events in Egypt, Iran, and the Ottoman 
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Empire, and in large part as Muslims through their new all- 
India political organization the Muslim League, pressed for 
special concessions, in particular separate electorates and special 
weightage on account of their political importance, as 
government set out to reform the legislative councils. Their 
communal consciousness, moreover, was only increased when 
it came to be known that the Hindus were also considering the 
foundation of a denomination university. 

The first sign of this new urgency was the presidential speech 
of the Nawab of Dhaka to the Conference in 1908. He was 
worried about the slow speed of the collection of funds: just 
twenty committees had been set up so far and only a few lakhs 
collected. Responding to the Nawab’s concern, Sahibzada 
Aftab Ahmad Khan proposed that provincial committees be 
instituted, with permanent presidents and secretaries, to collect 
contributions. These committees would work under the Sir Syed 
Memorial Fund Committee. Their monthly reports were to be 
published in the newspapers and their annual statements were to 
be submitted to the Conference.’ He also presented to the 
Conference a twelve-year plan for the collection of 24 lakhs of 
rupees for the University fund. The community should aim to 
buy sufficient equipment to educate one thousand students, 
including study rooms for the teaching staff, libraries, 
laboratories, and hostels for accommodation. If government 
refused to grant a charter for the University, then the College 
would be able to provide higher education instead.*” 

So strong was this new urgency and the enthusiasm that it 
engendered that, as an eyewitness reported, ‘it looked as if 
money was showering down. Within two hours...two lakhs of 
rupees were collected.’** Amongst the 213 people who 
contributed were the wealthy and those of noble families: the 
Nawab of Dhaka, Shaikh Sadiq Ali, Minister of Khairpur State, 
Syed Ali Imam,” the Bankipur Barrister, Shaikh Jamil Ahmad 
of Amritsar, and many others. Some covenanted portions of 
their income for three, six, or ten years or more. Some in poorly 
paid service posts undertook to pay 1% of their monthly salary 
for the period of their service, or even their whole lives.” 
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Religious leaders like Shah Sulaiman of Phulwari Sharif and 
Diwan Syed Muhammad of Pakpattan not only contributed to 
the fund but also gave strong moral support. ‘I would only say’, 
declared Shah Sulaiman, 


that your academic fate depends upon this University. You will 
survive if you succeed in founding it. If you fail, you will be ruined 
completely as you are already in a way (Mitay to ho hee, malyamate 
ho jaogai) | want to see it with my own eyes (ain-ul-yageen) and 
would like to enter it.‘! 


Indeed, the religious fervour was so great that Nawab 
Muhammad Ishaq Khan and Sheikh Ghulam Sadiq of Khairpur 
State contributed in the name of the Prophet (pBux). 

It was not until 1910 that the movement really got going, in 
part because communal attention was diverted by the climax of 
the Morley-Minto reform process, which involved the most 
vigorous protest yet displayed by Indian Muslims, and in part 
because in 1909 the Hindu University movement began to get 
under way. In 1910, the Aga Khan launched his ‘Now or Never’ 
appeal to the Educational Conference meeting in Nagpur, in 
which he offered to grant one lakh rupees to the University 
fund, if the community could raise nineteen lakhs. Eager to 
demonstrate his leadership of the community (he was hoping 
that it would be recognized in the award of honours at the 
coming Coronation Durbar), he travelled to the major cities 
along with Shaukat Ali as his right hand man. ‘I travelled all 
over India’, the Aga Khan wrote in his Memoirs, 


I went to great Muslim leaders, to the poor, and to the rich, to 
princes, and to the peasants. My own monetary contribution was 
100,000 rupees, which was quite a sum in those days; in all I 
collected more than three million rupees. These were years of 
unremitting hard work. For days and weeks at a time, it seemed, I 
lived in railway trains.“ 


He sought to create a ‘network of Muharamadan colleges all 
over India on the lines of the present Aligarh College.’® Not to 
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be outdone, the Raja of Mahmudabad, the leading Muslim 
landlord of North India, also hired a train and proceeded to tour 
the Punjab and Sindh with Vigar-ul-Mulk, Maulana Muhammad 
Shibli, and Aftab Ahmad Khan.® Now the Sir Syed Memorial 
Fund Committee was replaced by a Muslim University Fund 
Committee headed by the Aga Khan. Women, moreover, were 
drawn in too; the Conference appointed a women’s central 
committee consisting of Syed Ahmad Khan's daughter-in-law 
Begum Justice Mahmud (President), Begum Viqar-ul-Mulk 
(Vice-President), and Begum Shaikh Abdullah® (Secretary) 
which appealed to Indian Muslim women to strive for a Muslim 
University to ‘provide our children with pious religious 
education and create among them true Islamic characteristics’ .* 
Wrote one observer in 1911: 


A subject of paramount interest in India at the present time is the 
proposed Moslem University. Indeed, interest in the proposed 
University is not restricted to India, but the sound thereof has gone 
forth throughout the British Empire and the limits of the Islamic 
World. 


After the tour, in which enough money was collected, the 
promoters of the University movement set up a constitution 
committee headed by the Raja of Mahmudabad. A draft 
constitution was prepared by Syed Ali Bilgrami which was 
discussed by the committee in mid-April 1911.” The same year, 
in May, the first deputation consisting of the Raja of 
Mahmudabad, Viqar-ul-Mulk, Aftab Ahmad Khan, and 
Dr Ziauddin Ahmad met with Sir Harcourt Butler, the Education 
member of the Council of the Governor-General at Simla.”' 

The committee proposed the following constitution: the 
Viceroy was to be the Chancellor, who could appoint the Vice- 
Chancellor and Visitors, inquire into University affairs, approve 
academic regulations, courses of study, etc. He was empowered 
to veto academic statutes and appointments. The Court of 
Trustees was to be the body which represented the Muslim 
community in the running of the University. A Senate composed 
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of forty people, each elected for five years, would have the 
power to co-opt the principals and professors of colleges 
affiliated to the University. There was to be a Syndicate, a 
Committee of Management, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Deans of five faculties, the Provost and three members 
elected by the Senate.” 

The Viceroy, Hardinge, and the Education Member, Butler, 
sympathized with Muslim ambitions but considered it necessary 
to frame similar sets of regulations for both Hindu and Muslim 
Universities.” The idea of denominational universities had 
grown in both communities and it was not possible for the 
government to treat them differently.” 

The Secretary of State for India, on the recommendation of 
the Viceroy, approved the establishment of the Muslim 
University in principle.’ On 31 July 1911, this approval was 
conveyed to the Raja of Mahmudabad by Harcourt Butler, who 
stressed the importance of an acceptable constitution being 
formulated and of enough funds being raised.”* When 
Mahmudabad put the government proposals to the Constitution 
Committee on 20 August 1911, he failed to win its support for 
two key government concerns: a small manageable Senate and 
power for the Viceroy to approve all appointments. The 
committee made it perfectly clear that it wanted a representative 
Court of the Muslim community consisting of two hundred 
members, that this Court should have authority over the Senate 
and its British professors, and that appointments should not be 
subject to Vicregal approval.” 

This resulted in the preparation of a second draft constitution 
by Aziz Mirza,” an Aligarian and Secretary of the Muslim 
League. This recommended a Court with power over the Senate, 
subject to the veto of the Viceroy as Chancellor, the right to 
affiliate schools and colleges to the University, and compulsory 
theology for all Muslim students.”? 

When the draft was discussed in the meeting with Harcourt 
Butler on 23 September 1911, he made it clear that government 
would never approve an expanded Court of Trustees with power 
to overrule the Senate and the Viceroy’s approval of all 
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appointments. So far as affiliation was concerned, government 
did not agree as it desired to see Aligarh University as a teaching 
and residential university reflecting the traditions of Aligarh 
College. Moreover, Butler warned that the amount of thirty lakhs 
was not enough for the establishment of a university. 

Another meeting was held between the Education Department 
and the Constitution Committee on 25 September 1911 in which, 
acting as spokesman, Mian Mohammad Shafi, Barrister, tried to 
convince the government to agree to the affiliation issue on the 
grounds that Muslims outside the United Provinces supported 
the university in the hope that their colleges would be affiliated 
to it! The government was not wholly convinced but 
nevertheless agreed to grant a limited power of affiliation, that 
is, to one college in each province which had a majority of 
Muslims.” 

The government of India recommended this limited right to 
affiliate to the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State 
disagreed with the government of India on this matter and also 
regarding the powers of the Court of Trustees, the Court’s 
supremacy over the Senate, vesting the chancellorship in the 
Viceroy, and the nomenclature of the university.’ The hand of 
the former Aligarh Principal, Theodore Morison, was behind 
several of these decisions; he opposed affiliation in particular 
on the grounds that it would be a threat to academic standards.* 
The government of India asked the Secretary of State to 
reconsider his decision about affiliation, but the latter refused to 
do so, suggesting that the funds subscribed to the University on 
the assumption that it would be able to affiliate, be returned.** 
This decision of the Secretary of State was a great 
disappointment not only for the promoters of the University but 
also for the government of India. 

In August 1912, the Constitution Committee met in Lucknow 
and refused to accept the University on the terms offered by the 
government. There was a sharp reaction among the promoters 
and others related to the movement. The matter was hotly 
debated in the Muslim Press which added fuel to the fire. Viqar- 
ul-Mulk urged the Muslims not to submit to the government’s 
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decision regarding affiliation and thus lay themselves open to 
the charge of having betrayed the interests of future 
generations. They must state their objections in the hope that 
the British government which adhered to the principles of 
justice, would not refuse to listen to their objections.*” Syed 
Reza Ali," from the younger generation of Muslim leaders, 
declared that any compromise on the points of affiliation and on 
the powers of the University chancellor: 


means that we toiled hard since 1898, sparing neither energy nor 
trouble, obtained 30 lakhs or more from a poor community on false 
promises and then went to sleep by making it over to government 
with the consolation that a Secretary of State who has hardly been 
in office for a couple of years, knew more about our needs and 
requirements than ourselves.” 


Muhammad Ali who, among several others, considered a 
Muslim University not only a seat of higher learning but ‘a 
nerve centre covering every aspect of Muslim 
education...responsive to the energy and stimulus of the 
common centre,’ and a source of the unification of the Indian 
Muslims, was immensely frustrated by the government's 
objection to affiliation.” Maulana Abdul Bari®! of Firangi Mahal 
advised the Muslims to launch a constitutional agitation against 
the government's decision and to abandon the idea of a 
university, if they did not win. Alternative proposals were put 
forward on how to spend the money collected: Vigar suggested 
an Urdu medium university, Aftab was in favour of giving it to 
MAO College. 

In order to defuse the pressure, the government started to 
isolate Aligarh and encouraged the establishment of separate 
colleges in different places such as the Islamia colleges at Lahore 
and Peshawar. There were further plans for colleges in Bombay 
and Dhaka, and a determination to let the Hindu university go 
ahead.™ The attitude of the government towards the Muslims 
was now changing, partly because of their stand over the 
affiliation and partly because of the impact of the Balkan wars. 
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It now supposed that the insistence of Muslims on affiliation 
reflected the ‘pan-Islam flavour about the idea of a central 
university."* The Ali brothers held many meetings with the 
students and spoke about Ottoman problems in Tripoli. The 
students collected funds in aid of the widows and the children 
of the victims of the war. Dr Ansari® was sent on a medical 
mission to Turkey with some senior students of the College. In 
this atmosphere, differences arose between the European and 
the Indian members of the staff and thus the reputation of the 
College was lowered in the eyes of the government. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James Meston visited the college and 
advised the students to devote their time to studies rather than 
engaging themselves in politics.” 

From 1908 to 1912, the Conference devoted the greater part 
of its resources to its campaign for a Muslim University which 
badly affected its income and other business. Over sixty 
resolutions devoted to non-university matters were passed 
between 1908 and December 1912. But the overwhelming 
emphasis was on the collection of funds and by August 1912, 
more than thirty lakhs of rupees had been collected.” 


Third Phase: Split Among the Promoters and the 
Eventual Establishment of the University (1913-20) 


Unity amongst the Muslims, however, did not exist for long. 
When the Muslim University Foundation Committee met at 
Lucknow in December 1912, various factions became anxious 
to resolve the University question according to their own 
thinking. Members of the ‘old party’, headed by Mahmudabad, 
Aftab Ahmad Khan, Shaikh Abdullah, and Nawab Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan, which was made up of older more established 
Muslims tied to government interests, were in favour of 
accepting the university on government terms.” However, 
members of the ‘Young Party’ and their associates, Viqar-ul- 
Mulk, Muhammad Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan, and Abul Kalam 
Azad, which was made up of younger men, lawyers, newspaper 
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editors etc. who were still unconstrained by government's 
concerns, stuck to the demand for an ‘autonomous’ university. 
The meeting concluded with the passing of a resolution to send 
a deputation to the Viceroy. This approval followed bitter 
criticism over the inclusion in the deputation of some members 
like Dr Ziauddin Ahmad, who was regarded as a government 
stooge.'° 

The different reactions also divided the Conference for some 
time. Shah Din, then Judge of the Punjab Chief Court, Lahore, 
warned that those who did not know the basics of education, 
were giving opinions which were frustrating to those educated 
in universities. He urged that the matter should be dealt with by 
educational experts and irresponsible remarks should be 
avoided.'" 

Factionalism became more intense with the passage of time 
due to sharp differences among the promoters, most of whom 
were trying to assert their leadership in Aligarh College. Viqar- 
ul-Mulk resigned for health reasons and Nawab Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan, a moderate but weak man, succeeded him.'? The 
open differences over the affiliation question were debated in a 
meeting of the University Foundation Committee in July 1913, 
which failed to reach any positive conclusion except that the 
interest from the university fund should be spent on the 
improvement of the college, leaving the capital in reserve.’ 
This clearly indicated the victory of the Aftab group over the 
Ali brothers who wanted to spend the funds on the educational 
training abroad of young Muslims.'™ Their disappointment over 
the university movement and their disaffection with the 
government on other grounds [like the desecration of the 
Kanpore Mosque] gave the young politicians a chance to 
challenge the established leadership on both educational and 
Political fronts. With the support of the League, Wazir Hasan 
and Muhammad Ali went to England to agitate about the 
university and other matters. Two influential leaders, Syed Amir 
Ali and the Aga Khan, resigned from the League due to these 
new developments in the organization.'* 
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During this critical situation, a Muslim University Association 
was formed in 1914 in order to represent the proposed Court of 
Trustees. In its first meeting in May 1915, the Association 
reaffirmed its uncompromising attitude over the university and 
for some time the Conservative group was frustrated. The 
internment of the Ali brothers in June 1915, on the charge of 
violation of the Press Act, brought a release of pressure. As 
time went by, the Conference was able to play a positive role in 
creating an atmosphere in which the tension over the university 
question could be eased. In December 1915, it decided to send a 
deputation’ to the government to discuss the issue. It requested 
‘the Education Member to receive the deputation on its behalf 
to ascertain the real position and to lay it before the Foundation 
Committee for final settlement of the question.’!” 

In 1915 and 1916 two factors came together to push the 
Muslim University Association towards acceptance of the 
government’s terms. The first was the internment of the Ali 
brothers in May 1915, which weakened the ‘Young Party’ and 
their opposition to government. The second was the passage of 
the Benares Hindu University Bill on 1 October 1915, which 
was followed by the inauguration of the University on 4 
February 1916.'° Fourteen days after the passage of the Hindu 
University Bill, the Muslim University Association met amid 
fears that they must take action or risk losing their hard-won 
university fund: foreign scholarships were being attacked as 
misuse of funds and a Bombay donor had gone to court to 
recover Rs 125,000.'® In this atmosphere, Dr Naziruddin Hasan, 
an Aligarh old boy and a former supporter of the Ali brothers, 
pushed through a motion in which the Association decided to 
‘accept the principles of the Hindu University Act provided, 
...that in framing the regulations, the government has due regard 
for the peculiar position Aligarh College occupies in the scheme 
of the Muslim University...’"° He was supported by Aftab 
Ahmad Khan, Mian Muhammad Shafi, Habibur Rahman Khan 
Sherwani, and Reza Ali. He was opposed by Khawaja Abdul 
Majid, Hasrat Mohani,''' Abul Kalam Azad, and Dr Ansari. The 
Raja of Mahmudabad, as President of the Association and 
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Chairman of the meeting, played a crucial role in bringing about 
the decision.'"? The acceptance was ratified in the meeting of 
the Muslim University Foundation Committee in April 1916, 
which ‘ended the plan for a grandiose, independent, central 
Muslim Institution.’''? Following this, a Muslim University 
Regulation Committee consisting of Mazharul Haq, Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah,'"* Aftab Ahmad Khan, Dr Ansari, Justice Abdur 
Rahim, and Abdur Rahman’ Bijnori was elected to frame 
regulations in consultation with the authorities."'5 


The Establishment of the Muslim University 
(1917-20) 


The preparation of the revised constitution began from 1916 
onwards. Abdur Rahman Bijnori prepared a draft constitution 
which was later amended by Wali Mohammad, a professor of 
Physics at the College, almost entirely in accordance with the 
Benares Hindu University Act. Accordingly, the Governor- 
General in Council was given the powers to remove any member 
of the teaching staff, to appoint special examiners with regard 
to any aspect of the University, and to issue binding instructions. 
The all-Muslim Court would be subject to the Governor-General 
in Council, it would represent the Old Boys’ Association, the 
Muslim Educational Conference, ulema, Islamia Colleges, a 
guild of Muslim graduates, donors and benefactors, and 
tepresentatives of the Senate. The Court had the right to maintain 
other colleges and schools within Aligarh itself. Courses of 
study, examinations, and discipline would be under the Senate’s 
control.''® There were certain important matters raised in a series 
of meetings between the University Regulations Committee and 
Harcourt Butler’s replacement as Education Member, Sir 
Sankaran Nair, which met with objections from the Government. 
The Committee explained that the trustees were unwilling to 
lose control over the institution by giving emergency powers to 
government to dismiss teachers, merely on the grounds of the 
‘experience at Aligarh in the past.’''7 On the other hand, 
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government considered it unwise to press the compulsory study 
of theology as a part of the Act; however, it was willing to 
incorporate a provision regarding the teaching of theology for 
the instruction of Muslim students in the Muslim religion as 
placed in the Hindu University Act for Hindus. Similarly, the 
government thought it unsuitable to accept the argument of the 
promoters that the Court should be given the power of 
interpreting the meaning of the Act, which was also contrary to 
the Benares Hindu University Act.''® The government also 
objected to the representation of the Old Boys’ Association in 
the Court.''° 

During 1918-19, University affairs lost the attention of the 
promoters due to the troubles at the College. Differences grew 
between the Trustees and the English staff over the annual 
increments of two members, A.B. Gage, Assistant Head Master, 
and H. Krall, Professor of Chemistry. Consequently, all the 
British staff members resigned.'”° The post of principal became 
the target of competition among Ziauddin, Ross Masud, and 
Wali Muhammad. There was a strong move to appoint Ross 
Masud, the grandson of Syed Ahmad Khan, as principal instead 
of a European professor. Syed Muhammad Ali,'?! the Honorary 
Secretary and the grandson of Syed Ahmad’s elder brother, 
proposed Masud’s candidature, but the casting vote of Nawab 
Muzammilullah Khan,'? who presided over the meeting, decided 
in Dr Ziauddin’s favour.'® The differences were further 
compounded when a meeting of Trustees was held to consider 
amendments giving more powers to the Principal and improving 
service conditions by enhancing the pay and providing related 
amenities for the staff and the Principal. Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Khawaja Abdul Majid, and Dr Ansari objected to the procedural 
interpretation for an amendment’ and Habibur Rahman Khan 
Sherwani, Joint Secretary of the Conference, questioned whether 
the Muslims who failed to manage a single college, could be 
expected to carry on the still more difficult work of running a 
university."5 In the year 1918-19, student enrolment in the 
college and school fell from 1202 to 917.'6 
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After a long interval, on 23 September 1919, a group from 
the Muslim University Association met at Lucknow under the 
presidency of Mahmudabad. The meeting discussed the 
possibility of sending a deputation to the Viceroy, but came to 
no decision. However, in November, Harcourt Butler, now 
Lieutenant-Governor of the UP, visited Aligarh and it would 
appear that the Muslim University Association gained 
encouragement from this visit to send a deputation not to the 
Viceroy but to Butler himself. This deputation consisted of 
Dr Ziauddin, Syed Muhammad Ali, Honorary Secretary of the 
College and the Conference, and Wali Muhammad, and was led 
by Mahmudabad.’”” The policy of the government concerning 
higher education had changed considerably since its decision to 
encourage new non-affiliating universities. The Calcutta 
University Commission Report of 1919 not only set down 
detailed policies for the teaching and residential University of 
Dhaka, its recommendations received powerful support for 
unitary teaching universities, and also strengthened the case of 
the advocates of university reforms.'* Meanwhile, Butler was 
vigorously initiating efforts to create similiar universities at 
Lucknow and Agra. The University of Lucknow included a new 
Shia College, founded by a group of Shia Muslims dissatisfied 
with Aligarh, which compromised Aligarh’s claim to being a 
central and independent Muslim institution on an all-India basis. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms placed university education 
under the supervision of the provincial governments. Now 
Muslim efforts to set up a central university with an all-India 
status came to an end as the chief regulating authority would be 
the government of UP, not the central government. In this 
situation, Mian Muhammad Shafi, an old Aligarh loyalist and 
the new Education Member in the government of India, agreed 
with his friends that the Muslim University Bill should be 
Presented to the new, reformed Legislative Council before the 
‘Turkish peace terms are published.’'° Meanwhile, the Ali 
brothers became very involved with the Khilafat issue. In May 
1920, when the Turkish peace terms were published, Shaukat 
Ali called on all Muslims to dissociate themselves from 
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government until their demands concerning Khilafat were met. 
Gandhi urged all Indians to support the Muslim demands. In 
September 1920, the Non-Cooperation appeal was supported by 
the Congress and the Muslim League at a joint special meeting 
in Calcutta."° A note signed by the Ali brothers, Dr Ansari, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Haji Muhammad Musa Khan,"*! and a few 
others was sent to the Honorary Secretary, stating that in 
pursuance of the educational policy of the League and the 
Congress, it had been decided to boycott educational institutions 
functioning on government grants." 

Meanwhile, on 29 October 1920, Muhammad Ali announced 
the opening of a new, independent Muslim National University, 
the Jamia Millia Islamia. The Shaikh of Deoband, Maulana 
Mahmud-ul-Hasan"? inaugurated it in the Aligarh Mosque. In 
his address he expressed the hope that the English education of 
Aligarh and the religious education of Deoband would be 
reconciled. A Muslim National University Foundation 
Committee was organized of which Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
Haji Muhammad Musa Khan of Aligarh were elected President 
and Secretary respectively on 22 November 1920. The motive 
behind the establishment of Jamia Millia Islamia was to give 
education to Muslim youth, free of government control. 
Emphasis was laid on Islamic education from the primary to the 
higher level.'* 

The Old Boys’ Lodge was turned into the Jamia’s office and 
admissions commenced. The Honorary Secretary of the College, 
acting under emergency powers, issued a notice to Muhammad 
Ali to vacate the College premises immediately. When the orders 
were not complied with, the Trustees sought the help of the 
District Magistrate, who had the Lodge vacated.'** 

Later, the government was requested by the Raja of 
Mahmudabad (President, University Association), Muhammad 
Fayyaz Ali Khan'** (President MAO College Trustees), 
Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan (Vice President, MAO College 
Trustees), and Syed Muhammad Ali (Honorary Secretary, 
College, Conference, and the University Association) to bring 
into operation the Muslim University Act with effect from 1 
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December 1920. Accordingly, it was imperative to dissolve the 
University Foundation Committee and the University 
Association in order to ‘secure’ the University funds because 
the Ali brothers declared that they would ‘get the University 
funds through the University Foundation Committee.’’ The 
government acceded to the request promptly and the University 
was established on the desired date.'* 

The Muslim University, Aligarh was inaugurated on 17 
December 1920. The inaugural ceremony was ‘not accompanied 
by any public enthusiasm’ owing to the Non-Cooperation 
Movement.” In his address, the Raja of Mahmudabad, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, traced the history of the efforts 
made to establish a university which would combine modern 
knowledge with religious teachings and Islamic history. He 
sought the cooperation of those who wanted to see ‘a real 
national University.’'° 

The Conference expressed its ‘pleasure and satisfaction over 
the enforcement of the Aligarh Muslim University Act and 
congratulated all those who had devoted their utmost energies 
to achieve the University on best conditions.’'*' In another 
resolution, it welcomed the appointment of the Raja of 
Mahmudabad as ‘the first Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim 
University and his donation of one lakh rupees for the 
University.’ 

With regard to the Jamia Millia Islamia, the Conference 
welcomed the establishment of this ‘independent educational 
institution provided the object of their founders was to promote 
the intellectual and educational, instead of working for the 
destruction of the existing educational institutions through 
political disturbances.’'* 


Conclusion 
The Conference was in fact the only Muslim organization in 


which the scheme to establish Aligarh Muslim University was 
promoted in all respects, including its academic and other details. 
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It also achieved a general consensus to break the deadlock 
between the ‘Young’ and ‘Old’ parties, which had been an 
obstacle from 1913 onwards. Moreover, the Conference created 
enthusiasm among ordinary Muslims and successfully launched 
a campaign to collect funds from every nook and corner of the 
country. 
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The close friendship between Harcourt Butler and the Raja of 
Mahmudabad played a very important role in deciding the fate of the 
Muslim University. 

The Calcutta University Commission, also known as the Sadler 
Commission, after the name of its Chairman, Sir Michael Sadler, Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University, was appointed in 1917 to look into the 
affairs of Calcutta University. The other members of the Commission 
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Justice Asutosh Mookerjee of the High Court at Fort William; W.W. 
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5 


THE UPLIFT OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 
(1898-1920) 


The subject of women’s education was a test case’ for the 
Conference which comprised mostly the ashraf of UP and Oudh, 
the nobility of the Punjab, and the elite of Bengal, Bihar, Madras, 
and the Central Provinces. It encouraged women’s education by 
opening the first girl’s primary school in Aligarh in 1906, which 
was later raised to the status of a degree college, by suggesting 
an appropriate curriculum combining both sharif culture and 
modern trends, and conducting exhibitions to introduce the 
handicrafts of Muslim women to the public in general. Finally, 
its deliberations on the issue brought about a significant change 
in Muslim society by making Muslim women aware of their 
rights. 

It was not an easy task to take the community into confidence 
and to respond to the cultural challenge appropriately by 
preparing Muslim women through modern education and 
training. The indigenous system of women’s education in India, 
which was based on traditional values, was now facing a crisis 
and required re-orientation. Under this system, Muslim girls up 
to a certain age were sent to schools known as maktabs which 
were attached to the mosques, but their schooling was greatly 
restricted by the purdah system. The traditional education which 
they received was based mainly on reading the Holy Quran 
either by rote (nazira) or by memory (hifz), on learning the 
Urdu script, and on acquiring some arithmetic.” Aristocratic 
and upper class families, however, used the services of private 
tutors in their homes. Usually a lady teacher from a respectable 
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family, commonly known as ustani, was employed and strict 
vigilance was kept on her character and sometimes even on her 
private life.? The ustani instructed her pupils in the Holy Quran, 
Urdu script, needlework, and cooking.‘ At a later stage, a range 
of Persian literature was read, mostly Firdousi’s Shahnama, 
Hafiz’s Diwan, and Saadi Shirazi’s Gulistan and Bostan.* 
Conservative families considered it a disgrace to allow their 
girls to receive instruction in writing, under the apprehension 
that they would start writing letters to their relatives. Saliha 
Abid Husain,’ the daughter of Hali’s great-granddaughter, 
quoted the example of her mother who had also received a 
traditional education except for learning to write. In her 
eagerness to learn, she frequently practised writing, copying the 
alphabet from an Urdu primer, using a galam (a reed pen) and 
by ink made from the soot of a tava (a griddle). She did this in 
secret, while the other members of her family rested during the 
hot summer afternoons. One day her mother found her writing 
and admonished her, but Hali was delighted with his 
granddaughter. Against all family tradition, he provided her with 
a pen, paper, and ink.’ However, the situation was quite different 
in the case of the Muslim princesses of the royal families. They 
received every sort of training in such skills as horse racing and 
shooting besides traditional education, etc.’ 

The second half of the nineteenth century saw the emergence 
of various reform movements within Islam. Their development 
was stimulated by the socio-economic and political dislocations 
which the end of Muslim rule had brought about.'° One of these 
movements was that of the Deobandis, named after the gasbah 
town of Deoband'' where their school was situated. Founded in 
1867 by a group of ulema including Maulana Muhammad Qasim 
Nanautawi and Maulana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi, its aim was to 
make Muslims aware of their individual obligations to impose 
Islam upon themselves in a country where they lacked a Muslim 
tuler. They set out to reform the kind of Islam which most 
Indian Muslims practised and which the Deobandis held 
responsible for the decline of Muslim power. ‘The movement’, 
Barbara Daly Metcalf writes, ‘eschewed extravagant customary 
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practices, including lavish weddings and dowries.’'? To that end 
Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanwi!? wrote Bihishti Zewar (Jewel of 
Paradise) which included detailed discussion of religious, 
commercial, and financial laws, with a section on household 
management and other domestic affairs. He insisted on the 
necessity of women knowing the religious law for themselves 
and their families, and above all, ‘the inclusion of women in 
teachings of behavioral propriety or adab, which were typically 
limited to male elites.’'* It urged women to realize the 
importance of literacy in order to know the religious law for the 
sake of their own well-being and that of their family’s. 
Accordingly, a programme of home study was offered, keeping 
in view their real importance in society. The book became a 
‘standard gift for new Muslim brides.’ !* 

The other movement, also inspired by the catastrophe of 1857, 
was led by Syed Ahmad Khan and aimed at persuading Muslims 
to receive the modern education necessary for their socio- 
cultural uplift. This movement attracted the sons of the Muslim 
nobility to receive a proper English education in order to have 
their due share in the government. These movements contributed 
to a substantial degree towards the religious consciousness of 
the period, and encouraged the growing sense among the 
Muslims that they were a separate community. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, upper class families, 
especially in North India, were concerned about the education 
of their daughters. One of the reformers was Maulvi Nazir 
Ahmad, an Urdu novelist, who wrote Mirat-ul-Urus (The Bride’s 
Mirror), in 1869, urging the necessity of educating Muslim 
women for the better management of domestic affairs. Another 
reformer and poet, Maulvi Altaf Hussain Hali,'® was 
considerably more advanced in his thinking on women’s 
education than Syed Ahmad Khan, and opened a girls’ school 
in his home town of Panipat. He wrote his Majalis-un-Nisa 
(Assemblies of Women) stressing the need to impart at home a 
basic vernacular education including grammar, calligraphy, 
arithmetic, and household management, according to the 
traditional method of ashraf Muslims. His poem in praise of 
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Muslim women, ‘Chup Ki Dad’, lamented the ignorance of 
women because they were the true strength of the family and 
the community. In this work, he praised many social reforms 
that had emerged during British rule, which included the 
abolition of sati and female infanticide, raising the age of 
consent for marriage, and improving the life of widows. 
However, Hali considered the denial of their right to education 
the worst oppression. He reiterated many of the ideas he had 
originally portrayed in Majalis-un-Nisa, stating that women’s 
education was ‘vital for the regeneration of the Muslim 
community.’'? Both of Hali’s works advocated reforms which 
were ‘justified in terms of women’s traditional roles ‘without 
any western style higher education or removing the custom of 
purdah."* There is no doubt that Hali’s poems and writings 
created considerable consciousness of the importance of 
educating women in the traditional society. 

Another factor which was slowly creeping into Muslim 
society was the increasing concern among the Muslims educated 
at Aligarh and other English medium colleges to find educated 
wives. In 1884, a resolution favouring female education was 
passed in the students’ debating society of the Aligarh Union. 
This also reflected the changing ideas of the young Muslim 
generation.'® 

In the 1890s, the Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, had set 
an important example for Muslims elsewhere by running fifteen 
girls’ primary schools with more than three hundred girl students 
and by planning to start a training school for women teachers.”” 


The Conference as a Pioneer of Women’s education 


The Conference was conscious of the need for women’s 
education and therefore took steps to achieve it. Syed Ahmad 
Khan, who is rightly claimed to be the pioneer of modern 
education among Muslims, was later accused of ignoring 
women’s education as he considered it a ‘mistake to educate 
women before a sufficient number of men’! were educated. 
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Syed Ahmad Khan, in his statement before the Education 
Commission, admitted that the state of female education among 
Muslims was ‘far from satisfactory’ but also plainly told the 
government that ‘it cannot adopt any practical measure by which 
the respectable Muhammadans may be induced to send their 
daughters to government schools for education.’? During his 
tour of the Punjab in 1884, the women of Gurdaspur district 
presented him with an address on 28 January 1884 and he 
advised them to stick to their traditional system of education 
which was ‘better for them here and the world hereafter.’ The 
issue was also a cause of great concern for Muslim modernists 
of Northern India. Khawaja Ghulamus Saqlain, a law graduate 
from Aligarh College and a young social reformer, moved a 
resolution upholding the cause of female education in the 
Conference in 1891 during Syed Ahmad Khan’s lifetime. 

Syed Ahmad Khan expressed similar views before the 
Conference: 


the question of female education much resembles the question of 
the Oriental philosopher who asked whether the hen or the egg was 
first created. 


He argued that: 


when the present generation of men is well educated and 
enlightened, the circumstances will necessarily have a powerful 
though indirect effect on the enlightenment of the Muhammadan 
women. 


The discussion on the subject did not lead to any major split 
among members, as everyone thought that Islam made education 
obligatory for both men and women. However, owing to Syed 
Ahmad’s opposition, the Conference failed to develop a concrete 
programme for the uplift of women’s education, except for 
advising the Muslim community to arrange an appropriate 
education for females, as that provided for males. The Women’s 
Section, established in 1896, played no role until 1902 when 
Shaikh Mohammad Abdullah took over as its Secretary.?6 
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The year 1899 stands out as a landmark in the history of 
female education as the year in which the Conference took up 
the issue with much more determination. Using the opportunity 
of presiding over the Conference, Justice Syed Amir Ali of the 
Calcutta High Court, a scholar of Islamic history, warned 
Muslims of the fatal consequences of educating a section of the 
community and leaving the other uneducated.”” From then 
onwards the subject of female education received the attention 
of the Conference and efforts were made to activate the female 
section but the genuine support of ashraf could only be achieved 
after general debates on the issue arrived at a consensus. 

By 1903, there were three groups within the Conference 
which were involved in the discussion on women’s education. 
First there were the modernists, mostly old Aligarh students 
like Ghulamus Saglain,* Chaudhry Khushi Muhammad, Aftab 
Ahmad Khan, and Sheikh Abdullah, supported by men such as 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Syed Karamat Husain, Imad-ul-Mulk, Maulana 
Shibli, and Khalifa Muhammad Husain, who argued for a school 
education based on preserving the traditional sharif culture. Then 
there were the conservatives, who after Syed Ahmad’s death, 
were led by Sheikh Khairuddin, Maulvi Muhammad 
Bashiruddin, and Nawab Muhammad Ishaq Khan, and who 
preferred the traditional way of educating women with the same 
curriculum of reading the Holy Quran by rote, the Urdu alphabet, 
and needlework, at home rather than in school. Both these 
groups differed over the system and nature of female education. 
Finally there was a third group, which consisted of very liberal 
minded persons impressed by western culture and society, like 
the Aga Khan, Badruddin Tyabji, and Maulvi Abdullah Ibn-i- 
Yusuf Ali, ICS.” They advocated higher education and criticized 
the severe restrictions of purdah.™ It was this last group which 
introduced Muslim women to the Conference for the first time 
in 1903, when they participated in the proceedings from behind 
a purdah curtain.*! 

Although the Conference was mostly dominated by the first 
two groups, it provided a forum of discussion for all shades of 
opinion in order to reach a consensus on the issue. The following 
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major obstacles were pointed out as the Conference tried to 
propagate and to popularize women’s education: 


(A) Socio-Cultural Apprehensions 


In spite of the fact that Islam made it obligatory for both men 
and women to seek knowledge within their specific spheres, it 
was not easy to persuade the community to consider the need 
for school education for women. The customs and traditions of 
Indian society overshadowed this need. It was presumed that 
childcare, looking after the husband, and domestic affairs were 
the sphere of female duties, for which women were not required 
to have any training or education. Besides, it was thought that 
education would not only prove a passport to freedom but also 
provide access to ‘immoral and objectionable literature,’ and 
ultimately would spoil their character.” Above all, by entering 
government service, educated girls would destroy the economic 
‘supremacy’ of men, which would lead to the degeneration of 
the domestic social order.*> That was why most of the ashraf 
did not want their daughters to be educated enough to be able to 
find employment.* 


(B) Lack of Female Teachers 


The shortage of trained female teachers was one of the factors 
impeding the progress of education. Very few Indian girls 
carried their education beyond the elementary stage. The pupils 
in the government training schools for females were mostly 
Europeans, Eurasians, and native Christians. The total number 
of Hindu and Muslim pupils amounted to only 217 at the end of 
1901-2.35 

Families that had traditionally educated their daughters at 
home were however, facing increasing difficulties in finding 
female teachers. Although European school mistresses were 
available, most of the ashraf avoided employing them, assuming 
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that their teaching would influence the socio-religious life of 
their daughters or at least that the girls would ‘fall victim to 
fashion’ .*° 

Thus teaching was not regarded as a respectable profession 
because people doubted the character of the female teachers and 
therefore very few parents liked to send their daughters to the 
teacher training schools.’”: 


(C) The Traditional Purdah System 


Purdah (seclusion) in Muslim society, which was practised 
particularly among ashraf families meant substantial restrictions 
on women’s freedom of movement. A religious requirement for 
Muslims, the observance of purdah seems to have been 
especially widespread in India. In addition to the three groups 
mentioned above, there was a fourth group, the silent majority, 
whose opposition to women’s education was based on the 
institution of purdah. Pointing out the existence of this group, 
Chaudhry Khushi Muhammad, an Aligarh ex-student, urged the 
Conference to give the matter serious thought.** Progress in 
women’s education came to depend upon evolving a sound 
system based on the peculiar needs and traditions of Muslim 
society.*® Thus the Conference urged the community ‘to open 
girls schools modelled on the traditional pattern from the 
beginning.’® 

The purdah system was not discussed during the course of 
Conference deliberations until 1902, when the Aga Khan 
denounced it in his presidential address, declaring purdah the 
‘main obstacle in the uplift of the community...It is merely a 
custom,” he argued, imposed by maulvis, ‘without authentication 
in the Holy Quran and the Hadith. Derived from the Sassanian 
and Persian tradition, it is rather a bid to keep half of the 
population permanently in prison and slavery.’*! His views were 
endorsed by an ICS officer, Maulvi Abdullah Ibn-i-Yusuf Ali, 
ICS, in a lecture. The very next year (1903) Justice Badruddin 
Tyabji, who had vigorously supported the ‘Age of Consent Bill’ in 
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1891 in the Viceregal Council*’ further endorsed the views of 
the Aga Khan on purdah by stating that, ‘hygienically, it was 
affecting the health of women vis-a-vis those who enjoy the 
open air and exercise without any restriction. Criticizing the 
severe restriction of purdah, he went on to say, ‘I have not been 
able to discover anything in the Quran which either directs or 
even sanctions the system of purdah in all its strictness as it 
obtains amongst us at the present day.’ The audience protested 
at his remarks and serious notice was taken by the Honorary 
Secretary who requested the president to exclude the remarks 
from his speech.’ Exercising his authority to maintain discipline 
by virtue of his office as Honorary Secretary, Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
quickly clarified the issue by saying that such was ‘neither the 
opinion of the Aligarh people nor of the Conference.’ The 
matter was resolved by the passing of a carefully drafted 
resolution which urged the community to pay full regard to the 
modes and customs of respectable Muslim families regarding 
the education of women.‘ In spite of upholding the views of the 
community regarding purdah, the Conference was of the opinion 
that it should not become an obstacle in the way of educating 
women.* Even the female ruler of a state, like the Begum of 
Bhopal, was not prepared to advise Muslim women to give up 
their seclusion for the sake of education.” In 1911 she herself 
presided over the meeting of the Female Section of the 
Conference clad in a burqa. 

In the ensuing years, several proposals were placed before 
the Conference to cope with the problems of school education 
while observing purdah. In 1904 it was decided to set up a 
normal school in Aligarh. Next year, Khalifa Muhammad 
Husain,” a supporter of women’s education, suggested that 
‘covered zenana educational institutions’ be established. He 
proposed to construct boarding houses where girls could live 
with some family elders, and with guards at the gates of the 
building for security purposes. He was also of the opinion that 
women should participate in sports and physical exercises within 
the quadrangle.*' 
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In addition to the obstacles posed by socio-cultural 
apprehensions, the lack of female teachers, and the traditional 
purdah system, there were also others relating to the 
development of an appropriate curriculum, the place of 
traditional learning within it, and the arranging of grants from 
the government to run separate schools under private 
management. But the real task was the foundation of schools 
for women’s education. 


Schools for Women 


The general consensus was that the community should have 
girls’ schools where full regard would be paid to traditional 
values. In 1902, responsibilities of the Women’s Section were 
entrusted to Shaikh Abdullah at his own request.*? Shaikh 
Abdullah was much influenced by his law teacher, Syed Karamat 
Husain, and by Khawaja Ghulamus Saqlain, a relative of Hali 
and one of the Shaikh’s neighbours in his college hostel. Also 
encouraged by his wife, Waheed Jahan Begum, he planned to 
open a school in order to solve the major problem of persuading 
the ashraf to send their daughters to school. As the shortage of 
lady teachers was a grave problem, it was necessary to start a 
primary school before opening a normal school. Of equal 
necessity was winning the patronage of well-to-do Muslims prior 
to obtaining financial support from the government. To achieve 
these objectives and to promote the cause of women’s education, 
Shaikh Abdullah started an Urdu journal called Khatun. 
Abdullah also asked Hali to write ‘Chup Ki Dad’ in which Hali 
advocated women’s education and praised the many social 
reforms which ‘emerged during the period of British rule: the 
abolition of sati and female infanticide, raising the age of 
consent, and the amelioration of the widow’s lot.’ This 
appeared first in the pages of an issue of Khatun devoted to 
advocating women’s education as a key to the advancement of 
the Muslim community in India.** 
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Although Shaikh Abdullah wanted to advance his cause 
without further delay, it was difficult to plan or act without the 
support of the Conference. On behalf of the Conference, he 
approached Sultan Jahan Begum of Bhopal,* an ardent supporter 
of women’s education. She had opened a girls’ school in her 
state and was also interested in the preparation of a curriculum 
appropriate for Muslim girls. She appreciated the Conference’s 
efforts led by Shaikh Abdullah to open a normal school and 
promised a grant of Rs 100/- per month to the proposed Aligarh 
Girls’ School.*’ In 1904, the Honorary Secretary conveyed the 
first ‘good news’ to the Conference about a grant of Rs 34,000 
sanctioned by the Begum of Bhopal for the purpose of setting 
up a girls’ school in Aligarh** whereupon, after a lengthy debate 
at its meeting in 1904, the Conference resolved in favour of 
starting the proposed school in Aligarh. In 1905, a fund-raising 
campaign was initiated by sending a deputation of Aligarh 
College students who toured Bombay;® subsequently, Shaikh 
Abdullah, along with others, toured Jaipur, Tonk, Surat, 
Saharanpur, Meerut, and Ahmadabad.*' 

In order to secure government patronage, after consulting a 
few influential Trustees, Shaikh Abdullah decided to approach 
Sir James La Touche, the Lieutenant-Governor of the UP, with 
a deputation. But unfortunately, only three out of nine members 
of the deputation accompanied Shaikh Abdullah, namely, Raja 
Naushad Ali Khan, a minor UP talugdar, Muhammad Nasim, a 
Lucknow advocate, and Khawaja Ghulamus Saqlain.* The other 
ashraf backed out, probably due to their cowardliness in the 
matter. However, Shaikh Abdullah pointed out to the Lieutenant- 
Governor that the Muslim ashraf were reluctant to support 
womens’ education because government had not lent its support. 
But La Touche refused to give any aid in the absence of a 
school.® Although the effort to get a grant from the Government 
failed in the first attempt, the Lieutenant-Governor promised 
aid if, in fact, a school and students were provided. 

Consequently, Shaikh Abdullah and his wife arranged for a 
female teacher from Delhi and a Zenana Madrasah was opened 
in October 1906 in a rented house, with seventeen students 
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comprising mostly his own daughters and those of his friends. 
Three covered palanquins were hired to carry the girls to school. 
Begum Abdullah supervised all school affairs. The respectable 
families of Aligarh were impressed by her supervision and the 
other rules of the school, such as the observance of purdah and 
the fact that religious instruction was also provided. But people 
did not like to send their older daughters to school and the 
problem was how to keep the girls there after the age of eleven. 
Shaikh Abdullah complained to the Conference in one of his 
reports that after three years of intensive labour, the girls who 
had been educated up to the fourth class were now leaving the 
school. However, this attitude did not discourage him. 

In 1909, on the report of the inspectress of schools, a grant of 
Rs 2450 was placed at the disposal of the Aligarh District Board 
by the government of UP to enable the Board to meet the 
maintenance grant for the school.’ Then in 1912 a grant of 
Rs 15,000 with a recurring monthly grant of Rs 250 was 
sanctioned by the government. The Conference had in 1908, 
already sanctioned monthly grants amounting to Rs 100. When 
the number of students reached one hundred, the school moved 
to a larger house. In 1908, the Conference requested the 
community to contribute a sum of Rs 50,000 for the construction 
of a boarding house in order to provide complete purdah 
arrangements.” This reflected the ambition to make Aligarh the 
educational centre for Muslims from all over India. 

A committee comprising Viqar-ul-Mulk, Haji Muhammad 
Musa, Nawab Habibur Rahman Sherwani, Muhammad Sarfraz, 
Syed Bunyad Husain, Syed Abdul Bagi, Mir Wilayat Husain, 
Abdul Haq Engineer, and Shaikh Abdullah himself was formed 
to consider the collection of funds for the school and the hostel.”' 
A Building committee was also formed.” The plan to construct 
a boarding house was criticized by the Comrade whose editor, 
Muhammad Ali, was profoundly opposed to Aftab Ahmad and 
Shaikh Abdullah for personal and political reasons. He wrote 
that it was ‘entirely unsuited to the peculiar needs of Muslim 
girls and a Girton or Newnham is not an ideal for the 
Mussalmans’ to imitate.” After the collection of Rs 50,000, a 
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50 acre plot of land was secured through the good offices of the 
government for the construction of the school and the boarding 
house, at an estimated cost of one lakh rupees. 

Meanwhile, Shaikh Abdullah faced another difficulty which 
was later resolved with the cooperation of the Honorary 
Secretary. The College administration under Archbold, the 
Principal, opposed the construction of the boarding house close 
to the College on the grounds that it would harm the College in 
the opinion of the Muslim Community at large. Dr Ziauddin, 
formerly an ally of Shaikh Abdullah as a supporter of women’s 
education, endorsed the views of the Principal. But Shaikh 
Abdullah argued that as the Muslim staff members lived on or 
near the campus with their families, no such problem would 
arise. Above all, a stout wall was also planned to remove such 
fears. The matter was thus resolved. 

In November 1911, Lady Porter, wife of the acting 
Lieutenant-Governor, laid the foundation stone of the hostel’* 
and the construction work began, but by 1912, when only three 
sides of the quadrangle had been built all the money had been 
exhausted. Shaikh Abdullah again appealed to the community 
through the Conference but he failed to receive any significant 
help because of the Muslim University campaign and the appeals 
for the Red Crescent Medical Mission. He then asked the 
government for a grant to complete the work in progress. The 
government of the NWP and Oudh agreed to grant the money 
with certain conditions applicable to a grant-in-aid: a full 
statement of income and expenditure, adherence to the grant-in- 
aid code, and appointment of a European superintendent with 
authority for the management and discipline of the school. As 
the last provision infringed the authority of the school 
Committee and it was also feared that Muslim parents might 
refuse to send their daughters to school, the government agreed 
that the European superintendent would not interfere in religious 
matters. It also granted Rs 20,000 of the Rs 40,000 required to 
complete construction.” In February 1914, the Begum of Bhopal 
inaugurated the building for which she had done so much both 
with her substantial initial grants and subsequent support to 
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bring about completion. The Conference paid great tributes to 
her services in the promotion of female education.” 


Projection of the Achievements of Women 


In order to instill a sense of participation among Muslim women 
in the cause of female education, the Female Section of the 
Conference introduced exhibitions from 1904 onwards during 
its annual meetings. A number of Women’s handicrafts and 
different articles were put on display, so that the importance of 
this section of society might be realized. 

In 1904 at the first exhibition, samples of fine embroidery, 
needlework, calligraphy, and painting were selected for display, 
including some works from the Begum of Bhopal herself. Many 
were ‘impressed by the talent and dexterity of the unseen women 
of their community to pay attention to the need for their 
education.’” Thereafter every year, exhibitions were arranged 
which highlighted the social, cultural and educational 
achievements of women. Most of the exhibitions were arranged 
by the Female Section through the cooperation of Atiya Faizi 
and Zohra Faizi,”* Tyabji’s daughters from Bombay at the 
instance of Shaikh Abdullah. The famous Faizi sisters were 
among the first to take up the cause of educational and social 
uplift of Muslim women in the subcontinent. They extended full 
cooperation to Shaikh Abdullah and donated funds for the school 
from the proceeds of the exhibition. 

Apart from their own articles, pieces of art and craftsmanship 
were hired from different states like Khairpur, Bhopal, Gengira, 
etc. The second exhibition of 1905, attended by about forty 
Muslim women, was the ‘first gathering of purdah observing 
women’ from different parts of India who got an opportunity to 
discuss their problems. On this occasion, Begum Shaikh 
Abdullah pointed out in her address that a number of men 
opposed the meeting, fearing that if women met together to 
discuss their problems, or if their daughters were educated, their 
culture and religion would be lost to western customs and 
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beliefs. She quoted the example of Egyptian and Turkish women 
regarding education.” 

A series of annual exhibitions continued to be held but the 
exhibition of 1912 was special in the sense that five hundred 
articles were displayed among which, for the first time, various 
articles belonging to Hindus, Christians, and Parsis were 
included. Lady Meston was most appreciative and thirty-three 
women and different agencies were awarded silver and gold 
medals.” The Female Section of the Conference, under the 
guidance of Shaikh Abdullah, thought such exhibitions did much 
to publicize the importance of educating women. 


Considering a Curriculum for Women 


The question of what should be taught to Muslim women was a 
burning issue for the community because the traditional 
curriculum had never been revised or systematized according to 
changing circumstances. The community was in great need of a 
curriculum which could guarantee the preservation of traditional 
teachings while containing sufficient elements of modern 
learning. Both conservatives and modernists agreed that the 
curriculum should not ‘tend to weaken the foundation of Muslim 
religion and nationality.’*' In 1899, the Conference therefore 
urged the ulema to suggest an appropriate curriculum. Earlier, 
it had been recommending the Urdu Readers for Muslim girls 
published by the Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore. The 
Anjuman had started publishing books in 1885, and these were 
very popular, circulating in both British and Princely India.” 
The issue was first debated in 1900 and then annually, and 
several proposals were put forward until the foundation of the 
All-India Muslim Ladies Conference in 1914. Chaudhry Khushi 
Muhammad B.A. suggested that besides diniyat (Islamic 
studies), home economics, preliminary mathematics, history, 
geography, physics, and ethics should be taught at the secondary 
level.* Imad-ul-Mulk, the then Director Public Instruction and 
Private Secretary to the Nizam of Hyderabad, and Aftab Ahmad 
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Khan vehemently supported it. One of the liberals, Maulvi 
Abdullah Ibn-i-Yusuf Ali, recommended that cooking, home 
economics, and needlework be placed at the primary stage, and 
painting, music, and fine arts at the higher level.** Khalifa 
Muhammad Husain proposed that sports be included besides 
teaching the Holy Quran with translation, and other subjects. 
He urged that European lady teachers be appointed for subjects 
other than religious studies. Others, such as Justice Syed 
Sharfuddin® of the Dhaka High Court, thought that girls should 
continue to be educated in the home and that their higher 
education should wait until the Muslim University movement 
had achieved some positive results.** 

After the founding of the Aligarh Primary School, the 
compilation of an appropriate curriculum held the attention of 
the Conference. In 1907, Shaikh Abdullah, offered a draft 
curriculum in his journal Khatun to seek the opinion of learned 
people. He suggested that the curriculum include useful and 
excellent ideas translated from English, Arabic, Hindi, and 
Sanskrit into Urdu. There should also be three risalas (tracts) of 
diniyat, one relating to figh and laying a special emphasis on 
female problems, the second concerning moral teachings from 
the Hadith, and the third containing Quranic verses with 
commentary (tafsir). The course of study should also include a 
brief history of Islam, Britain and other nations, the geography 
of India and other Muslim countries, hygiene, science (with an 
introduction to physics and astronomy), a brief tract on home 
economics, Indian and English cooking, and mathematics.” 

Many conservative Muslims liked to confine the education of 
women to religious studies, sewing, home economics, hygiene, 
and a little bit of English so that they could read the labels on 
medicine bottles. Even modernists like Dr Muhammad Iqbal 
advocated that preliminary education for women be of a purely 
religious nature because of their specific position within society. 
Ata later stage, they should be taught Islamic history, political 
science, home economics, hygiene, etc...°' Very few supported 
the proposal that women should learn English. On the other 
hand, many stressed the natural sciences and literary education 
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in Urdu.” Even in the early twentieth century, many well-to-do 
families did not like to send their daughters to public schools 
for instruction in English. When in 1927 Sir Hassaan Ali® of 
the Suhrawardy family of Bengal, sent his daughter Shaista (later 
Begum Shaista Ikramullah) to an English school, ‘a storm of 
criticism’, as she wrote in her biography, ‘broke out over my 
poor mother’s head...all her relatives came to see her misfortune 
in having got married to a man with such strange ideas.’™ 
However, people like Maulana Shibli and Maulvi Mumtaz Ali 
urged the community to give both boys and girls ‘equal 
opportunity to receive education, and let them go through the 
same curriculum.’® Earlier in 1903, a similar opinion had been 
expressed by Khawaja Ghulamus Saqlain when he said that no 
separate syllabus was required for Muslim girls and that the 
course taught to boys should also be used for girls. 

During 1908 and 1912, the Conference remained much 
absorbed in the University movement, while Shaikh Abdullah, 
Secretary of the Female Section, was involved in the collection 
of funds to complete construction of the boarding house for the 
girls’ school. Hence, no consensus on the curriculum issue was 
achieved. Moreover, there were continuing differences over the 
nature of the curriculum between the moderates and the 
conservatives. Maulvi Rahim Baksh,” one of the conservatives, 
opposed the teaching of subjects other than religious ones and 
questioned ‘whether women should learn geography to know 
the number of rooms in the house, chemistry to know how 
water boils, and history to know the relatives of their parents,” 
and warned that ‘if women were taken out of their four walls, 
they would lose their real identity’. 

In 1908, along with a grant of Rs 5000, the Bhopal 
Government entrusted to the Conference, the preparation of a 
curriculum, with relevant textbooks, for the Muslim girls’ 
schools in the state, but owing to its deep involvement in the 
University campaign, the Conference failed to respond. When 
the Begum expressed her anxiety at the delay, it appointed two 
scholars, Maulvi Syed Ahmad Dehlvi® and Maulvi Makhdum 
Alam in 1910, to draw up a draft which was not approved by 
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the Bhopal education department. Consequently in 1916, another 
expert committee, headed by Maulvi Habibur Rahman Khan 
Sherwani, was appointed to revise the textbooks.'® The 
committee successfully prepared the textbooks which included 
diniyat for classes one to three, a primer and Urdu readers for 
classes one to five.'' However, the preparation of a 
comprehensive curriculum was left to the consideration of the 
All-India Muslim Ladies Conference.' 


The Establishment of the All-India Muslim Ladies 
Conference 


The Women’s movement in India was virtually a ‘confluence of 
educational and social reforms.’ Muslim society had undergone 
tremendous social and cultural changes after the end of their 
political ascendancy and Muslim reformers were trying to cope 
with the challenge according to their thinking. The Muslim Press 
of Northern India was highlighting various social issues 
concerning the Muslim family system. Prominent among them 
were Maulvi Syed Ahmad’s'® Akhbar-i-Niswan (Lahore), 
Maulvi Mahbub Alam’s Sharif Bibi (Lahore), Maulvi Sayyid 
Mumtaz Ali’s Tahzib-i-Niswan (Lahore), Ismet and Tamadun of 
Allama Rashidul Kheri'™ from Delhi, and Maulvi Mohibb-i- 
Husain’s Mo’allim-i-Niswan and Akhbar-i-Niswan from 
Hyderabad Deccan. 

Not only women but learned men were also worried over the 
social complexities that resulted from modern education. 
Maulana Ziaul Hasan Kakorvi wrote in Asr-i-Jadid in 1906 
that: 


those educated in Europe have, like flies, multiplied in the hundreds 
and thousands and now have the strangest expectations of their 
parents, quite unheard of among seven generations of their 
forebears. These are: marriage without their parents’ consent, 
engagements, dowry, etc.'°* 
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Although the Muslim Educational Conference established a 
separate section under the supervision of Shaikh Abdullah to 
discuss the problems of women’s education and suggest 
solutions, its activities were mostly limited to the educational 
sphere without regard to the social implications. A separate 
section of the Conference under the supervision of Khawaja 
Ghulamus Saqlain was instituted in 1902, to deal with social 
reforms but this had no obvious link with the Women’s Section. 
It was evident that unless women’s representatives participated 
in the proceedings of the Conference, the relevant social issues 
would never be discussed properly,'® but it was equally evident 
that the ashraf would not allow women to participate in the 
deliberations of the Conference and to address it openly. 
However, women could express their difficulties freely if a 
separate platform were to be provided. Since 1905 a few women 
writers had been urging the community to establish with the 
help of the Conference, a separate forum to discuss their 
problems'” but in 1910, Maulvi Syed Mumtaz Ali, a leading 
advocate of women’s education, opposed the idea of founding a 
Ladies Conference saying that ‘by founding a Conference, 
women want to follow men,’ whereas ‘they need nothing except 
education, education, and education.’'°* 

In fact the girls’ school was a ‘milestone in the development 
of women’s education among Muslims.’'® At the inauguration 
of the new building by the Begum of Bhopal in 1914, to which 
the Secretary of the Women’s Section had invited prominent 
Muslim women from all over India,'° the Begum complained 
in her address that the Muslim Educational Conference had held 
several meetings at different places to discuss the educational 
needs of the community, but sufficient interest had not been 
paid to female vis-a-vis male education. She urged the 
Conference to step forward in this direction with ‘patience and 
determination’ and reminded Muslims that they had not yet 
realized the importance of women’s education as a vehicle of 
progress for the community. She urged women to be active 
otherwise they would never make any progress.''' Following 
the inaugural ceremony, the women reassembled to found the 
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Ladies’ Conference, the first All-India Women’s organization.''? 
Presiding over the first meeting, the Begum of Bhopal urged 
women to educate themselves, failing which, they would not 
know the rights granted to them under Islamic law. She pointed 
out that the advancement of the entire community was at stake; 
they could do little without the aid and cooperation of their 
men, but neither would the men do anything until women 
themselves began the work of propagating education.'? 

The Begum was elected president and patron with twelve 
begums of prominent families as vice-presidents. Nafis 
Dulhan,'* the wife of Nawab Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani, 
and Begum Abdullah were appointed secretary and joint 
secretary respectively with a working committee consisting of 
ten others." 

The objects of the AIMLC were: to work for unity and 
agreement among all-India Muslim women, to support those 
working for women’s education, to ensure the presence of both 
religious education and practical training in the educational 
curriculum, and to promote domestic understanding.''*® 

At this point, international events began to intrude on the 
Indian political scene. The First World War broke out, affecting 
India directly. Indian troops participated in the fighting while 
the Indian economy was needed to support the British war effort. 
The Indian Nationalists expected further concessions from the 
government, but government was concerned to maintain the 
political status quo for the duration of the war. The 1916 Muslim 
League programme of reforms, the Lucknow Pact, and the Home 
Rule Movement came at a time when Britain could ill afford to 
loosen its grip on India. Another issue worrying the government 
was the concern of Indian Muslims for their brethren in other 
parts of the world, especially in the Ottoman Empire, at that 
time Britain’s enemy. Pro-Turkish agitation was widespread. 
Meanwhile, by 1918, British women householders attaining the 
age of thirty years or the wives of householders received the 
tight to vote in Britain. Against this background, Muslim 
Women decided to play a part in Indian Muslim politics; for 
instance Bi Amma, the mother of the Ali brothers emerged at 
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the age of seventy-three, as the first Muslim political woman to 
support the cause of the Caliphate." 

A memorial on the education of Indian women and girls was 
presented in October 1916, to the Governor-General by a 
deputation led by Mrs Henry Fawcett,''® a supporter of women’s 
education, expressing concern that, on account of the lack of 
native female staff, the government had failed to meet ‘the 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual needs of Indian girls.’ It was 
also argued that almost the whole of the directing and inspecting 
female agency consisted of Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 
constituted an obvious barrier to the promotion of a movement 
so intimately connected with such an important aspect of home 
life as the education of girls. Syed Amir Ali, S.H. Ahmad, 
Yousaf Ali, C.A. Latif, and Miss Latif were the prominent 
Muslims among the signatories.''? Meanwhile, the Women’s 
Indian Association (WIA), founded in 1917, sent a delegation 
to Lord Montagu demanding the franchise and greater 
opportunities in the education and public services.' 

Since its inauguration, the AIMLC was almost exclusively 
focused on basic issues, which included: the nature of seclusion, 
differentiating customary purdah from that of Shariah, the rights 
of women permissible under Islamic jurisprudence, separate 
educational institutions, the limit of dowry, and the rationale 
and practice of polygamy in Muslim society.'”' 

The AILMC successfully conducted its annual meetings in 
Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta, and Agra as well as other places. At 
the Lahore meeting of 1918, attended by over five hundred 
women from different parts of the country, the question of social 
reform within the Muslim community was raised in a resolution 
which was aimed against the improper use of polygamy. It was 
resolved that: 


polygamy, which is practised by certain sections of the Muslims, is 
against the true spirit of the Quran and Islam and that it is inimical 
to our progress as a community.' 
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The resolution urged educated women to exercise their influence 
among their relatives to put an end to this practice.'? 

The resolution was much criticized in the Muslim Press. 
Rashidul Kheri,'* editor of Ismet, an Urdu literary journal for 
women published from Delhi, attacked the resolution as 
‘unIslamic.’'5 Rashidul Kheri himself was a strong supporter of 
women’s rights and had been attacking the practice of polygamy 
without observing the actual spirit as ‘a manifestation of men’s 
heartlessness towards women and criticized fathers for denying 
daughters a fair share of their inheritance,’ but he was shocked 
because Islam had permitted polygamy and it would do no good 
to Muslim women to seek its abolition.' 

In 1920, a vow was signed by 109 women to the effect that 
they would not give their daughters in marriage to anyone about 
to marry for the second time without good reason,'”’ but did not 
lead to any serious campaign. 

These discussions contributed to a sense of solidarity among 
Muslim women and created a consciousness about working for 
their education and social reform. This solidarity, however, was 
later weakened by differences among the organizers; for instance 
at the AIMLC annual session of 1919, the secretary, Nafis 
Dulhan, asked the local organizers for a last minute change of 
site for the meeting because of improper arrangements for 
purdah-observing women.’ 


Requesting Government for Concessions 


Without the support of the government, it was impossible to 
make significant progress towards the education of Muslim 
women. Similarly, the government desired to seek the 
cooperation of the Indian people in general and the Muslims in 
particular, in promoting the goal of educating women, because 
it had failed to receive any positive response from the people so 
far. The Conference, which was dominated by the North Indian 
Muslim ashraf, was prepared to compromise as long as 
necessary modifications were made in traditional education. 
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Taking this as a starting point, the provincial government 
appointed a committee, with G.N. Chakarvati as its chairman, 
and Maulvi Karamat Husain, Shaikh Abdullah, and Hamid Ali 
Khan (Barrister), as representatives of the Muslim community, 
to consider the system for educating women as well as separate 
arrangements for Hindus and Muslims." 

The methods suggested for advancing female education by the 
committee included arranging for a school for each community 
(Hindu and Muslim), in each town; with provision for teachers 
belonging to the concerned community, and the grant of 
scholarships to encourage education up to primary level.'° 

The Conference urged the governments of the other provinces 
to provide various facilities to popularize female education 
among Muslims. It asked the government of Madras to 
reorganize the Lady Herbert Girls’ School. It also emphasized 
the need to establish another school in the northern part of the 
city to meet the demands of the residents of that area.'>! 

Earlier in 1903, the Bengal government was considering a 
scheme of ‘zenana’ education for women who were not prepared 
to come out of their homes. It arrived at the conclusion that 
without evolving a system ‘acceptable to the native society 
through popular books of wholesome tendency embodying 
Hindu and Muhammadan traditions’, the scheme would not 
succeed. It was therefore decided that in every large village, a 
small committee should be formed consisting of three to five 
members belonging to the majority community, i.e. Hindus or 
Muslims. These committees would be empowered to select a 
female teacher from any respectable family, and a convenient 
place for instruction, preferably in the house of a respectable 
person. It was also decided that no male inspecting officer would 
visit the school’? or hold any direct communication with the 
female teacher." 

The government of the United Provinces supported the efforts 
of the Female Section of the Conference in establishing a girls’ 
school at Aligarh. It was the direct result of the Conference’s 
pressure that the government ignored procedural requirements 
and granted Rs 20,000 at time when the construction work of 
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the hostel was facing a crisis.'* The government of the Punjab 
was asked to make the number of scholarships sufficient for the 
uplift of female education and the local bodies were asked to 
give prizes on the basis of the results of the examinations.'*5 

To solve the problem of the shortage of lady teachers and 
inspecting staff, a scheme for awarding prizes was announced 
by the UP Government in April 1907. According to the scheme, 
a prize of Rs 50 was to be awarded to the teacher whose wife 
passed the upper primary and a scholarship of Rs 3 to encourage 
her to read for the vernacular middle examination. On her 
passing the latter, a prize of Rs 100 was to be awarded and if 
she succeeded in qualifying, the post of a female teacher was to 
be offered at the monthly salary of Rs 8 to Rs 10.'%* However, it 
was generally not easy to inspire people to adopt the teaching 
profession as it was not considered a prestigious one for ladies.'*” 

Keeping in view the government of India’s Resolution of 21 
February 1913, the government of UP appointed a committee 
under the presidency of Justice Piggot for the advancement of 
education including the encouragement of girls’ schools. The 
Conference requested the government to obtain the views of the 
Muslim community on this matter. Bowing to the pressure of 
the Conference, a non-official advisory committee of Muslims 
was appointed with Justice Karamat Husain as its president. 
The Committee in its recommendations, urged the Government 
to open purdah schools for girls and suggested that one annual 
prize of Rs 2000, two of Rs 1000, and five of Rs 500 be given 
to Muslim girls who qualified for degree, inter, and matriculation 
examinations respectively. Moreover, twenty prizes were 
recommended for those qualifying for the Anglo-Vernacular 
examination." Permission was sought for purdah-observing 
students to appear as private candidates in all departmental and 
university examinations." The government of UP accepted 
some of the recommendations in its Resolution of 25 August 
1914 pertaining to its Meston scheme of ‘Special Muslim 
Education.’ Accordingly, it was decided that separate schools 
with arrangements for purdah would be opened wherever 
necessary for Muslim females.’ 
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The Conference provided a forum to discuss difficulties and to 
persuade people to accept reality and pave the way for a 
consensus regarding the nature of female education and its 
curriculum. It fully backed the efforts of Shaikh Abdullah in 
spite of the opposition of certain elites. The government accepted 
several of the Conference’s proposals regarding the opening of 
teacher training schools and the reservation of a quota in the 
teaching and inspecting departments. 

The efforts made by the Conference created much awareness 
amongst Muslim women all over India. Women in purdah 
appeared in 1903 and in 1914 at the Bombay and Rawalpindi 
sessions of the Conference respectively. The formation of the 
AIMLC further paved the way for the foundation of the Indian 
Women’s Association in 1917. But the most active was the All- 
India Women’s Conference (AIWC) founded in 1927 at Poona, 
predominantly by Hindu women but with the support of Muslim 
women like Shareefah Hamid Ali. In January 1931, its third 
meeting was well attended by Muslim women like Lady Shaikh 
Abdul Qadir, Miss Ferozuddin, and Mrs Rafi, and provided an 
opportunity to discuss the educational, social, and political 
problems relating to the Indian women. 

The Conference also created a climate of opinion conducive 
to encouraging different ashraf families to make voluntary 
efforts in their respective provinces. For example in 1908, 
Begum Mian Muhammad Shafi opened a girls’ school in Lahore 
named Victoria School. Similarly, the Suhrawardi family 
contributed considerably towards the educational and social 
uplift of the Muslim women of Bengal. Khajista Akhtar Bano, 
known as Suhrawardia Begum, a scion of the Suhrwardia family, 
founded two schools for purdah-observing Muslim girls, one at, 
Midnapur and the other at Caicutta. Mrs R. Sakhawat Husain, 
another well-known educationist, established Sakhawat 
Memorial School in Calcutta in 1911. The Mahboobia Girls’ 
School was founded by Amina Begum, best knowh as Lady 
Hyderi (Mrs Nazar Akbar Hyderi). In 1913, Maulvi Karamat 
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Husain founded a girls’ school in Lucknow with a capital of 
two lakh rupees. Atiya Begum outlined various schemes for the 
education of Muslim girls in the 1930s. Still, no sharp increase 
in the number of literate Muslim women was noticed in the 
period under survey. According to the Census Reports of 1901, 
there were only three Muslim females per thousand who could 
read and write. By 1921 the number had increased to eight. 
Consequently, the Conference’s efforts did not satisfy the 
Begum of Bhopal. The Begum, who also presided over the A}WC 
in 1928, thought that the Conference was concentrating on male 
education only and was ignoring that of females. In her message, 
in 1926, she regretted ‘its negligence towards the formulation of 
a thought-provoking scheme regarding modern education, 
incorporating the religious education of Muslim women’. 


NOTES 


1. It was a test case because most of the ashraf opposed school education 
for their daughters. 

2. Narendra Nath Law, Promotion of Learning in India During 
Muhammadan Rule (By Muhammadans), (Madras, 1916), pp. 200-201. 

3. Muhammadi Begum, first wife of Syed Mumtaz Ali, editor Tehzib-i- 
Niswan, writes in the biography of Bibi Ashraf-un-Nisa (184-1903), the 
first teacher, Victoria Girls,School, Lahore, that her grandfather arranged 
for a married ‘ustani’ for the girls of his family. Unfortunately her 
husband died when she was fifteen years old. As soon as her mother 
arranged her second marriage, the grandfather of Bibi Ashraf declined to 
accept her as her family teacher asa matter of prestige.’ Hayat-i-Ashraf 
(Lahore, 1904), pp. 5-6. 

4. Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

5. W. Crooke (ed.), Mrs Meer Hassan Ali's Observations on the 
Mussulmans of India (reprinted in Pakistan, 1973), pp. 225-6. Maulvi 
Syed Mumtaz Ali mentioned twelve prose and seventeen poetry books 
containing religious and other literature, Haquq-i-Niswan (Lahore, 1898), 
p. 53. However, Gulistan and Bostan were most significant. Syed Ahmad 
Khan was read a few lessons of Gulistan by his mother Azizun Nisa 
Begum. Muhammad Ismail Panipati (ed.), Magalat-i-Sir Sayyid Vol. 
xvi, p. 682. 
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PROMOTION OF URDU LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE (1900-1945) 


Although it had been founded to promote English learning 
among the Muslim community, the Conference also played a 
significant role in the cultivation of Urdu language and literature. 
From 1837 onwards, when Urdu replaced Persian as the court 
language in upper India, it gained currency as the lingua franca 
of Muslims and Hindus alike, but its status as a shared language 
was threatened from the 1860s when Hindu revivalists bestowed 
teligious sanctity and socio-political importance on Hindi. 
Indeed, the revivalism was part of a growing antagonism towards 
Muslims and their culture. The founder of the Conference 
responded to this threat with wary sagacity, enabling the 
organization to provide effective cultural safeguards for the 
Muslim community. Among its achievements were the 
successful defence of Urdu in education, both as a medium of 
instruction and a subject in the curriculum, and the foundation 
of the Anjuman Tarraqi-i-Urdu which aimed to promote Urdu 
literature. 


Urdu and its Origin 


The word ‘Urdu’ itself is Turkish and means ‘army’ or ‘camp’. 
The basis of the Urdu language, like English, is a dialect of the 
Aryan family of languages known as Braj Bhasha, which is 
derived from Sanskrit.' The Muslim army stationed in Delhi 
from 1193 onwards was known as the Urdu or ‘Urdu-e-Mualla,’ 
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the exalted army. It is usually believed that while the Muslim 
army spoke Persian, the inhabitants of the city spoke the Braj 
dialect of Hindi. Urdu as a language came into being when 
Muslims and Hindus began to communicate in the daily business 
of life. For a considerable time it was called ‘Rekhta’ and ‘Urdu- 
e-Mualla’ but these names were given up ultimately in favour 
of ‘Urdu’.? 

There has been a lot of controversy over the origin and source 
of this language. Some claim that it was initiated in Sindh, 
others say the Deccan, and yet others the Punjab.* Syed Ahmad 
Khan was of the view that the structure of the Urdu language 
was built during Khilji rule, but took the shape of a useable 
language during the reign of Shahjahan.* Whatever its origins, 
Urdu was a local language like the other languages of India and 
its literary history is spread over a period of more than four 
hundred years. The ‘basic vocabulary, particularly, infinitives, 
verbs and propositions, all are Indian with the exception of 
nouns and adjectives which were taken from Arabic, Persian, 
and other languages.’* 

Gradually therefore, Urdu became rooted in Indian society. 
During the Mughal period, the existence of Persian as the court 
language assisted the development of Urdu. After the conquest 
of the Deccan, Urdu received the liberal patronage of the courts 
of Golconda and Bijapur. Consequently, Urdu borrowed words 
from the local language of Telugu and Marathi as well as from 
Sanskrit. Meanwhile, the ‘absorption of the Muslim elite of the 
Deccan courts of Bijapur and Golconda led’ to the ‘integration 
of the language.’® After the downfall of the Great Moguls, 
special attention was given to training British government 
servants in the vernacular languages of India, and Fort William 
College was established in Calcutta in 1800, with a department 
which taught Urdu, in addition to the classical languages of 
Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit. Fort William College also both 
compiled and translated books into this language. Delhi College, 
founded in 1825, adopted Urdu as its medium of instruction 
which served to enhance the popularity of the language. 
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It was in 1837 that Persian was replaced by Urdu as the court 
language. The promotion of vernacular language was the 
declared policy of the government. Taking advantage of the 
weak position of Muslims after 1857, Hindus demanded the 
discontinuation of Urdu and its replacement by Hindi written in 
the Devanagri script as State and the Court language in the 
NWP. The Urdu language had so far been highly regarded by 
Muslims. The ulema had contributed much towards its 
promotion in the early years of the nineteenth century: religious 
literature like Taqwiyat-ul-Iman and the Sirat-i-Mustagim were 
written in this language. Urdu had thus become ‘the language of 
almost all Muslim religious works.’’ Later, in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, important works like Tafsir Mazharul- 
Ajaib, written in 1867 by Maulana Muhammad Murtaza 
Mlahabadi, Sibghatullah Madrasi’s Tafsir Faizul-Karim in 1870, 
Tafsir Faiz Umdatul-Bayan written by Syed Ammar Ali Soni 
Panipati, and many other examples of Urdu literature were 
published.* Deoband was instrumental in establishing Urdu as a 
language of communication among the Muslims of India. Such 
a change enhanced the bonds both among the ulema, and 
between the ulema and their followers.’ The technique of Arabic 
instruction was one of translation into Urdu and from Urdu into 
Arabic.'® As the Urdu language had intimate associations with 
the religion, its script reminded them of the sacred script, Arabic, 
and so all Muslims had an emotional relationship with it.'' 
Ulema, instead of reacting to a threat to their culture and 
position, responded to the positive advantages of a helpful 
common bond of language among the Muslims scattered 
throughout India.'? Various Muslim groups ‘made a self- 
conscious change’ to Urdu from the late nineteenth century 
onwards. Some Bohras of Western India shifted from Gujrati to 
Urdu and some Tamil Muslims did the same soon after.'® This 
‘self-conscious change’ to Urdu later became a symbol of their 
identity." 

The term ‘Hindi’, was never used for the language before the 
nineteenth century. It was generally believed that the word came 
to be applied in the sense of a language with the rise of Hindu 
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nationalism. In fact, its beginning can be traced to the 
establishment of Fort William College, where the translators 
and editors of books comprised both Hindus and Muslims. The 
team of Hindu translators consisted of Munshi Beni Narian 
Jahan, Nihal Chand Lahori, and Lalu Lalji.* Whereas the 
translations of the first two were in simple Urdu, Lalu Lalji, a 
Gujrati Brahmin, translated a portion of the Bhagavad Gita, 
into the Devanagri script under the title of Prem Sagar. Dr Tara 
Chand was of the opinion that before this modern Hindi did not 
exist.'¢ 
However, the Hindus 


challenged both [the] literary and official position of Urdu on the 
ground that it was the language of not only the regional elite of 
Upper India but of the Muslim elite throughout India. As the Muslim 
identity grew, it became not only the language of the Muslim elite 
but of the ordinary Muslims as well.'” 


In 1871, the inquiry reports received from the District 
Magistrates and Divisional Commissioners of Bengal reflected 
the growing inclination of educated Muslims to identify 
themselves with Urdu and their hesitation in accepting Bengali 
as their own language. Syed Amir Ali told the Education 
Commission that ‘Urdu should be to the Muhammadans what 
Bengali is to the Hindus of Bengal’.'® 

The movement against Urdu began in the late 1860s, when 
some Hindus (of whom one was Babu Siva Prasad, an Inspector 
of Schools) tried to convince the government to introduce Hindi 
as the official language of the NWP. As the Hindi script was 
derived from Sanskrit, it was given a religious sanctity by Hindu 
revivalists, who had launched a movement reforming their 
religion in the early nineteenth century. Although ‘Muslims did 
not particularly like Urdu’, writes Francis Robinson, ‘that is 
Hindi with Arabic and Persian accretions, but in the second half 
of the nineteenth century Urdu and the Persian script in which it 
was written became a symbol of Muslim power and influence, 
and they came to bestow upon it an almost religious 
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significance.’'? Urdu was at least understood in all the towns 
and cities of Muslim India. 

Siva Prasad played an important part in the development of 
Hindi and in encouraging the people to write a dePersianized 
Urdu. We need a ‘Hindu Johnson’, said Siva Prasad, ‘what an 
English Johnson contributed to the promotion of the English 
language, should be done for Hindi.’ He considered Arabic 
and Persian more difficult for Hindu students at Benares to 
learn than English.”' The other person who supported the views 
of Siva Prasad was Kempson, the Director of Public Instruction 
NWP from 1862 to 1878. He translated into English Siva 
Prasad’s History of India which contained several questionable 
passages regarding Muslims and was therefore criticized by Syed 
Ahmad.” He had a very poor opinion of Muslims and their 
learning. At the same time, debates and discussions began about 
the vernacular languages. In August 1867, Syed Ahmad Khan, 
secretary of the British Indian Association of the NWP, urged 
the government to found a ‘Vernacular University’ in upper 
India with Urdu as the medium of instruction. The Scientific 
Society Aligarh was to provide translations of the works for the 
courses of study. Although the proposal was not approved by 
the government, the matter gave rise to questions about which 
vernacular was to be used.” Following this, Raja Jai Kishen 
Das, Syed Ahmad’s closest ally and then acting secretary of the 
Scientific Society, also pressed the government to abolish Urdu 
in offices and simultaneously started a campaign for the 
establishment of a Sanskrit University. Stress was also laid on 
the replacing of Urdu as an official language in the CP in 1873 
and Bihar in 1881. Syed Ahmad was less alarmed by the 
changing attitude of the government to Urdu than that of the 
Hindus. In such circumstances, he thought that in future, Hindu- 
Muslim unity would be impossible.* He had already chosen the 
course of simplifying Urdu in order to make it a means of 
communication. Urdu before Syed Ahmad was a flowery and 
idiomatic language. Rajab Ali Beg Surur was known as the 
ablest author of the old ornate and rhythmical prose based on 
the Persian model. The following text is an example from his 
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best-known work, the fanciful story, Fasana-e-Ajaib,** and 
illustrates the style of prose writing in the early nineteenth 
century: 


Subhan Allah wa behamadhi! Ajub shahr gulzar hai, Gali kucha 
bagh-o-Bahar hai. Har shakhs apnai taur par qatadar hai, Do roya 
bazar kis andaz ka hai.” 


Syed Ahmad Khan exercised more influence upon Urdu than 
perhaps any other man in the nineteenth century. He was the 
author of many books, started magazines, and founded many 
societies to promote amity between Europeans and Indians. In 
this way, he became the ‘chief agency through which foreign 
influences found their way into Urdu literature’.** Syed Ahmad 
wrote good flowing and simple Urdu in Tahzib-ul-Akhlaqg. He 
was profoundly influenced by the ideas and impulses of 
nineteenth century England which exerted an influence not only 
on his literary attitude but also on his life. Being a practical 
man, he preferred to write ‘not caring much for the imagery of 
the words and other beauties of forms and introduced a spirit of 
reality and naturalness into Urdu.’® His style of writing is 
evident from the following extract: 


Jo log husn-i-muasharat aur tahzib, ikhlag, shaistagi-i-adaat par 
bahs kartai hain, un kai leay kisi mulk ya qaum kai rasm-o-rivaj ko 
acchha aur kisi ko bura tehrana nihayat mushkil kam hai.” 


In fact he gave a true literary colour to Urdu literature, which 
had earlier been lacking. Those who best understood and 
followed his spirit were Altaf Husain Hali and Waheeduddin 
Saleem. 

Apart from the literary uplift of Urdu, Syed Ahmad 
successfully defended Urdu when the Hindus of Benares started 
their campaign against its official status which by virtue of it 
had achieved such rapid growth that by 1863, seventeen out of 
twenty-three newspapers published in UP alone were in Urdu 
and only four in Hindi." In August 1868, the NWP government 
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announced a reward for the ‘production of useful works in the 
vernacular, of approved design and style, in any branch of 
science or literature’ in order to encourage authorship.” Maulvi 
Nazir Ahmad was prominent among those winning awards, 
receiving prizes for his first three novels: Mirat-ul-Urus, Banat 
an-nash and Taubat-an-nasuh in 1869, 1872, and 1874 
respectively. These schemes provided an opportunity for 
writers to work on the development of Urdu. Consequently, in 
1871, eighty-eight Urdu publications were registered as 
compared to forty-eight Hindi publications registered with the 
NWP government.* Unfortunately, the promotion of Urdu was 
not approved by the Hindu revivalists and the objectives of a 
literary society like the Scientific Society became the target of 
controversy. Writing to Mohsin-ul-Mulk on 29 April 1870, Syed 
Ahmad expressed his grief and anxiety that, at Babu Siva 
Prasad’s instigation, Hindus had resolved to do away with the 
Urdu language and the Persian script. Hindu members of the 
Scientific Society demanded the replacement of Urdu by Hindi 
in newspapers and publications. He thought that in future, 
Hindu-Muslim unity would be impossible.** Consequently, ‘the 
Hindi-Urdu controversy of the late nineteenth century was the 
critical factor in the development of Muslim separatism and 
Hindu-Muslim conflicts from that time forward.’* 

When Hindu revivalists formed the Hindu Sabha in the NWP 
and the Punjab, Syed Ahmad founded a Central Committee for 
the defence of Urdu on 9 December 1873, with Nawab Muzaffar 
Husain Khan, Taluqdar of Allahabad as its patron, and Syed 
Ahmad Khan as its secretary.” This Committee resolved that, 
due to the unpreparedness of the supporters of Urdu in Bihar, 
no counter petition could be submitted to that government before 
the order for introduction of Devanagri was issued in that 
province. It stated that to ‘replace Urdu by Nagri’, the change 
of script would not only alter the language but would be a 
setback for the progress of educated Muslims and likely to cause 
considerable difficulties in the transaction of business’. 
Moreover, the Persian script provided the Urdu-speaking elite 
with a considerable share in government jobs. Hindus ‘wished 
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to break down this closely guarded patronage’ of the Muslim 
elite.** However, the Committee failed to avert the storm against 
Urdu that arose as a result of the Hindu campaign. No less than 
nine addresses and memorials in favour of Hindi were submitted 
to the Education Commission in the NWP and fourteen in the 
Punjab.** Syed Ahmad, then a member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, made it clear to the Commission that the 
Hindi-Urdu controversy was a political move on the part of the 
Hindus and outside the Commission’s purview.” 

Finally, the Hindus’ endless anti-Urdu propaganda found 
success when Madan Mohan Malaviya,‘' a Brahmin and a 
Congress man, led the movement in favour of Hindi. In March 
1898, a memorial signed by a large number of Hindu notables 
was submitted to Anthony Macdonnell,? Lieutenant-Governor 
of the NWP and Oudh, demanding the replacement of Urdu in 
Persian script with Hindi in Devanagri in the government offices 
and law courts of the province.*? Syed Ahmad published a strong 
protest in the Aligarh Institute Gazette of 1 March 1898.“ 
However, Macdonnell accorded his sanction to the Hindu 
demand on 18 April 1900. 


The Conference and Urdu 


The Aligarh school gave new vigour to Urdu. The objectives of 
the Aligarh movement were superior to those of Fort William 
College or Delhi College because of Aligarh’s devotion to 
Muslim nationalism.’ From its very inception the Conference 
contributed a great deal towards the dissemination of the Urdu 
language and literature. In fact the Conference was meant to 
play a significant role in the implementation of Syed Ahmad’s 
ideas of making Urdu the main language of communication. 
Syed Ahmad’s companions, such as Maulana Altaf Husain Hali, 
Maulvi Shibli Numani, Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, 
Maulvi Zakaullah, and Maulvi Waheeduddin Saleem made 
speeches at the Conference, adding valuable literature to its 
proceedings. Mohsin-ul-Mulk once said about Maulvi Nazir 
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Ahmad’s lectures that ‘if they were given in Europe or America 
and if the public knew the language of the speaker, thousands 
would not only attend the lectures but lakhs of rupees would be 
contributed with which a major portion of the Aligarh College 
could be constructed.’ The style used in these speeches to 
convince both modern and traditional audiences combined with 
religious fervour and the mode of address marked a new epoch 
in the history of Urdu prose. The poetry of Hali and Shibli 
added much enthusiasm. In fact, the Conference produced great 
Urdu orators and its meetings provided literary people with the 
chance to address a significant audience.*” 

From its inception the Conference was never an instrument 
in the language controversy, to which, until 1899, no reference 
was made by Syed Ahmad or his companions in order to avoid 
Hindu-Muslim confrontation. In 1890, the Conference supported 
a competition for essays written in simple and realistic Urdu.* 
In 1895, the Conference asked English educated Muslims 
possessing sufficient merit to translate at least one English 
literary work into Urdu.” 


Responding to the Threat to Urdu 


The Conference plunged into the Urdu-Hindi controversy for 
the first time when the government of Anthony Macdonnell was 
close to submitting to the Hindu demand to replace the Persian 
script Hindi with Nagri as the official script in the NWP. In 
1899 it requested the NWP government to preserve the status 
quo and support Urdu. When in April 1900 the government 
issued a resolution allowing the use of Hindi with the Devanagri 
script in the courts and offices, Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Secretary of 
the Conference, convened a meeting at his own residence on 
2May 1900 to decide future action. A grand public meeting 
was held at Aligarh, presided over by Nawab Lutf Ali Khan, 
which decided to send a memorial through a deputation.*' The 
Aligarh meeting annoyed the Lieutenant-Governor, which 
caused several supporters including the President to disassociate 
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themselves from the action. The President apologized to the 
Lieutenant-Governor and resigned from the presidentship.* 
Mohsin ignored Macdonnell’s reaction. On 18 August 1900, he 
addressed another meeting held at Lucknow, attended by a 
number of middle class Muslims. He proposed a compromise to 
the effect that if only those who wrote their petitions with their 
own hands and did not get them prepared by petition writers or 
legal practitioners were allowed to file them in Hindi in the 
courts, then the Muhammadan agitation would cease altogether.” 
This led Macdonnell to think about the removal of Mohsin from 
the secretaryship of Aligarh College.** He visited Aligarh and in 
a meeting of the Trustees, expressed his great displeasure against 
the Urdu Defence Association, threatening to withdraw the 
Governor's grant. Mohsin submitted his resignation but was 
forced by his friends to withdraw it for the sake of the College.** 
Maulvi Abdul Haq thought that Mohsin had sacrificed Urdu for 
the interests of the College, suggesting that had he taken a firm 
stand, Urdu would not have seen such bad days.* In view of 
Syed Ahmad’s policy of maintaining good relations with the 
ruling nation in the greater interest of Muslims, it is probable 
that Mohsin gave preference to reason over sentiment. 
However, the Governor's threat shattered the confidence of 
many young modernists in the policy of loyalty to the 
government. Although Mohsin severed his connection with the 
Urdu Defence Association, this initiative did not stop the 
Conference from forming an Urdu section in 1903, known as 
the Anjuman Tarraqi-i-Urdu. Professor T.W. Arnold and Maulvi 
Shibli were entrusted with the responsibilities of president and 
secretary of the Anjuman respectively with an Executive 
Committee consisting of Maulana Hali, Munshi Zakaullah, and 
Maulvi Nazir Ahmad. The goals before the Anjuman were: to 
reform Urdu by excluding words from foreign languages, to 
compile an Urdu dictionary, to review the Urdu textbooks 
prescribed in the syllabi of teaching institutions, and to arrange 
the publication of an Urdu journal.*’ This was, ‘the practical 
answer to the wrath and antagonism of Macdonnell against 
Urdu’ .** In view of Macdonnell’s attitude towards the leader of 
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the community and the Urdu Defence Association, the 
Conference changed its strategy and decided to patronize the 
Urdu language and culture academically rather than making it a 
political issue. Thus the Anjuman Tarraqi-i-Urdu was organized 
to preserve the cultural heritage by translating oriental literature 
into Urdu and to make it into a suitable vehicle for the Muslim 
community through modern European sciences. The literary 
activities of the Anjuman can be divided into two phases; from 
1903 to 1911, when Aligarh was the Anjuman’s headquarters, 
and from 1912 to 1921, when Maulvi Abdul Hag shifted it to 
Aurangabad, where he was posted. 


First Phase (1903-11) 


In the beginning, the Anjuman attracted many members, mainly 
due to Shibli’s scholarship. Many eminent members of the elite, 
like Badruddin Tyabji, Syed Ali Imam, Shah Din, Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Maulvi Saeed Ahmad, Haji Muhammad Musa Datawali, and 
Hakim Ajmal Khan accepted honorary membership. Shibli 
initiated the work of the Anjuman with an ambitious scheme of 
translations classified by subject, priority being given to 
researches in modern philosophy, Islamic history, Arabic 
literature, and the history of Islamic learning such as figh, usul, 
and tafsir. Research projects on various aspects of Muslim 
culture and civilization were also proposed.” The cost of the 
scheme was estimated at at least one lakh rupees, which included 
the costs of educationists and translators. It was an ambitious 
scheme for an organization possessing meagre resources.” 

It was decided to start with a preliminary programme of 
translating and compiling books on natural sciences. This met 
with a discouraging response from educationists and translators. 
Expressing his concern over the issue, Shibli told the Conference 
that, when the news of the foundation of the Anjuman and its 
translation programme was circulated in the Press, many 
welcomed it by offering their services with so much enthusiasm 
that it seemed as though India ‘would become a second Abbasid 
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Baghdad,” but once the programme was made public nobody 
bothered about it.*' The books advertised for translation were 
H.G. Seeley’s Story of the Plant, G.F. Chamber’s Story of the 
Solar System, and J.M. Baldwin’s Story of the Mind. 

There were other complications faced by the Anjuman during 
its translation programme. The major difficulty was of coining 
Urdu equivalents for the terminologies of different sciences. 
Being a researcher, Shibli was of the opinion that knowledge of 
Arabic was necessary in order to coin terms. His analysis was 
also based on recent experience acquired during the translation 
of the works received on natural sciences. Pointing this out in 
the first Annual Report of the Anjuman in 1903, he said that the 
translations carried out by highly educated people were 
hopelessly substandard.* This was the context in which he 
suggested that Aligarh College should concentrate on the 
teaching of science and Arabic; without them European learning 
would not be useful for the nation.“ He was not the only person 
who forcefully argued for knowledge of Arabic as essential for 
a competent translator. Much earlier in 1869, Imad-ul-Mulk, 
who strongly supported Hindi characters replacing Persian in 
the law courts,® wrote a very learned and critical treatise on this 
subject when the Bengal government appointed a committee 
comprising the well-known physicians Dr Tytler, 
Dr Tamizuddin, Babu Rajendra Lal Mitter, and Maulvi 
Kamaluddin® of Lucknow to compile medical books in the 
vernacular languages.” Imad-ul-Mulk proposed that words of 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and European origin, already in use in 
the vernacular, should be used in medical terms. Advising the 
Anjuman on the matter in 1903, he declared that the compilation 
of a dictionary of terms, on the lines of the English-Arabic 
dictionary, was a prerequisite for carrying out translation work 
from English.” Another literary figure, Aziz Mirza was of the 
opinion that the Anjuman should explore the possibility of an 
Arabic-English dictionary from Egypt, where translation work 
had been in progress for many years. When contacted, Jurji 
Zaidan,” a Syrian linguist advised that, irrespective of a few 
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ordinary dictionaries, no significant English-Arabic dictionary 
of terms had been so far compiled.” 

Foreign linguists like Professor John Dowson,” the author of 
Grammar of Urdu or Hindustani, were also of the view that 
‘Urdu abounds in Arabic derivatives which have brought with 
them the grammatical powers of their original language.’” 

The Anjuman was not the only body to have this experience. 
After its inception in 1825, Delhi College successfully 
experimented for the first time in India, with the system of 
teaching modern sciences and arts through the medium of Urdu, 
and it was this College which formulated specific methods for 
coining technical terms.” 

Fort William College, Calcutta, the Scientific Society, 
Aligarh, the Anjuman-i-Punjab, and Oriental College, Lahore 
also did useful work but did not formulate any specific rules for 
coining technical terms.”> Keeping this in view, the Anjuman 
decided to compile a dictionary and an Urdu grammar.”® Much 
earlier, Syed Ahmad Khan had intended to compile an Urdu 
dictionary under the supervision of the Scientific Society, and 
he had sent four specimen pages to Garcin De Tassy,””’ Urdu 
Professor in Paris, but the project had lost his attention due to 
his other preoccupations.” Nevertheless, some English and 
European authors compiled Hindustani grammars and 
dictionaries in order to assist their official counterparts or 
administrative and commercial functionaries, for instance, J. 
Ferguson’s A Short Dictionary of the Hindustani Language 
(1773), Henry Harris’s Analysis, Grammar, and Dictionary of 
Hindostany Language (1771), and John Gilchrist’s”? A Grammar 
of the Hindustani Language (1796). But obviously these 
dictionaries or grammars were now not competent enough to 
meet the advanced and modern linguistic requirements of the 
Urdu-speaking community in India. 

The debate over this issue continued within the Anjuman. An 
Urdu scholar, Dr Abdur Rahman Bijnori® preferred ‘Persian to 
Hindi and Urdu both in this respect’ and argued that in order to 
avoid extremes, preference should be given to Persian words, 
until suitable replacements had been coined for terms from that 
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language.*' Another point of view, which emerged later, 
advocated that instead of deriving terms from Arabic, Persian 
and Hindi derivatives should be used. Maulvi Wahiduddin 
Salim, an eminent scholar of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, wrote 
that as Hindi and Persian both belong to the Aryan group of 
languages and both had contributed towards Urdu, therefore 
they should be preferred over Arabic.” Later this became the 
basis for the decisions on similiar issues which cropped up in 
the ‘Translation Bureau’ of Jamia Osmania, Hyderabad, in 1917. 
There it was decided, in connection with the coining of terms, 
to derive words from Arabic, Persian, and Hindi, which had 
contributed in the composition of Urdu.*? The Anjuman decided 
to launch both programmes simultaneously.™ 

During Shibli’s secretaryship, the Anjuman published only 
two books. One was Falsifah-i-Talim, a translation of Herbert 
Spencer’s Education: Intellectual, Moral, Physical. The other 
was Rahnumayan-i-Hind, a translation of N.M. Dutt’s Prophets 
of India.** Ambitious to produce useful literature through 
translations and compilation, the Anjuman’s motives were 
twofold: firstly, to develop Urdu linguistics, and secondly, to 
counter romantic literature which was having an unhealthy 
impact on society. Niaz Ahmad thought that Maulvi Abdul 
Halim Sharar’s Dil, Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar’s Fasana-i-Azad, 
Uftad-i-Jawani, Chak-i-Greban, and Tirchi Nazar, and a chain 
of other novels were increasingly becoming a means of spoiling 
the characters of the young generation of the sharif families. 
‘For people raised on Shelley, Keats, and Byron,’ the approach 
of the ‘Victorian moralism’, taught by Hali was unacceptable. 
This young generation, which had accepted the ‘framework of 
western values instead of the Pan-Islamic ideal’ was ambitious 
to make a critical application of western arguments to the social 
and political situation in India. A section of such people was 
therefore not convinced by the advice of Hali or any other 
reformer, who neither satisfied their ‘intellectual demands nor 
answered their emotional problems.’*’ In this context, and in 
order to counter the impact of western immorality with western 
recipes, the Anjuman suggested translations of the works of 
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Herbet Spencer, sociologist and philosopher (1820-1903). 
Among other things, his works advocated the preeminence of 
the individual over society and science over religion.** Spencer 
asserted that the purpose of education was to serve as a 
preparation for a full life. He put the sciences that relate to 
individual health and well-being at the top of the scale of worthy 
knowledge and literature and the arts, which represent the social 
factors in education, at the bottom.” 

In addition to this, during Shibli’s secretaryship the Anjuman 
selected other popular and useful works for translation, such as 
Carlyle’s® Heroes and Hero Worship, Max Muller's Hibbert 
Lectures, Industrial Education by Philip Magnus, and Problems 
of the Future by S. Laing; but unfortunately all the translations 
received were below standard.*' This disheartened Shibli. 
Confronted with the two major problems of meagre finances 
and a shortage of able translators, the Anjuman lost the capable 
services of Shibli. 

In the words of his successor, Maulvi Habibur Rahman Khan 
Sherwani, Shibli left the Anjuman ‘due to cowardliness and 
discouragement.’ In fact, the Conference had insufficient funds 
to support Shibli’s huge translation programme. Despite the 
extensive programme for translations, Shibli did not leave a 
solid foundation for the Anjuman, as a result of which it suffered 
considerably. In 1906-7 the number of the members decreased 
from 400 to 13 because of the lack of interest in the activities of 
the Anjuman.” . 

Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani succeeded Shibli briefly as 
secretary and met with the same fate. Then Aziz Mirza was 
entrusted with the charge of the Anjuman. He had just retired 
from the Nizam’s government after completing his tenure of 
service. Taking over in 1909, he planned to work on the 
compilation of an Urdu Dictionary. He was encouraged by a 
businessman, Haji Mulla Daud of Rangoon (Burma), who 
promised to give him Rs 3000 for the work.* He succeeded in 
publishing a list of terms as guidelines for further work on the 
Dictionary,* but due to his engagements as secretary of the 
Muslim League in Lucknow, and subsequently his death, the 
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entire plan collapsed. Maulvi Abdul Haq, then Inspector of 
Schools in Aurangabad, was appointed secretary. 

Between 1903 and 1912, the Anjuman succeeded in 
publishing only seven books® which was a poor performance. 
Worth mentioning among these was Herbert Spencer's 
Education, History of Civilization by Thomas Henry Buckle 
(1821-62), a renowned British historian of the nineteenth 
century, and from the work of the Arab philosophers, the 
translation of Fauz-ul-Asghar entitled Al-gaul-ul-Azhar. All 
three books had been selected by the Anjuman during Arnold’s 
and Shibli’s tenure of office, and represented the trend of the 
period. These philosophical works on natural sciences reflected 
the desire amongst intellectuals to divert educated young people 
towards the discoveries of modern sciences and to illustrate the 
latter’s superiority over the arts and the social sciences. At this 
juncture, when the state’s policy of higher education remained 
continuously under criticism by the higher authorities themselves 
in the context of political and social changes, the system of 
education in India revolved around memorization. Buckle’s 
argument of man’s story ‘as a record of struggle between 
obscurantism and enlightenment, suppression and freedom, 
deadening orthodoxy and stimulating skepticism’” was gaining 
ground in India too, through the participation in politics of 
people with a background of western education. Through such 
publications, the Anjuman’s contribution was in harmony with 
modern trends. 


Phase II (1912-21) 


The Urdu Section of the Conference began to thrive after 1912, 
when Maulvi Abdul Hag took charge of it. Like his predecessors, 
he ‘got an old box, tied with ropes, and a register with a few 
finished manuscripts’: obviously he accepted the charge very 
reluctantly.* Financially bankrupt, the Anjuman no longer 
received a grant from the Conference which, in the words of the 
new secretary, had in any case not been ‘even sufficient for the 
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annual correspondence of the Anjuman.’ This grant was ‘never 
given’ or seldom given.” From 1908 to 1912, all resources had 
been reserved for the Muslim University movement. Aftab 
Ahmad Khan himself was helpless, as he complained in the 
teports he submitted during the period.'® When a western- 
oriented literary figure, Sayyid Sajjad Haider lamented the 
Conference’s attitude towards the Anjuman in respect of its 
finances,'' ‘The Conference is not a state’, Aftab responded 
vigorously, ‘it had savings of Rs 30,000 but the Muslim 
University fund bankrupted it.’!? Justice Shah Din also criticized 
the ‘unresponsive and unsystematic condition of the 
Anjuman.’'® In view of the harm done to the cause of Urdu in 
Bihar and UP,'™ he urged the Conference to activate its Urdu 
Section by compiling a complete dictionary of Urdu terminology 
like that of Hindi. 

During these days, Muslims suffered considerable humiliation 
at the hands of the government. The annulment of the partition 
of Bengal and the Secretary of State’s refusal to grant a charter 
for an autonomous Muslim University were major blows to 
Muslim interests. Both the shocks received by the Muslims 
strengthened the interests of the Hindu community; by the 
destruction of the Muslim-dominated province of East Bengal 
and the acceptance by the Hindus of a charter for Benares Hindu 
University on government terms. Under these circumstances, 
the policy of loyalty seemed profitless. 

The utility of the Anjuman was acknowledged by all quarters 
of the community. Its quest for identity received currency under 
Maulvi Abdul Haq who secured a chance of gaining prominence 
through this organization.’ By nominating the Nizam as the 
patron of the Anjuman, he succeeded in obtaining financial 
assistance from the Nizam’s government. In 1914, the Nizam 
initially gave a grant of Rs 1200 annually, which in 1916 was 
increased to Rs 5000.'* Again in 1917, the Nizam granted 
Rs 3000 for a period of three years, in order to prepare the Urdu 
Encyclopaedia.'” It is worth noting that in 1884 Urdu had been 
made the state language in Hyderabad Deccan, replacing Persian. 
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In addition, Maulvi Abdul Haq extended the scope of the 
Anjuman by opening branches in various places and enlarging 
its membership. Branches were opened in Lucknow, Bhopal, 
Kanpore, and Karachi besides Aurangabad, which was the 
headquarters of the secretary himself. He also drew up a 
programme for the publication, from 1914 onwards, of the Urdu 
dictionary and Urdu primers, as well as the translation of books. 
Not less than nine textbooks entitled Dars-i-Osmania were 
prepared and printed at the request of Hyderabad state. Later 
these primers were placed in the syllabi of Bhopal and 
Hyderabad states and in the schools of Bombay and the CP.'* 
The Anjuman succeeded in publishing Usul Waza-i-Istilahat-i- 
Ilmia, containing 1500 words.'” The Anjuman prepared a 
comprehensive list of Urdu books, included in the curriculum of 
Universities in India, with the aim of improving their standard 
through literary criticism and review." 

The Conference never interfered in the affairs of the Anjuman, 
which functioned independently from its inception. Except for 
Maulvi Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani, all its secretaries 
looked after its affairs from their own residences or from the 
place of their postings. But after 1916, when the Anjuman grew 
financially stronger, it was treated as a full-fledged Section and 
its annual reports were submitted continuously until 1921 during 
the Conference sessions. Relations between the Anjuman and 
the Conference remained cordial and were rarely disturbed, with 
one notable exception when the Anjuman received an invitation 
from Lucknow in 1916. According to the constitution of the 
Anjuman, it was bound to hold its meeting in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Conference. But Maulvi Abdul Haq 
thought it necessary to hold a separate meeting in view of the 
size of the gathering as well as to make it an effective 
organization. It was generally presumed that the Anjuman was 
ambitious to supersede its parent organization. ‘Although there 
were many reasons’, said Maulvi Abdul Haq,’ for Aftab Ahmad 
Khan, the secretary, to feel otherwise, his balanced nature 
prevented him from becoming furious.’'"' At this juncture, he 
urged mutual confidence between the two organizations in 
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pursuit of their larger aims. This led to the institution of an 
advisory body (Majlis-i-Shura) to decide crucial matters which 
had proved impossible to settle through correspondence.!"? 
During the years 1913 to 1921, the Anjuman published 
several books on science, the Urdu language, and other 
subjects.'"? Meanwhile, the Conference established its Shoba-i- 
Taleef-o-Tarjama, in 1922 with Professor Rashid Ahmed 
Siddique''* of Aligarh as its secretary, which published many 
books on the personalities of the Conference such as Hayat-i- 
Mohsin, Vigar-i-Hayat, and Khutbat-i-Aliya.''' A Sales Book 
Depot was also established in 1926 where the publications of 
the Anjuman, the Jamia Millia Delhi, and Darul Musannifeen 
* Azamgarh, were made available. As its sale agent,'"® Maulvi 
Muhammad Amin Marahravi toured different cities to introduce 
these books, but the Conference failed to earn sufficient income 
from the books due to ‘the change in the literary taste of the 
people,” according to its report of 1931." The political turmoil 
caused by the Non-Cooperation Movement of 1921-2, under the 
impact of the Khilafat agitations, also affected the educational 
and literary business of the Anjuman. 


Encouragement for the Teaching of Urdu in 
Educational Institutions 


While the Anjuman was preoccupied with the literary uplift of 
Urdu, the Conference, as a pressure group, was making efforts 
to persuade governments of the provinces to take steps towards 
the recognition of Urdu as a subject of study and to add it to the 
requirements of the curriculum in the educational institutions of 
different provinces. 

With official recognition in April 1900 of the Devanagri script 
as a court language in the NWP and Oudh, the language 
controversy was established as the basis of confrontation 
between Hindus and Muslims in every walk of life. The 
protection of Muslim culture was now a matter of deep concern 
for Muslims, especially in the schools and colleges of the 
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provinces where they were in minority. Following the official 
recognition of Devanagri, a sense of deprivation and a realization 
of the need to protect their socio-political rights prevailed 
simultaneously among the old and the young. So far they had 
refrained from any large-scale political activities, as Syed 
Ahmad Khan had advised. Now, when the Macdonnell 
government was disposed towards ‘a Hindu predominance 
[rather] than a Muhammadan predominance’,''® a strong demand 
arose for the formation of a Muslim political association.''® The 
dawn of the twentieth century saw the clear victory of Hindi in 
Nagri script over Urdu due to government support and the 
Hindus started making substantial efforts to have it accepted as 
the lingua franca of the subcontinent. The Hindi Sahitya’ 
Sammelan, Allahabad, the Hindi Pracharni Sabha, Benares, and 
the All-India Mahasabha launched a campaign for this cause. 
Other Bengali Hindu organizations, like the Nagri Pracharni 
Sabha, and the Hindi Bhasha Pracharni Sabha, along with Babu 
Ayodha Prashad of Muzaffarpur, were demanding the printing 
of textbooks in the Hindi Devanagri rather than the Persian 
script. Hence, the UP government advised the Education 
Department that books should be written in simple Hindustani, 
avoiding long Persian and Sanskrit words. However, books for 
teachers and lower primary classes should be printed in Urdu, 
Kaithi, and Nagri characters.'?° 

Meanwhile, the Muslim elite were more concerned about the 
nature of the textbooks provided for the curriculum of Urdu. 
Earlier in 1899, Maulvi Abdul Karim,'?' Inspector of schools in 
Bengal, had expressed this concern in his lecture on Muhammadan 
Education in Bengal and had pointed out that the literature used 
in the primary and middle schools, which was composed by 
Hindus, was naturally full of Hindu ideas and sentiments, 
illustrations from Hindu mythology and history, and quotations 
from the Hindu Shastras. When a Muhammadan boy entered a 
school he had to commit to memory such names as Ram, Sham, 
Jadab, and Madhab, while he had hardly any occasion to 
pronounce names like Zaid, Umar, Ahmad, and Muhammad.'” 
‘Their ideal male character’, Abdul Karim argued, 
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is Ram or Judhishthir while they do not seem to have heard of such 
characters as Khalid-Bin-Walid or Harun-ur-Rashid. They quote 
Sabitri and Sita as models of chastity, while they do not know who 
Mariam and Fatima were...Thus the Muhammadan boys, it is said, 
become in a way Hinduized-Hindus in their thought and expressions 
and to some extent in their manners and behaviour.'? 


In view of this trend, the Conference requested the Bengal 
government to take initiatives in reforming the curriculum.'* 
Bengal was just one instance. In 1901, the annual meeting of 
the Conference was convened at the request of the Muslim elite 
of Madras, where Urdu or Hindustani had so far not been 
recognized as the medium of instruction for public examinations. 
Telegu, Kanari, and Oriya were the languages of the twenty- 
two districts of the province accepted for this purpose. Earlier, a 
welfare society known as the Anjuman Mufid-ul-Islam, Madras, 
had submitted a petition addressed to the Governor-General, 
demanding similar rights for the eight lakh Muslims scattered in 
different districts, as those bestowed upon speakers of Telegu, 
Kanari, and Oriya.'* However, this approach, based on a 
quantitative analysis, did not appeal to Theodore Morison. 
Stressing the qualitative aspect of the language, he urged the 
Conference to argue in favour of the literary and linguistic 
significance of ‘Hindustani’ over the contemporary languages 
spoken in the province." In the context of this problem, the 
Conference requested the local government to include Urdu in 
the approved list of languages for public examinations in order 
to enhance the proportion of Muslims in government services.'?” 
Similarly, in 1906, it urged the Madras government to review 
the Hindustani books taught in schools and colleges to bring 
them up to par with the standard of the Universities of Allahabad 
and the Punjab. The services of the Anjuman Tarraqi-i-Urdu 
were offered for the purpose.'* In the Punjab and NWP, the 
‘Lahore Series Urdu Readers’ of the Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam 
usually formed a major portion of Urdu courses.'® The task of 
teviewing books was entrusted to Maulvi Habibur Rahman 
Sherwani, then secretary of the Anjuman who, after thorough 
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analysis and criticism, sent them to the Madras government 
with a copy of the resolution, for appraisal." 

Similar dissatisfaction existed among the educated circle of 
the NWP, about the contents and language of ‘Hindi-Urdu 
Readers’ when the government issued an order to publish 
textbooks in the vernacular of the province. In 1907, the 
Conference pointed out that the Readers were ‘disfigured by 
vulgarism and the language used slays the current Urdu.’ It 
resolved, therefore, that owing to the government’s attempt to 
make them differ only in character and not in language, the 
Readers proved useless, as ‘their literature is neither Urdu nor 
Hindi, nor is the language of the books the language generally 
spoken in these provinces.’'! The local government was 
therefore urged to revise them. Khawaja Ghulamus Saqlain’s 
proposal for setting up a Joint Committee, comprising Hindu 
and Muslim authors with a European chairman, to modify the 
readers was turned down by the house.'** Earlier in 1897, ‘Hindi 
Readers’ of a series designed by the Allahabad Literary Institute 
were declared ‘unintelligible to children’? on account of the 
use of the ‘highly Sanskritized Hindi’. Later, the government 
appointed a textbook committee with a joint sub-committee 
formed from members serving on the Urdu and Hindi sub- 
committees. After three years, in 1910, the committee resolved 
that the bulk of prose should be written in the common language, 
and simple passages of literary merit written in languages with 
a Sanskrit Persian bias should not be excluded," but as a result 
of pressure from the Muslim League, the government did not 
accept these recommendations.'> In a resolution in 1910, the 
Muslim League described Urdu as the chief bond of union, after 
their religion, between the Muslims of different parts of India." 

Urdu was under pressure not only in the province of Urdu- 
speaking minorities, but also in the Muslim majority provinces 
like the Punjab. In 1908, Dr P.C. Chatterji, CIE,'"’ while 
presiding over a convocation of the University, proposed that 
the Punjabi language be given currency in the province. 
Rejecting the proposal, the Conference expressed its resentment 
arguing that it was impracticable and extremely harmful on the 
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grounds of the limited vocabulary and difference of idioms in 
the Punjabi language.'** 

The chief subject of interest in connection with the education 
of Muslims continued to be the medium of instruction in primary 
schools in all provinces. Some signs of success were visible as 
a result of the series of efforts made by the Conference in this 
direction. In 1908, the Bengal government allowed the teaching 
of Urdu where it was the vernacular of Muslims, with the 
provision of additional teachers.'? Earlier, in 1905, maktab 
education had been extensively reorganized and quite a large 
number of maktabs had been brought under the supervision of 
the government. In the beginning, the traditional maktabs 
teaching the Quran through the Urdu language had been left out 
of the programme until ‘they agreed to modify their courses of 
instruction and introduce some secular education. Government 
grants were given to those maktabs which taught Urdu or Persian 
and Bengali with arithmetic upto elementary level. Maktabs 
using Bengali as a medium of instruction, which added Urdu or 
Persian to their curriculum were given a 25 per cent grant over 
and above the normal grant for primary schools.’ But not all 
Bengali Muslims favoured Urdu as the vernacular of Bengal. 
Much earlier, the Bengali-Urdu controversy had begun after the 
Resolution of 7 August 1871 issued by the government of India 
as part of its policy of encouraging Muslim venacular literature. 
There was a sharp difference of opinion among the Muslims of 
Bengal; some wanted ‘a total change-over to Urdu and others 
preferred a kind of Bengali for the benefit of the masses.’!*! 
Educated people were against the ‘Bengali of the Hindu 
Patshalas’, due to its ‘Sanskritization as well as Hinduization.’'*? 
When Nawab Ali Chaudhry, a prominent member of the 
Conference from Bengal, formed the ‘Bangliya Sahitya Visayak 
Musalman Sabha’ (Muhammadan Society for Bengali Literature) 
in 1899, a new trend emerged which emphasized that Bengali 
be made ‘suitable for Muslims’.'? The practical utility of 
Bengali was thus recognized, but the importance of Urdu as an 
Islamic language was acknowledged through the resolution 
approved in December 1905 by the Provincial Muslim 
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Educational Conference held in Barisal, which demanded that 
‘the appointment of a teacher competent to teach Urdu (and 
Persian) should be made a precondition for the grant of any aid 
to the Muslim maktabs in Bengal.’ 

However, Urdu received some currency during the 
reorganization and reform of the madrasah Scheme which the 
Bengal Government Resolution of 31 July 1914 intended to be 
‘preparatory to the Islamic Studies of the Dhaka University.’ In 
keeping with the scheme, it was decided to enforce a revised 
curriculum for Islamic studies, acknowledging thereby the 
importance of Urdu as a link between the Muslims of Bengal 
and the rest of India. It was stated that ‘a knowledge of Bengali 
was said to be indispensable, a good working knowledge of 
English [necessary] for livelihood, of Urdu as a link between 
the Muhammadans of Bengal and those of the other parts of 
India, and of Arabic as the language of Islam.’'** The Governor 
in Council was of the opinion that ‘Urdu if properly taught, will 
contribute as much to the culture of Muhammadans at the 
present day as Persian did some fifty years ago.’ As regards 
the question of the shortage of good Urdu teachers, it was 
suggested that maulvis from Upper India be brought into the 
province as Urdu teachers, but the proposal was not favoured 
on political grounds. In order to acknowledge the fact that the 
study of Urdu had been neglected in government madrasahs in 
Bengal on account of the negligible financial benefit accruing 
from it,'’ and to promote a scientific study of the language, it 
was recommended that an ‘Urdu Diploma Examination’ be 
introduced.'* 

Apart from its work with regard to textbooks and the 
curriculum, the Conference also made urgent efforts to convince 
the local governments of various provinces to either open Urdu 
schools or to arrange Urdu classes in provincial institutions with 
the medium of instruction being in accordance with the 
proportion of the local Urdu-speaking population. Since Urdu 
had received a setback in CP and Berar in 1873, where for 
instance, it had been dropped as the court language, very few 
schools were opened for the teaching of Urdu in the province. 
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The Urdu-speaking community was facing a grave problem 
in provinces, such as Bombay, Burma, CP, and Madras. Where 
Urdu occupied no official status, the teaching of this language 
failed to attract a significant number of students. Although the 
Conference had arrived at a consensus in 1906 that primary 
education should be given in the vernacular of the respective 
region, sometimes it became a matter of debate as to whether or 
not Urdu, as a lingua franca, should be preferred over the 
vernacular.'? 

Meanwhile the progress of education was also affected all 
over India by the ‘great economic distress’ prevailing in the 
country in the aftermath of the First World War. The total 
expenditure on education was increased by Rs 70 million in 
1921-2 as compared with 1916-17.' Subsequently, the govern- 
ment of India appointed the Retrenchment Committee, 
commonly known as the ‘Inchape Committee’, which made far- 
reaching recommendations for a heavy reduction in the 
expenditure on education.'*' It also suggested the closure of 
several Anglo-Urdu schools in Madras, where the number of 
students taking Urdu as a second language was below sixty, and 
opposed the opening of separate Urdu schools or the holding of 
Urdu classes where there were less than ten students. The 
Conference protested against the Retrenchment Committee’s 
recommendation to abolish Anglo-Urdu schools in Madras on 
the grounds of low attendance.'* 

Bombay was also among the provinces in which the Urdu- 
speaking Muslim community was facing difficulties because of 
the lack of provision for Urdu schools. In 1909, as a special 
measure the local government had agreed to sanction a grant 
equal to half the expenditure for Urdu-teaching schools, under 
the grant-in-aid scheme.'® In fact, the government was trying to 
introduce a local vernacular, Sindhi, as an alternative to Urdu. 
But the agitation in favour of Urdu as a vernacular led the 
government to create a certain number of ‘Special Schools’ for 
the teaching of this subject.'* Apart from this, the question of 
‘Banya-Sindhee’ and ‘Arabic-Sindhee’ characters, raised by the 
Hindu banyas of the region since 1867, was also an obstacle in 
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adopting Sindhi as a vernacular, and was still a matter of 
controversy among Hindus and Muslims. The only way out was 
the printing of books in both scripts as was proposed in a 
memorandum by Shibli as a member of the ‘Committee of 
Vernacular Education’, appointed in UP in 1911.'*5 However in 
1912-13, the Bombay government sanctioned fifteen Urdu 
primary schools in the southern division, and added twenty in 
the next financial year.' At a later stage, the government 
reached the conclusion that Urdu was neither required by 
‘agriculturists nor by those who intend to seek employment in 
government service or to follow some professional or 
commercial avocation."'*’ In 1915, the Conference resolved in 
favour of Urdu as the medium of instruction in schools,'** but in 
1917, on the recommendations of the Muhammadan Education 
Committee appointed for the purpose, the government decided 
that Urdu would not be the medium of instruction in the 
presidency. Later however, it rescinded its previous decision 
owing to the pressure from the Muslim community. According 
to a compromise, it was decided that Muslim students would be 
given the opportunity to opt for Urdu or the local vernacular in 
primary schools and Urdu would be the medium of the school, 
if preferred by the majority of parents.’ As a result of this 
decision, Urdu schools were opened or Urdu classes were 
arranged along with other vernaculars. In 1918, the number of 
such schools and classes reached 660 for boys and 169 for girls 
in all the three divisions of Bombay, where 52,515 students 
were receiving instruction in Urdu.'® Afterwards, further 
demands for opening more Urdu schools met with a ‘want of 
funds and lack of qualified teachers’.'*' The Bombay government 
also accepted the request of Ibrahim Haroon Jaffar, Secretary of 
the provincial Muslim Educational Conference, not to transfer 
the Urdu training school from Poona to Ahmadabad in view of 
the distance of the latter from Karnatik, Konkan, and 
Maharastra.' 

In 1924, on achieving one of its goals, the Conference hailed 
Bombay University’s decision to approve Urdu as a medium for 
the Bachelor and Master’s level examinations. It requested the 
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government to appoint professors for the subject in colleges and 
universities, as had been done for other languages like Gujarati, 
Marathi, and Kanara.'® 

Earlier, in 1920, an Urdu ‘Translation Board’ had been 
established under the chairmanship of Shaikh Abdul Qadir 
Sarfraz, professor of Persian, in the Deccan College, to prepare 
‘Urdu Readers’ for primary schools. The Board prepared a 
complete set of Readers, translated thirteen books from English, 
and compiled twenty-three books at a cost of Rs 40,000.'* 

The continuous efforts of the Conference and other literary 
associations resulted in Urdu gaining ground under the name of 
Hindustani. Enlightened Hindus like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
reminded scholars that this language had ‘special rights’ over 
them as it had produced many Hindu and Muslim poets and 
prose writers.'® In 1925, Pandit Yajna Narayan Upadhyaya of 
Benares moved the UP Legislative Council for the creation of a 
translation bureau for Hindi and Urdu, to undertake the 
translation of ‘useful books in modern science and other 
branches of knowledge into the vernacular’ and asked the 
government to provide at least one lakh rupees every year for 
the purpose. The resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Council. The following year, Hafiz Hidayat Husain,'® barrister, 
moved another resolution in the Council to establish an academy 
to promote the growth of Hindi and Urdu literature and to set 
apart a sum of two lakh rupees every year for the purpose. 
Although the resolution was withdrawn in view of a satisfactory 
teply from the education minister, in 1927 the UP Government 
established a Hindustani Academy ‘to preserve, foster, and 
develop Urdu and Hindi literatures’ by awarding prizes for the 
production of approved books on different subjects; by arranging 
Urdu translations of works in other languages; encouraging 
translations into Hindi; and producing original works or 
translations in Hindi or Urdu, whether by grant to universities 
and literary associations or otherwise.'® During the period from 
1927 to 1939, the Academy published seventy-nine books. 
Twelve works of Urdu and fifteen of Hindi were awarded prizes. 


eNveNnoi Vr MICHIGAN LIBHARIF? 
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Such measures encouraged the emergence of a new Hindustani 
language which incorporated both Hindi and Urdu.'* 

In the light of these developments, it was rather paradoxical 
that as late as 1937 Aligarh Muslim University had not adopted 
Urdu as a medium of education and examination, which forced 
Maulvi Abdul Haq to express his profound grief. He argued: 


It was an obligation of the Muslim University to use Urdu as its 
medium of instruction because it was founded by Syed Ahmad 
Khan for which no other testimony was required. Moreover, Delhi 
was a good example in its neighbourhood where, for a century, 
modern learning and science were imparted through this medium.'® 


In 1927, the Conference urged the Muslim University to arrange 
to adopt Urdu as the medium of education as well as for 
examinations up to matriculation. It advocated that Urdu be 
incorporated as an optional subject in the curriculum of 
intermediate and B.A classes as had been done in the 
Universities of Allahabad, the Punjab, and Patna.'” 

Official public instruction records as well as its own debates 
reveal the concern felt by the Conference for winning the full 
support of the Muslim Community, especially in provinces like 
CP & Berar and Madras. Thus in 1934, the Anjuman Tarraqi-i- 
Urdu decided to make a general survey on an all-India basis. 
The objectives of the survey were to explore: the number of 
Urdu-speaking people in every province, both those whose 
mother tongue was Urdu and those for whom it was not; the 
number of students of Urdu in public, aided, or private schools 
and in the traditional maktabs; the number of public and private 
Urdu libraries; the number of Urdu books and printing presses; 
the number of Urdu journals; the number of Anjumans and 
Urdu associations; and the status of Urdu in the courts. The 
survey aimed to get information about the nature of training in 
Urdu and the scope of its progress.'’' Extending its full support, 
the Conference deputed Maulvi Nizamuddin Husain, Joint 
Secretary'” of UP Muslim Educational Conference to cooperate 
with the Anjuman in making arrangements for the survey.'” 
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In October 1936, the Conference hosted an ‘All-India Urdu 
Conference’ convened by the Anjuman at Aligarh. By then the 
Anjuman was contributing as an academic organization towards 
the promotion of Urdu, without involving itself in controversial 
discussions over the language. The Urdu Conference (presided 
over by the Raja of Mahmudabad and mostly attended by 
prominent literary figures), decided to reform the Urdu script 
and the language by compiling an Urdu encyclopedia.!* 

Continuing its efforts for the promotion of Urdu, at its Jubilee 
celebrations in 1937, the Conference re-organized the Urdu 
section under the name of the ‘Urdu Conference’. The section 
held the first Urdu Press Conference on 27-8 March 1937, which 
led to the foundation of an ‘Urdu Press Association’ with the 
object of ‘developing and reforming Urdu journalism by 
providing safeguards to the press.’ Presided over by Maulvi 
Bashiruddin, editor of Al-Bashir, and Munshi Daya Narayan 
Nigam,'’5 editor Zamana of Kanpore, the press conference called 
for press rights and for coordination between journalists and 
publishers.'© The Association demanded that the government 
‘grant concessional rates for the postage of back-dated 
newspapers and journals; amend the Hindustani Press Act; and 
allow press telegrams in Indian languages in the Roman 
script.’'7” Meanwhile, in 1936, the foundation of the Progressive 
Writers Association, ‘provided an outlet to revolutionary forces’. 
This was basically a communist organization, ‘which, by 
attacking the most flagrant evils of the day, gathered under its 
banner all those who were tired of middle class tyranny.’!”* The 
Association found its allies among the intellectuals who emerged 
from the liberal trends of western ideas, as a result of the ‘works 
translated by the Anjuman-i-Punjab and the Anjuman Tarraqi-i- 
Urdu.’!”” Opposing religious orthodoxy, the Association asserted 
the need to create a ‘new literature’ dealing with the basic socio- 
economic problems of the day. The movement proclaimed Syed 
Ahmad Khan, Hali, and Iqbal as its predecessors, but failed to 
achieve such positive prominence itself. In the beginning, people 
like Maulvi Abdul Haq, Munshi Prem Chand, Daya Nardin 
Nigam, and Abid Husain'® signed its ‘Manifesto’ but some 
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disassociated themselves when it declared its espousal of the 
communist (as well as other) causes.'*! 

Although the Urdu-Hindi controversy was to be renewed after 
1936, the conflict seemed to have entered its final phase when 
Muslim apprehensions about the forceful political and cultural 
dominance of the Hindus appeared to have been justified and 
the Congress achieved remarkable success in the elections held 
as a result of the Act of 1935. In April 1937, Congress ministries 
were formed in seven out of eleven autonomous provinces. In 
Madras, Orissa, UP, Bombay, and CP, Hindi in the name of 
Hindustani was advanced and promoted under official patronage 
and was given the status of a national language. The Bihar 
government tried to do the same but the Muslims put up a stiff 
resistance. Holding a special conference on 28 August 1937, 
chaired by Syed Sulaiman Nadvi,'*? the Anjuman requested the 
Bihar Government to appoint a committee which should include 
an equal number of delegates from both the Anjuman and from 
associations representing Hindi, to compile a basic vocabulary 
and technical terms for the Hindustani language. An agreement 
was signed by Maulvi Abdul Haq and Babu Rajendra Prasad.'® 

Dr Sayyid Mahmud, Education Minister of the Congress 
government of Bihar, then formed a committee comprising as 
its members Maulvi Abdul Haq, Dr Zakir Husain, Professor 
Ghulamus Saiyidain,'* Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr S.A. 
Sinha, Dr R.B. Saksena Professor Badri Nath Verma, Dr Tara 
Chand, Professor Narendra Deo, Raja Wadhya Ram Prasad, and 
Syed Sulaiman Nadvi. Rajendra Prasad acted as chairman." 
The committee was assigned the task of compiling textbooks, a 
basic vocabulary of the Hindustani language, technical and other 
terms used for local customs, a modern Hindustani grammar, 
and an English-Hindustani dictionary for translators. After long 
and careful deliberations, Maulvi Abdul Haq was asked to 
compile a dictionary of the Hindustani language which should 
include any Arabic and Persian words used by authoritative 
Hindi writers, and Sanskrit and Hindi words used by their Urdu 
counterparts.'® In addition, Dr Tara Chand and Maulvi Abdul 
Hag were asked to compile a Hindustani grammar. However, 
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when Maulvi Abdul Haq compiled the proposed dictionary of 
the Hindustani language and presented it to the committee, the 
Bihar government paid no attention.'*” 

After the elections of 1937, when Congress ministries took 
power in CP and other provinces, they deliberately neglected 
Muslims and failed to support Urdu either as a medium of 
instruction or as a subject. The Conference raised a hue and cry 
in its discussions, demanding that local governments provide 
cultural safeguards. In 1938, it demanded that the CP 
government allow members to ask questions in Urdu in the 
Legislative Assembly just as members of other linguistic 
backgrounds had been permitted to use their own languages. 
Moving a resolution, Nawab Syed Mubarak Ali MLA, argued 
that the Act of 1935 clearly defined that members who did not 
know English, had the right to raise any motion in their mother 
tongue,'** but no action was taken by the local government 
supposedly for financial reasons. These demands'®? were 
tepeated in 1939 by the Kamal Yar Jung! Education 
Committee. 

Hindu communalism however, became so increasingly 
uncompromising that the Bengali chief minister, Abdul Qasim 
Fazlul Haq, pointed out in 1938 that Hindi was being purged of 
Persio-Arabic words. Quoting examples, he told the Conference 
that even commonly used words such as zimni sawal, and subha 
mutihida were being replaced by dum sawal and jut subah 
tespectively.' 

Many Urdu-speaking radio fans protested at All-India Radio's 
deliberate and large-scale use of difficult Hindi words when 
simple, alternative Urdu words were available. All-India Radio 
Delhi, which began broadcasting in 1935, ‘used pehli sabha, 
dusri sabha instead of pehli nashist, dusri nashist, dubkini kashti 
for abdooz, and barey wazir for wazir-i-azam, clearly discarding 
the Arabic words commonly used in the Urdu language.’'? By 
encouraging a highly artificial form of Sanskritized Hindi 
‘current and commonly understood legal terms of Persian 
derivation were thrown overboard.’ Some unsuitable schemes 
for studies like ‘Vidya Mandar’ evolved by a committee of 
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experts under the guidance of Gandhi, were merely intended to 
aid the revival of Hindu society’s traditional values. It was one 
of the reasons why, when in 1939 the Congress ministries 
resigned, the Muslim League marked the occasion by observing 
a Deliverance Day. 


Conclusion 


Of all the contributions made by the Conference, two were the 
most long-lasting and memorable: the founding of the Aligarh 
Muslim University and the Anjuman Tarraqi-i-Urdu. 
Contemporary Historians and writers considered the Conference 
a ‘dead organization’ after the 1920s, but this is unfair and does 
not do justice to the Conference’s struggle for the protection of 
the Urdu language and culture. The Conference achieved 
remarkable success in gaining recognition for Urdu as a second 
language at the lower, middle, and secondary stage with its 
placement in the curriculum of educational institutions of various 
provinces like Bombay, the Central Provinces & Berar, Madras, 
and UP, where Muslims were in the minority. It was mainly due 
to the Conference’s efforts that Urdu received the status of a 
medium of examinations in universities such as those of 
Bombay, Bengal, Madras, and the Punjab. Logically, however, 
it was difficult to receive an acknowledgment from the Muslim 
community all over India that Urdu was altogether indispensable 
as a vernacular language as against the other vernacular 
languages of the provinces because the community’s interests 
were better served by the regional vernacular languages which 
had official status or were useful in commercial transactions. 
The community throughout India, as suggested by some 
members of the Urdu-speaking community of the United 
Provinces or the Punjab, were met either with opposition or 
only half-hearted recognition. 

As an effective organ of the Aligarh Movement, through the 
Anjuman, the Conference translated and compiled a considerable 
literature enriched with modern socio-cultural and intellectual 
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value, which culminated in democratic traditions and an 
understanding of the western philosophy of freedom. Beyond 
doubt, it created a class of liberal and progressive literary 
intellectuals who opposed religion at times to an irrational 
extent. However, it also brought into the limelight many scholars 
with a balanced religious approach, especially in the context of 
a modern Islamic state. 

The Conference and its product, the Anjuman, were 
responsible for the creation of the Translation Bureau in 1917 
and Osmania University, Hyderabad Deccan in 1919.'* The 
latter was the first university in India to adopt an Indian language 
as a medium of instruction and examination.'* 

Above all, the Conference was the first all-India forum for 
the Muslim community which offered an arena in which poets, 
writers, literary figures, and orators could display their skills, 
such as Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, Maulana Hali, Maulvi Shibli 
Numani, Maulvi Zakaullah, Muhammad Ali Jauhar, and Abul 
Kalam Azad. 
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THE CONFERENCE AS A REPRESENTATIVE 
ORGANIZATION (1908-1945) 


The Conference was a form of parliament where educational 
issues relating to Muslims were debated by their representatives. 
The acknowledgement of the principle of separate electorates 
by the government of Lord Minto in October 1906, and the 
constitutional reforms of 1909 which followed, enabled the 
Conference to bid for the extension of the principle to the various 
educational agencies. In December 1906, the Conference lifted 
its traditional ban on political discussions.' At the Amritsar 
meeting in 1908, during the high point of the Muslim League’s 
campaign for separate electorates, it demanded adequate Muslim 
representation in educational bodies, including university senates 
and syndicates. Beyond this, there were further demands: the 
reservation of teaching and inspecting posts for Muslims in 
education departments, the proper management of Muslim 
endowments (augaf), an increase in the number of stipends and 
scholarships for Muslims, the uplift of various aided Muslim 
educational institutions by improving the grant-in-aid rules, and 
so on. In addition, the Conference raised the issue of the 
educational and cultural backwardness of Muslims in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir, Malabar, and Rajputana. Finally, the 
Conference worked to protect Muslim cultural interests as 
various educational schemes were put forward in the late forties. 
Throughout, it acted as a pressure group aiming to promote 
Muslim educational interests in government. In this chapter we 
shall assess its performance. 
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Representation in Academic Bodies 


The Constitutional Reforms of 1909, and the provisions for 
separate Muslim representation that came with them, created a 
considerable growth of communal feeling which ‘manifested 
itself in efforts to improve the provision for Muhammadah 
education.’? Because they were not only more advanced but 
were also the more numerous community outside the Punjab 
and Bengal, the interests of the Hindus tended to prevail in all 
matters, ranging from the preparation of courses of study to the 
appointment of paper setters or examiners, and from fee 
concessions to the award of stipends and scholarships relating 
to secondary or higher education. In the senates of the major 
universities of India, very few Muslims were represented as 
fellows. Even in the UP, where Muslims were more advanced 
in education as compared to other provinces, the Allahabad 
University Senate seldom contained more than ten Muslim 
fellows out of eighty-one. On the Syndicate of the Punjab 
University, in a province where Muslims formed more than 55 
per cent of the total population, there was one Muslim to four 
Hindus and twelve Europeans. ‘Who hears us in the universities 
of India,” mourned the Raja of Mahmudabad. ‘Very few 
Muslims represent us in the senates and syndicates of their 
provinces. There is no one representing Muslims in Calcutta 
and Madras Universities.’* 

The first statement of the Muslim demand for improved 
Tepresentation on the governing bodies of universities came in 
the Simla Address of 1906. In 1908 the matter was taken up by 
the Conference when it asked the UP government to increase 
the number of Muslim fellows in the Allahabad University and 
urged the nomination of Muslims for the positions of four 
fellows which were then vacant.‘ In 1910 and 1912, similar 
Tequests were made to the government of UP.* In 1914, it 
demanded an increase in Muslim representation in the senates 
and syndicates of all universities and in the provincial textbook 
committees.® 
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Table 1 below shows that in 1916, there were 46 Muslims 
among 455 persons nominated to university senates: 


Table VII/I Muslim Representation in Senates’ 


University Total Members Muslims 
Calcutta 100 6 
Madras 101 4 
Bombay 88 7 
Punjab 85 17 
Allahabad 81 12 
Total 455 46 


In 1917, the Conference asked government to amend the Indian 
Universities Act in order to accommodate the principle of 
communal representation.’ Political opportunity was provided 
by the support of Muslim and nationalist political organizations 
for separate representation in the Lucknow Pact of 1916 and by 
government's desire to reassess its University policy which had 
led to the appointment of a Commission to look into Calcutta 
University. The Conference submitted a memorial to the 
government of India which suggested that ‘in Calcutta and other 
universities of India, adequate and effective representations of 
the Mussulmans should be secured in the Senate, the Syndicate 
and other committees of the University as well as the staff 
employed by the University.’® It also demanded that ‘the election 
of Muhammadan fellows by the graduates and the educational 
officers should be effected by separate Muhammadan electorates 
and that the Indian University Act and Regulations may be 
modified accordingly.’ In addition, it asked for representation 
in the governing bodies of all colleges and schools.'® 

After hearing thirty-eight Muslim witnesses, all but one (Sir 
Syed Ali Imam''), of whom asked for separate Muslim 
Trepresentation the Calcutta University Commission 
recommended: (a) that at least three of the seven members of 
the Executive Council Calcutta University, should be Muslims, 
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(b) that four seats on the academic council and at least one in 
every committee constituted for the appointment of university 
teachers, should be reserved for Muslims, (c) that four each on 
the Board of the Muffasil Colleges, three on the Board of 
Women’s education, and three on the Board of Student’s 
Welfare should be reserved for Muslims. The Commission urged 
the establishment of a Muslim Advisory Board to advise the 
University on matters affecting the ‘interests and convictions of 
Muslim students,’ and (d) that the new Dhaka University, which 
was under consideration, should have a quota of fifty per cent 
Muslim members on the Court.'? 

In order to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Commission, the government of India drafted a bill for the 
reconstruction of the University of Calcutta. But it was mainly 
the question of finance which delayed the introduction of the 
bill in the Imperial Legislature. Meanwhile, due to the 
constitutional changes that had taken place in 1921, control of 
the Calcutta University was transferred from the government of 
India to the government of Bengal. In July 1921, the Bengal 
Legislative Council passed a resolution ‘advocating an increase 
in the elective element of the Senates’.!? However in 1923, the 
Bengal government proposed amendments in section 6 of the 
Calcutta University Act 1904 to accommodate the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission about 
Muslim representation of not less than 130 members in the 
Senate;'* 


Electoral College Total Members Muslims 
Registered Graduates 18 6 
- do - Law 12 4 
- do - Medicine 10 2 
Teaching staff of Affl. Colleges 25 4 
Governing bodies - do - 5 1 
University teachers 10 1 
Bengal Legislative Council 10 4 
Nominated by the government 33 11 
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Although the proposed ratio of Muslim representation was 
not incorporated in the Bill, the need for Muslim representation 
in the Calcutta University Senate was realized. However, the 
Bill did not become law and ‘the monumental report of the 
Calcutta Commission lay buried on the shelves’,'> except for 
the establishment of Dhaka University which adopted the revised 
form of the constitution. 

As the scheme for Dhaka University was formulated, the 
Conference also emphasized the Muslim communal interest, 
demanding that Muslims should have half the seats on 
representative bodies and half the staff positions. In response to 
the Dhaka University Bill, the University of Calcutta had 
recommended the establishment of separate Advisory Boards 
for Hindus and Muslims in order to deal with the communal 
issue. The Muslim members of the Committee concerned had 
submitted notes of dissent.'* In spite of these modifications, the 
government was of the view that this ‘precedent should not be 
admitted as establishing the principle of communal 
representation in the University organization.’"” 

Muslim representation on the University of the Punjab was a 
continuing issue for the Conference. ‘Every year’, explained 
Muhammad Din of Gujranwala in 1922, ‘two fellows are elected 
and for the last twenty years, only Hindus and no Muslim has 
ever been elected.’'* Hindus prevailed in almost all the 
departments of the province. In 1925, Niaz Muhammad Khan of 
Lahore raised the same issue. The Punjab University, he said, 
was a ‘Hindu University’; the leading Muslim Punjabi, Mian 
Muhammad Shafi, had been defeated in a University fellows’ 
election by a Hindu of less merit.'® By the 1930s Muslims were 
describing the University as ‘a sort of independent tract in the 
heart of the British territory’, ‘an island of lawlessness in the 
ocean of law and order.’ 

In 1932, the state of affairs in the Punjab University drew the 
attention of the Punjab government. Subsequently, at the 
initiative of Malik Feroz Khan Noon, the education minister, 
the legislative council appointed an enquiry committee under 
the chairmanship of Sir George Anderson, C.S., C.I.E: 
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to enquire about the extent to which the present system of university 
education meets the actual needs of the province, the amount of 
teaching, the composition of powers of several authorities of the 
University, income and expenditure of the University.?! 


The committee recommended that in view of the large 
preponderances of graduates of the Hindu community, registered 
and unregistered, ten seats should be reserved for Muslims, five 
for the Sikhs, and ten for the graduates of other communities 
for a period of twelve years or four triennial elections.” It also 
pointed out that the constitution of the University was ill-adapted 
to its present purposes. The senate was ‘too small to ensure the 
presence of all the varied interests which should be represented 
in the supreme organ of a great provincial university ‘The 
syndicate, being the executive committee of the senate had not 
‘sufficiently close and real contact with the sanctioning body.’? 
In a note of dissent over the number of Muslim members, F.A. 
Rahman urged that half the senate and half the syndicate should 
be comprised of registered Muslim graduates.% In 1933, 
expressing its apprehensions about the Committee’s report, the 
Conference warned the Punjab government that the ‘report 
would only be acceptable to the Muslims, if their rights in the 
educational and administrative departments were protected 
through adequate representation according to the proportion of 
their population.’* It added, that to breed confidence, the Vice- 
Chancellor should be a Muslim educationalist,”* which was an 
issue which had been taken up in previous years in relation to 
the Vice-Chancellorships of Calcutta, Allahabad, Agra and 
Lucknow Universities.” 

The senate of the Punjab University did not favour any of the 
major recommendations of the enquiry committee.”* It, however, 
accepted the principle of representation of various local bodies 
and of the legislative council on the future senate. The opinion 
of the University on these recommendations of the enquiry 
committee was sent to the government of the Punjab early in 
1934, but failed to attract its attention.” 
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Concerned about the slow progress of Muslim students at the 
higher and secondary level, in 1926, the Conference extended 
its campaign to the executive and administrative bodies of 
Allahabad, Delhi, Lucknow, Punjab, and Patna Universities, as 
well as the provincial Intermediate and Higher Education 
Boards.» The Conference members felt that the large proportion 
of Hindu paper-setters and examiners affected the results of 
examinations unfavourably from a Muslim point of view. For 
example, in 1921, there were just fourteen Muslim members in 
twenty-one Subject Board of Studies in the Punjab University.’ 
Some provincial governments had already noted these facts with 
concern. In 1920 Bombay had responded by making a quarter 
of its examiners Muslims. In 1923, the Bengal government 
Boards suggested the following ratio of representation for 
Muslims in West Bengal: 


2 out of 5 members on the Bengal legislative council; 

1 out of 3 among ordinary fellows of the university; 

1 out of 10 headmasters of recognized schools in the 
Presidency. 


A ratio of almost 50 per cent was suggested for Eastern Bengal: 


2 out of 4 on the legislative council; 

1 among 3 ordinary fellows of Calcutta University; 

1 among 2 members of the Dhaka University Court; 

1 head of a recognized madrasah;, 

1 among the elected members of managing committees of 
recognized schools.*? 


The question of representation in the textbook and curriculum 
committees was also a key issue because of the delicate nature 
of their functions. A common complaint with regard to Muslim 
education was the inclusion of certain textbooks for English, 
Philosophy, and History, which contained material repugnant to 
Islam or the Prophet of Islam.* Secondly, ridiculous remarks 
against Muslims rulers like Aurangzeb were often made by some 
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non-Muslim (especially Hindu) authors.**> To overcome such 
difficulties, the presence of sufficient Muslim educationalists 
on the textbook committees was necessary. Expressing its 
concern, the Conference desired a review of the composition of 
the textbook committees in every province and university. 
Resolutions were passed in 1909, 1910, 1914, and 1919 urging 
the central and provincial governments to take appropriate 
corrective measures. The UP government had already instituted 
teforms along these lines in its maktab legislation of 1907 and 
1913.7” 

By 1932, the issue had been heavily communalized in the 
Punjab. The Conference passed an extensive resolution 
demanding the inclusion of Muslims in the Punjab textbook 
committee for various subjects. Among other things, it wanted 
to break the Hindu monopoly over the profitable textbook 
publishing business. Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh’s press had 
been getting contracts for publishing textbooks for the last 
twenty-five years. Similarly, the textbooks for the Punjab 
University were published by the Hindu publisher owner of the 
Mufid-e-Aam Press.** Not surprisingly, the government was 
warned about the way in which educational quality was being 
sacrificed to communal conflict 


the present system of choosing textbooks is lamentable. It results in 
communal rivalry and unhealthy competition between publishing 
firms. Publishers have ‘parties’ and ‘followings’ and adoption of 
textbooks is seldom decided on merit alone.” 


The Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, endorsed this view: 


a book is prescribed not because it is the best book available on the 
subject, but because it bears the name of a particular individual, or 
it has been published by a particular firm.” 


In this situation, book publishing was a source of commercial 
profit, particularly when the courses or the prescribed books 
were changed after a year or two. Except in colleges and high 
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schools providing instruction up to matriculation classes, 
textbooks were prescribed by the government or the education 
department. Ordinarily, a list of recognized textbooks was 
maintained in each province and was brought up-to-date 
annually. Either special books were selected yearly for different 
classes from this list, or schools were asked to make their own 
selections.*' Previously the Conference had been criticizing the 
yearly changes in the syllabus and had urged that necessary 
modifications be made after a specific period. In addition, it 
desired that the headmasters should not be authorized to change 
text books every year at their own discretion.* Preparation of a 
uniform syllabus was also urged for both public and aided 
schools.“ 

In 1934, a resolution was also passed by the Punjab legislative 
council expressing its concern over textbook affairs. 
Consequently, the same year, the government of the Punjab 
appointed an enquiry committee to examine the existing system 
of prescribing and providing books for use in schools. As a 
result of its recommendations, the textbook committee was 
replaced by an advisory board for books.** Prior to that, in 
1929, the textbook committee had been abolished in UP and 
books for classes V to XII were prescribed by the Board of 
High and Intermediate Education while the Board of Vernacular 
Education dealt with textbooks for vernacular schools and the 
primary classes of anglo-vernacular schools.“ However, in other 
provinces, the provincial textbook committees continued to 
function. 

Matters were not helped when Hindus carried off all the prizes 
for the best textbooks written each year, and Muslims felt that 
this was not because of an absence of good Muslim authors but 
because the selection committee was dominated by Hindus. In 
1931, prizes of rupees 3250/- on the best works on vernacular 
literature were given to Hindus.*’ The Conference desired that 
at least 45 per cent of the income from textbooks, be spent on 
the publication of literature and two-thirds be reserved for 
publishing Urdu books.** 
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To protect Muslim interests in education, the Conference 
succeeded in drawing the attention of the provincial governments 
towards the necessity of increasing Muslim representation in 
academic bodies, including university senates and syndicates, 
whereupon the Calcutta, Dhaka, and Punjab University 
Education Boards and the committees for the courses of studies 
incorporated some Muslim members to address the genuine 
grievances of the Muslim community. Undoubtedly, ‘the 
Conference played an important role in drawing attention to the 
cause of Muslim identity within Indian society. 


Oriental and Religious Education 


The preservation of oriental and Islamic culture, including the 
investigation of the instruction imparted through maktabs or 
madrasahs, was an integral part of the Conference’s objectives. 
Islamic culture was under threat because few students wanted to 
study Arabic and Persian which were the main vehicles through 
which it was conveyed; these languages offered a poor return in 
terms of livelihood in colonial India. The only instrument for 
their preservation were the private madrasahs under the 
managements of ulema who were sharply divided over the 
question of reforming their curriculum.” 

There were two courses open to the Conference: firstly, to 
draw the attention of Muslim centres of learning to the need to 
tevive these disciplines by reforming them in the light of modern 
learning, and secondly, to request the provincial governments to 
provide facilities to teach them as elective or optional subjects 
at all stages of instruction. The object of the Conference in the 
first option was the production of cultivated Muslims, well- 
versed in Arabic, and possibly in Persian also, including the 
knowledge of Islamic subjects like hadis and tafsir, in order to 
become enlightened ministers of religion and to devote 
themselves to research in these languages. Similarly, it desired 
that oriental and Islamic instruction ‘should be made to conform 
to the needs of today instead of those of a by-gone day.’ Apart 
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from this they felt that such education should equip the student 
with the qualifications to earn a livelihood.” 

But there was no prospect of choosing the former course of 
action without the sincere cooperation of the ulema who, in 
spite of realizing the urgency of the situation, were divided over 
the nature and extent of the reforming process. Moreover, the 
matter was not helped by the division which had arisen between 
the madrasah-trained and the western educated sections of 
Muslim society. 


(A) Preservation of Arabic and Persian Studies 


Consequently, the Conference concentrated its attention on 
government, pressing it to provide teaching in oriental 
disciplines. In 1890, it protested vigorously when it was 
proposed that Persian be removed from the Allahabad University 
curriculum.*' In 1899, it supported the reorganization of the 
Anglo-Persian unit of the Calcutta Madrasah and stressed the 
need to retain Persian as an elective subject in the Indian 
university curriculum.” Syed Amir Ali, then president of the 
Conference, was of the opinion that unless the Madrasah was 
reorganized along the lines of the Aligarh Model, no concrete 
results would emerge.* Since 1896, the Bengal Government 
had been considering the proposal to introduce English, so far 
taught as an optional subject, as a compulsory subject in the 
college department of the Madrasah because its students usually 
failed to find suitable jobs in government services due to their 
ignorance of English. 

In 1908, the government of India decided to allocate four 
scholarships tenable in Europe, three for the study of Sanskrit, 
and one for Arabic.5* In 1913, in order to promote research at a 
higher level, the Conference approved the idea of asking the 
government to award the degree of Doctor of Literature in 
Persian as was being awarded in Arabic and Sanskrit. Aga Abul 
Kasim Irani, a professor at MAO College, made a lengthy speech 
in Persian while moving the resolution. He argued that: 
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Arabic literature was itself indebted, to a considerable extent, to 
Persian, which had contributed a great deal towards the promotion 
of the former. Although Persia has contributed little or nothing to 
modern science, medieval Europe as well as Asia were indebted to 
Avicenna, the great Persian doctor, a renowned personality in 
philosophy and medicine.** 


But the proposal also met with opposition, when Maulvi 
Rahim Baksh, president of the executive council of Bahawalpur 
State questioned the importance of Persian as against Arabic. 
He urged that it was in the interest of the followers of Islam to 
educate themselves in Arabic literature as the time when Persian 
was the court language of the Mughals had gone and indeed, 
had been replaced by English. He suggested that in lieu of 
Persian, Arabic be placed in the curriculum.®’ Persian instruction 
was losing ground. Muslim students in Bengal had already 
experienced the heavy strain of learning the various compulsory 
and optional languages placed in the courses of public 
instruction. Addressing the Conference in this context, J.H. 
Taylor, Assistant DPI, argued against the burden of various 
languages like English, Bengali, Arabic, Urdu, and Persian, and 
stated that the study of Persian had been in vogue for the last 
thirty years.** However, the proposal for granting a doctorate in 
Persian did not meet with the government's approval. 

In 1913, the Conference asked the Assam government to 
establish an Anglo-Persian department in the Sylhet Government 
madrasah following the pattern of the Calcutta Madrasah.® It 
also endorsed the resolutions of the provincial Muslim 
educational Conference of East Bengal and Assam regarding 
the withdrawal of Calcutta University’s decision to exclude 
Arabic text from matriculation to B.A. courses. In 1914, the 
Conference also protested over the decision of Calcutta 
University to exclude M.A. Persian and Arabic education from 
its courses because the number of students was so small. ‘There 
have been sessions’, wrote the Calcutta University Commission 
in its report, ‘when there has been no student in one or the other 
of these languages.’*' Moreover, the courses prescribed for the 
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M.A. degree in Arabic and Persian were ‘neither so varied nor 
so comprehensive as those recommended in Sanskrit and Pali.’ 

In 1917, the Conference asked Calcutta University to review 
the Persian courses of Maulvi Alim and Maulvi Fazil. ‘They 
are,’ the Conference resolution went, ‘inferior to those 
prescribed by the Punjab University.’ It was, therefore, urged 
that the same facilities or options should be provided to the 
candidates for the oriental examinations of Calcutta University 
as those given to their counterparts in the Punjab University. 
The very next year, the Conference protested against Calcutta 
University’s initiative of including Arabic literature and syntax 
in its Persian courses. It advised the University to follow the 
example of Allahabad University which excluded Arabic texts 
in Persian and instead prepared books altogether in Persian. 
Thus in August 1919, the Bengal legislative council asked the 
Governor-General for suitable provisions for the teaching of 
Arabic and Persian in public institutions.“ 

The Conference urged various local governments to provide 
facilities to teach Persian and Arabic in public institutions. 
Earlier, in 1912, the attention of the CP & Berar government 
had been drawn towards the necessity of making adequate 
arrangements to teach Arabic and Persian as a second language 
in Government College Jabalpur.* In 1918, the Bombay 
government was asked to arrange Arabic education at school 
and college level and award at least one scholarship of Rs 25 
for the completion of B.A to a student who passed his 
matriculation with Arabic as a subject.“ The request was 
repeated the next year. In addition, it was desired that Persian 
be retained in the curriculum of the Vernacular Training College, 
Sindh, as it was necessary for the promotion of Sindhi too. In 
1924 the appointment of Arabic teachers in government schools 
and professors in colleges was urged as well as the award of 
scholarships to encourage Arabic studies, and the provision of 
Arabic manuscripts for higher Arabic and Persian studies as had 
been done for Sanskrit studies.* In view of the lack of any 
provision for Arabic studies, the Conference persistently asked 
the government of Bombay to place Arabic education on a par 
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with Sanskrit and to arrange for qualified teachers. In its Press 
note of 13 April 1915, the Bombay government stated its 
decision to give personal allowances to certain Sanskrit and 
Persian teachers of scholastic repute.” Meanwhile, an Arabic 
section was established in the Ismail College, Bombay with the 
help of a donation from Sir Muhammad Yusuf. Previously, 
Persian had also been taught at the College but the post of 
professor of the subject was later abolished because of a shortage 
of students. It was desired that this position now be restored in 
order to encourage Persian studies.” To overcome the deficiency 
of trained teachers, the UP government was asked to include 
Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit as elective subjects in training 
schools as well as normal and vernacular middle schools.” In 
order to provide an incentive to employ those educated in 
madrasahs, the Conference urged the UP government to appoint 
teachers for special Islamia maktabs after they received training 
in the normal schools.”* 

From 1926 onwards, the Conference urged the government 
of India to establish faculties of Oriental Studies in all Indian 
Universities. Moving the resolution, Dr Mansuri argued that 
‘India could follow Berlin which was making an advancement 
in oriental learning.’ Muhammad Amin Barrister (formerly Lala 
Saghir Chand) was of the view that Arabic studies were a 
prerequisite to understanding Islamic history and culture.”> In 
1927, at the instance of Maulana Abu Bakr Shith of the Muslim 
University Aligarh and Maulana Ziauddin of Madras, the 
Conference resolved to appoint a sub-committee for compiling 
a complete religious curriculum.” The committee comprised 
Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Sadr Yar Jung, Maulana Abu Bakr, 
Dr Zakir Husain, Abdullah Yusuf Ali, Maulana Muhammad 
Saeed, Maulvi Yusuf Hasan, Maulana Najimul Hasan, and 
Maulana Abdul Hafeez. However, the proposal to form a 
committee was later dropped when it was pointed out that the 
matter was already under consideration by a similar committee 
in the Muslim University.’> 

Meanwhile, Dr Ziauddin suggested the institution of a special 
fund to secure Oriental manuscripts and archives from private 
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and public sources in order to place them in the Conference’s 
central library for the benefit of researchers.”© Endorsing his 
views, Syed Sulaiman .Nadvi (who himself was preoccupied 
with the task of collecting Alamgir’s royal letters) urged that 
the letters of the Muslim rulers in India be collected.” The 
suggestion was not new for the Conference as collecting 
manuscripts was a part of its original objectives but except in 
the first four years, no concrete effort had been made in that 
direction.” Similarly no further progress was reported later. 

It was through the efforts of the Conference that the provincial 
governments of Bombay, UP, the Punjab, Madras, and Bengal 
provided facilities for Arabic and Persian studies in teaching 
institutions. 


(B) Improvement of Maktab and Madrasah Education 


The Conference was no less concerned to persuade maktabs and 
madrasahs in Bengal, UP, Assam, and Sindh of the need to 
revive oriental disciplines in the light of modern learning. 

Bengal was the first province to attract the attention of the 
Conference. In 1908, the Bengal government was alerted to the 
precarious condition of Persian maktabs. Comparing the nature 
of maktab education with that of tols and patshalas, Maulvi 
Abdul Karim, Inspector of schools, wrote that while Hindu 
patshalas turned out shopkeepers, Muharars, muhajans, and 
zamindars, the maktabs usually bred ‘mullahs who, by giving 
tawiz, gathered around themselves a flock of disciples.’” 
Endorsing these views, Maulvi Kamaluddin, superintendent of 
the Chittagong madrasah said that very few of those educated 
in madrasahs became Qazis in the court or teachers in schools 
while most of them opened Mianji’s maktabs in villages or 
became so-called ‘waiz’, and preached ignorance.” 

The question of Muhammadan education, secular as well as 
religious, was also considered in the MEC unit of Assam. Later 
the representatives met the Chief Commissioner in Shillong. 
Expressing his views on making madrasah education more 
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effective, the DPI Assam, proposed that ‘nobody should enter a 
madrasah course who has not been educated up to lower primary 
standard in the vernacular and the literary study of Urdu should 
be postponed to the senior course.’*' Earlier in 1913, a 
government madrasah had been established in Sylhet to provide 
advanced studies in Arabic/Persian. Initially attended by fifty- 
four students, the number reached 168 in 1916-17. As a result 
of the Assam MEC’s demand, it was raised to the status of a 
senior madrasah.” 

Sindh successfully experienced the mulla School scheme. The 
experiment of mulla or Quran Schools was initiated in 1873 by 
Mr Fulton, the education Inspector of Sindh. He proposed 
bringing the most advanced mullas or religious teachers under 
the influence of the department of education to draw up a code, 
according to the standards, embracing the subjects of Sindhi, 
Arithmetic, Persian, and Geography. The teaching of Sindhi 
was made compulsory. Thirty-two mulla schools with 482 pupils 
were registered in 1874, and by 1898 the number had risen to 
989 with 29,402 pupils. Later, the government stopped grants 
for purely Quran schools and from 1902-7 grants were given 
only to secular teaching schools. There were 651 such schools 
with 19,168 pupils at this time. The mulla school was a 
‘striking feature of Muhammadan education’ and met with 
‘extraordinary success.’ This resulted in a marked improvement 
and the mulla school became a formidable rival to the ordinary 
primary school maintained by the local boards. According to 
the scheme, the ‘Mulla’ was made a payment or remuneration 
of Rs 6 (later raised to Rs 10) per student.™ In 1911, a committee 
under Sheikh Sadiq Ali, Minister of Khairpur State, comprising 
G.M. Bhurgri, Muhammad Kadir Shah, Deputy Collector and 
Mirza Qalich Beg, retired Deputy Collector as members, 
prepared a set of religious readers to take the place of depart- 
mental ordinary readers in the mulla schools of Sindh.** 

In UP, according to the Meston Scheme of Special Muslim 
Education, the maktab committees for provincial and district 
level were proposed to look after the maktabs. If a maktab 
desired a grant-in-aid, it had to teach a definite secular 
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curriculum prescribed by the Director of Public Instruction in 
consultation with the provincial maktab committee. The 
curriculum was to include the three ‘R’s’ in Urdu, with some 
elementary geography and Persian in the higher classes. 

The Conference made efforts to elicit the cooperation of 
ulema who had been patronizing these madrasahs in a traditional 
way, urging them and the madrasah superintendents to organize 
Islamic madrasahs by opening training schools for the Imams 
of mosques. Simultaneously, in order to save rural Muslims 
from ignorance, students of Arabic were asked to educate them 
by popularizing education on Sirat (biography of the Prophet). 
Apart from this, for the first time in 1937, the Conference 
established a ‘Shoiba Madrasah-i-Islamia’ (Section of Islamic 
Learning) on the occasion of its Jubilee celebrations. Maulana 
Husain Ahmad Madni, Shaikh of Deoband School, presided over 
the meeting and for the first time, ulema from different schools 
of thought attended the meeting. The earlier efforts by Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk and Vigar-ul-Mulk respectively to establish contact by 
setting up an Arabic Department and to increase the religious 
content of the Aligarh syllabus, had failed to produce any 
tangible results. During the celebrations, the Conference 
expressed its concern over the degeneration of Arabic instruction 
in UP. In various resolutions, while the people and the 
government were both asked to work for the uplift of Arabic 
instruction, the government was urged to make arrangements 
for scholarships, grants for railway fares, and other concessions 
for madrasah students, (to which the students of public and 
aided schools were entitled), plus the right of representation on 
local boards and provincial legislative assemblies as allowed to 
those who graduated from universites."* A revision of the 
curriculum in Arabic madrasahs were also desired. Syed Riyasat 
Ali Nadvi was asked to prepare a directory of Arabic 
madrasahs.” In addition, in order to keep their education at par 
with that of public and aided schools and colleges,” the Muslim 
University was urged to consider holders of Arabic certificates 
eligible for English language examinations. An interchange 
between graduates of the Muslim University and those of 
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registered Arabic madrasahs was urged together with the 
provision of scholarships.”! 

Because the Conference's efforts to reform madrasah and 
maktab education proved fruitful, especially in the 1920s, there 
was a great increase in the number of maktab and mulla schools 
in this period. Until 1917, there had been 9675 such schools 
(maktabs, mulla and Quran which had 310,444 pupils, and on 
which the government was spending more than ten thousand 
Tupees annually.” Between 1917 and 1922, the number of such, 
maktabs rose from 3000 to 21,000 and their pupils increased 
from 9000 to 21,000. 


(C) Stimulating the Study of Islamic History and Culture 


In the 1930s, western educated Muslims came increasingly to 
realize that they had neglected oriental and religious education. 
Lamenting the fact, Ghulamus Saiyidain, son of Khawaja 
Ghulamus Saqlain, Principal of the Training College Aligarh, 
criticized the Muslim’s ‘defeated and apologetic attitude towards 
their own civilization.’ He argued that he had come to forget 
that ‘they were the custodians of a clear and creative message 
through which they could discover their own world.’® Pondering 
over the ideal of true education, he emphasized the necessity of 
learning modern sciences, but also urged his listeners to utilize 
them according to the will of the Almighty. 

Criticizing Syed Ahmad Khan’s ideal of ‘seeking employment 
through education’, Professor Bashiruddin Hashmi said that ‘we 
are bareheaded and yet have not crowned the ‘Kalimah’, which 
Syed Ahmad had promised with philosophy in the right hand 
and natural science in the left hand.’ 

This urgency led the Conference to stress the importance of 
Islamic studies as well as Islamic history and culture. Earlier in 
1916, the Conference had regretted Allahabad University’s 
decision to exclude Islamic history from its curriculum. In 
1931, it asked the Muslim University to set an example by 
opening an Islamic studies department.” 
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In the same year, the ‘Shoba Islami Ulum-o-Fanun’ 
Department of Islamic Art and Sciences) under Syed Sulaiman 
Nadvi, urged the Muslim University, Aligarh, to introduce 
Islamic history at Master’s level. At the same time, the Public 
Service Commission was asked to recognize Islamic history as 
an elective subject in competitive examinations, as were the 
histories of England, Europe, and India.”* 

The efforts of the Conference met with some positive results 
as in 1939, when Calcutta University approved a scheme to 
open a Department of Islamic Learning. The Conference paid 
tribute to Sir Azizul Haq, Speaker Bengal Assembly and the 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, who was then presiding 
over the ‘Shoba Islami Tammudun-o-Tarikh’ (Department of 
Islamic History and Culture).” Other universities were asked to 
follow the example of the Calcutta University and open 
departments of Islamic history and culture. The government of 
Bengal was also congratulated on the inclusion of Islamic 
history, philosophy, and culture in the syllabus of competitive 
examinations.'® The other provincial governments were asked 
to follow the example.'” 

The introduction of Islamic history and culture during the 
1930s as a discipline in various universities and public 
examinations was definitely the result of the pressure of the 
Conference. Additionally, the opening of separate departments 
in Calcutta and other universities not only stimulated the study 
of that subject but helped to consolidate the Muslim religious 
identity. 


Muslim Endowments and Scholarships 


Many Muslims found the system of secondary and higher 
education introduced by the British so expensive as to prove a 
serious barrier to the progress of the community. The 
Conference, therefore, was concerned on the one hand to release 
the large sums which were locked away in charitable 
endowments (augaf) for the support of Muslim education and 
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on the other, to make sure that Muslims got their fair share of 
government scholarships. 

Since the inauguration of the movement for western 
education, Muslim leaders had been concerned about mobilizing 
the resources of Muslim charitable endowments for this purpose; 
they were, of course, opposed by the ulema who said that these 
could only be utilized according to the will of the deceased, as 
laid down in the Shariah. Bowing to Muslim pressure, in 1885 
the government appointed a committee to collect information 
about endowments and asked local governments to take 
appropriate measures.'” Failing to see any positive outcome 
from the government's efforts, the Conference took up the matter 
in 1888 and requested the local governments of UP and the 
Punjab to investigate the state of Muslim endowments.'® By 
1899, a separate section of the Conference was devoted to 
endowments, and in 1905, on the insistence of Munshi Mahboob 
Alam, editor Paisa Akhbar, the Conference resolved to use 
endowments for educational purposes.'* 

One individual matter pursued by the Conference was the 
Mohsin Fund. This had been instituted in 1806 by Haji 
Muhammad Mohsin, an aristocratic landlord of Bengal, with an 
annual income of Rs 45,000. Because the endowment was being 
mismanaged, government took it over in 1816. The government 
then used the income to open Hooghly College, consisting of 
two separate departments for Arabic and English instruction. 
The English department came to be dominated by Hindus of 
whom there were thirty for every one Muslim.'® The 
government realized its mistake in 1872 and decided to meet 
the expenditure of the English department out of the public 
purse. Subsequently the income released from the Mohsin Fund, 
was used to finance three madrasahs, on the pattern of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, in Rajshahi Dhaka, and Chittagong.'® 
Fearing that the Mohsin endowment might not have been used 
as fully as possible in Muslim interests, in 1908 the Conference 
pressed the government of Bengal to publish the accounts of the 
fund since the time it had assumed management of it.'” 
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A second matter was Lucknow’s Husainabad Endowment. In 
the same year, the Conference requested the UP government to 
return the management of the Husainabad English High School, 
Lucknow, to its trustees, as it was thought that the absence of 
appropriate facilities for religious education would be a 
“tremendous loss to the education of the Muslims of Oudh.’ The 
Conference, therefore, urged the authorities to maintain the 
school as ‘a Muhammadan institution.’'* The school, which 
had been taken over by the government on 1 November 1908 at 
the request of the management because it could not meet its 
expenses, had provided almost free education to many Muslim 
students who were unable to pay their fees. For instance, in 
1910, among a total of 313 students, only 67 paid full fees, 4 
half fees, and 242 paid nothing.' Responding to the 
Conference’s request, in 1910 the government decided to 
continue providing special facilities for religious instruction 
without converting the school into an ordinary English one.'!° 

In 1913, the Conference began to take up the issue of 
endowments in earnest. This year the Central Standing 
Committee of the Conference was urged to investigate the 
condition of endowments in different provinces.'"' This initiative 
produced results as were visible in 1914 when the government 
convened a conference of Muslim representatives from all 
provinces to consider the matter.'? It was further discussed by 
official and un-official members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. As a result, a bill was drafted in 1915 and introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, but no action was taken 
because the government was preoccupied with the First World 
War. Later, in 1920, ‘The Charitable Religious Trust Act’ was 
passed, which aimed at more effective control over the 
administration of charitable and religious trusts. But the act 
failed to meet the expectations of the Muslim community. What 
they needed and demanded was a measure that would ensure 
the control of the community over wagf properties and would 
oblige every mutawalli (trustee) to submit accounts.'"? A further 
difficulty lay in the fact that no statutory obligation was imposed 
on the trustees to publish accounts or to get these accounts 
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audited. Another obstacle was that only a person having an 
interest in the property could move the court.''* 

New legislation was therefore needed. In 1929, Abul Kasim 
forwarded a bill known as the ‘Musalman Wagf Registration 
Bill’, in the UP Legislative Council to amend the Wagf Act of 
1923, but it was severely criticized by Shah Wilayat Husain and 
others from Allahabad in a Memorial stating that it would create 
difficulties and ‘dissensions among the Muslims and [would 
prove] a good weapon to harass the trustees.’''S Some ulema 
issued a fatwa declaring the Bill contrary to Shariah.''® On the 
other hand, many welcomed the suggestion that a committee 
should be appointed consisting of both Shias and Sunnis to 
supervise the accounts.'!” The Bill pointed out that the income 
from wagfs in UP was estimated at Rs 3,995,268-10-10,''® and 
if utilized properly, could create positive results. However, the 
bill provided only for the registration of wagf estates and proper 
rendering of accounts by the mutawallis of each estate in British 
India. When passed, the Bill only made provisions for the 
publication and audit of accounts once a year.''® Considering 
these measures insufficient, the Conference asked provincial 
governments to appoint a provincial superintendent of waqfs to 
look after the income received from the endowments.'° 

In 1932, the UP government appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of Iqbal Ahmad, advocate of Allahabad, to 
report on the Muslim public and charitable wagfs in UP. As a 
result of its inquiry, it was pointed out that seventy per cent of 
the income was never applied to many of the objectives for 
which the waqf had been created.'?! Justice Sir Shah Sulaiman 
was of the opinion that misappropriation of waqfs by mutawallis 
was a fact. In some cases, he argued, they sold or mortgaged the 
wagf properties, income was misappropriated, and very few kept 
regular and accurate accounts. Faked accounts with fictitious 
entries were being maintained.'” The committee recommended 
the formation of wagf committees of an advisory character, with 
a senior Muslim Deputy Collector or senior judicial officer as 
president. The sub-committee, comprising both Shia and Sunni 
Muslims, would scrutinize the budget of mutawallis. A Waqf 
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Protector of the status of District Judge or Collector was 
recommended who would have adequate powers and would be 
appointed by the Governor, on the advice of the minister, to 
check these accounts. A central coordination committee was 
proposed to check over the district committees.’ The 
appointment of the two superintendents of Auqaf was also 
recommended. These were the proposals which the Conference 
made in 1928 in order to provide adequate supervision.'* 

In 1932, Maulvi Abdul Ghani moved the Bengal Waaf Bill 
in the Legislative Council. The Mussulman Wagf Act 1923 
contemplated a remedy which made the mutawallis account to 
the district judge. But this was inadequate and the Act did not 
provide for the recovery and administration of waqfs. The new 
bill asked to create a new department under a permanent 
authority, to assist the right of properties and to protect, 
maintain, and improve them." 

Similarly in Madras, certain measures were taken to protect 
Hindu endowments by placing them under the supervision of a 
board by the Act of 1863. The proposal for forming a mixed 
board was, however, not accepted by the Muslims. After the 
reforms of 1919, although a committee to amend the Act had 
been appointed under the Raja of Ramnad, the move failed 
before its maturity. Later, the Central Wagf Act of 1923 was 
made ‘to make provision for the better management of Wagqf 
property and for ensuring the keeping and publication of proper 
accounts in respect of such properties.’'”* The efforts to improve 
the state of augaf affairs did not succeed. 

The Conference’s preoccupation with crucial educational 
matters did not leave it any opportunity to concentrate on the 
issue until 1934, when Hafiz Hidayat Husain introduced a waqf 
bill in the UP legislative assembly. This met with mixed 
reactions. The Medina (Bijnor) strongly criticized the Bill for 
keeping the administration of augaf in the hands of government. 
While the Sarfraz (Lucknow), chief organ of the Shia 
Community, asked for sufficient representation on the 
Committee.'”” The Conference arranged a meeting between 
Ulema and Hafiz Hidayat Husain to settle differences about 
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placing of administration in the hands of the government. The 
latter, after a discussion agreed to amend the bill accordingly. 
The Conference, however, resolved that the bill would only be 
acceptable to Muslims if amended according to the Shariah.'** 

With the rise in school and college fees a over India, 
education became even more expensive. Between 1907 to 1912 
for instance, expenditure on arts colleges had risen from Rs 
3,012,000 to Rs 4,726,000. This meant that the average cost to 
maintain a college was Rs 38,423 and educating a student was 
Rs 175 a year.’ Similarly, the average annual cost of 
maintaining a secondary English school for boys had risen from 
Rs 3563 to Rs 4516.'” In order to cope with the situation, the 
local governments awarded some scholarships. Apart from state 
scholarships, some Muslim landlords and businessmen had 
created scholarships and placed them under the supervision of 
the Department of Public Instruction of the respective 
provinces.'*! However there were not enough scholarships. 
Moreover, most of the government scholarships were either 
utilized by Hindus, usually the more numerous and advanced 
community, or remained unawarded due to a shortage of 
qualified Muslim candidates.’ From 1886 to 1918, just twenty- 
two Muslims out of 176 candidates, were nominated for overseas 
scholarships by the government of India." Similarly, in the 
first ten years, between 1908 to 1918, among the scholarships 
awarded for higher studies in Arabic and Sanskrit, five were 
alloted for Arabic and sixteen for Sanskrit.'* The Conference 
urged the governments of each province to increase the number 
of exclusive scholarships for Muslims. 

In brief, the Conference’s measures caught the attention of 
the government but the differing interpretations of ulema about 
the waqfs, the fears of government control, and the selfish 
reaction of mutawallis meant there were no concrete results. 
However, the Conference was successful in inspiring well-to-do 
Muslims to devote some of their income towards improving the 
educational lot of their co-religionists. 
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The Improvement of Government Aided Schools 


The Conference was concerned about increasing the support 
which government gave to Muslim aided schools. One group of 
these were the Islamia schools which were being set up in the 
1880s. Initially, of course, the Conference gave these schools 
little attention as all its efforts were directed towards the 
consolidation of Aligarh College. But, as time went on, it 
became clear that any organization which claimed to represent 
Muslim educational interests would have to involve itself in the 
Islamia institutions. This became Conference policy in 1908 
and Aftab Ahmad Khan marked the new policy by urging the 
government and the community to establish in Islamia College 
in every provincial capital and an Islamia School in every 
district."§ The following initiatives were taken for the 
improvement of aided schools: 


(A) Holding Teachers’ Conferences 


One initiative was the revival of the Conference’s School 
Section, which had gone downhill after the death of Theodore 
Beck and become moribund after the departure of Theodore 
Morison. In 1909, the School Section convened a Teachers’ 
Conference. Twenty-one delegates consisting of the managers 
of Islamia schools, and educationists from UP, NWFP, the 
Punjab, and Bombay participated. Presided over by J.H. Toll, 
Principal, Aligarh College, the meeting resolved: (a) to prepare 
a complete religious and secular curriculum for Islamia schools, 
(b) to arrange for inspection of maktabs through the 
Conference’s agents or inspectors, and (c) to explore the causes 
of Muslim failure to take advantage of public institutions. The 
debate over the last issue revealed that the high rate of fees, the 
negligence of Muslim parents, the inadequacy of Muslim 
teachers, and the unsympathetic attitude of non-Muslim teachers, 
needed serious attention. The Conference, therefore, urged the 
government to appoint special inspectors for Islamia schools, to 
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allot more scholarships for Muslims, and to construct separate 
Muhammadan boarding houses wherever there were no suitable 
exclusive dining arrangements for them.'** 

In April-May 1910, the second meeting of the Teachers’ 
Conference resolved that the Educational Conference should 
investigate the condition of Islamia schools and madrasahs 
through local agents (safirs) and invited the headmasters and 
managers of the aided schools to attend the meetings of the 
Teachers’ Conference to discuss their problems.'?” 

In 1912 the Conference endorsed the government’s plans to 
support Muslim attempts to open Islamia colleges and schools 
at the headquarters of every province and district respectively,'* 
and brought the Islamia schools’ issue to the centre of the 
Conference’s activities by appointing a central committee 
comprising J.H. Toll (Chairman), Dr Ziauddin Ahmad 
(Secretary), Maulvi Abdul Haq, Maulvi Din Muhammad, DPI 
Bahawalpur State, Mufti Anwarul Haq, DPI Bhopal State, 
Maulvi Bashiruddin of Etawah, and others.'® 

Earlier, apart from Gokhale, most of the Indian leaders’ 
including Muslims, were emphasizing the need for free 
compulsory primary education to improve the literacy of various 
communities. In 1909, the Raja of Mahmudabad also moved a 
resolution in the budget meeting of the Imperial Council for 
free compulsory education.” As a result, in April 1913, the 
government of India asked the local governments to examine 
the condition of Muslim primary education.'*! 

In July 1913, the Teachers’ Conference considered a 
resolution of the UP Government of 7 May 1913, concerning 
the improvement of teachers, the suitability of the curriculum, 
education for special classes, and the encouragement of aided 
and indigenous schools. The need for qualified inspecting staff 
and the encouragement of girls’ schools, primary education, and 
the nature of the curriculum, as well as the service structure of 
primary school teachers was discussed and the Conference 
prepared its suggestions.'*? Meanwhile, the UP government 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship of T.C. Piggott 
to enquire into matters relating to primary education in the 
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province.'*? A deputation met the committee and presented a 
memorial. The Conference desired the betterment of Muslim 
education by the provision of facilities for maktab education, 
the improvement of the language of Urdu textbooks, the 
appointment of inspecting and teaching staff, and the availability 
of catering arrangement for Muslims.'* The memorial received 
the committee’s ‘fullest and most detailed consideration,’ and 
the deputation its gratitude for presenting in a ‘clear and 
complete form the needs and wishes of the community.’ '*> 

In its report submitted to the government on 22 September 
1913, the Piggott Committee accepted some of the Conference's 
recommendations, including uniform textbooks for rural and 
urban students, but the Committee’s recommendation that ‘in 
each of the readers, six prose lessons may be inserted which 
will not be identical in the two sets of readers; those included in 
the readers printed in the Devanagri character being taken from 
recognized Hindi books or newspapers and those in the readers 
printed in the Persian character being taken from similar works 
published in Urdu’ was not accepted either by its Muslim 
members or by the Conference.'“ 

Commenting on the report of the Committee, the Conference 
thought it unjust to advise Muslim students to read Bhasa 
lessons. It urged the government not to accept this part of the 
recommendations.'*7 To obtain the views of the Muslim 
community in more detail, the UP government appointed an 
unofficial advisory committee of Muslims with Justice Karamat 
Husain as its president. The Lieutenant-Governor, Meston, held 
back his final orders until he had the advantage of reading the 
report of this committee.'* 


(B) Meston Scheme 


The second initiative for the improvement of aided schools was 
incorporated in Meston’s Scheme in which many of the 
Conference’s resolutions regarding maktab and Islamia school 
education were accepted. The Scheme proposed that: 
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(a) in any town or village where a sufficient number of 
Muhammadan parents come forward to guarantee an 
attendance of at least twenty boys, and whether there is an 
ordinary primary school already in existence or not, the 
district boards shall start a special Islamia school and provide 
it with a qualified Muhammadan teacher; 

(b) the school will be started on a temporary basis,...its status 
at first might conveniently be that of a branch of an existing 
primary school...but the aim should be to raise it, as quickly 
as possible, to the position of a full primary school, staffed 
throughout by Muhammadan masters; 

(c) the ordinary curriculum will be taught, the instruction 
being wholly in Urdu, and proper facilities will be given for 
religious teaching...; 

(d) if the Muhammadans of any locality desire a more 
definitely sectarian type of instruction, their natural course 
would be to establish a maktab, which would qualify for 
obtaining a grant-in-aid under the ordinary rules.'® 


The Conference endorsed the Scheme and despatched its 
Tepresentatives to. different parts of the province to encourage 
people to apply to open Islamia schools under its provision. 
Consequently, in 1916-17, about 650 applications were received 
by the government for opening Islamia schools and maktabs, 
although few were accepted due to inadequate funds.’ By 
March 1917, 92 Islamia schools and 291 maktabs with 3093 
and 8898 students respectively were receiving aid.'*! 

To safeguard their interests, the Conference urged the UP 
government in 1923 to give due representation to Islamia schools 
on district and municipal boards.' In 1924, the UP Muslim 
Educational Conference resolved that, as Islamia schools and 
maktabs had been placed under the control of district and 
municipal boards, most of which were not interested in the welfare 
of these institutions, government should be asked therefore to 
take the administration of these institutions under its direct control 
and for this purpose, the office of Inspector of Schools should be 
attached to the office of the DPI.'*> Apart from these resolutions, 
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it was also decided to send a deputation to Sir William Marris, 
Governor of the province, to submit their grievances. A 
deputation'* under the presidency of Nawab Muzammilullah 
Khan presented an address to the Governor containing a thirty- 
four page memorial. The Governor’s reply, however, was 
disappointing for it stated that the demands were tantamount to 
setting up ‘a sort of communal diarchy in local bodies.’ He 
advised the deputation ‘to do what you can to get your views 
accepted by discussion and arguments and advocacy in the 
legislative council.’'*’ As the historian of Muslim education wrote: 
the Muslims never ‘experienced such a rude shaking of the old 
plank on which they had rested so long, they found themselves 
thrown into an extremely precarious position." 

Meanwhile in 1923, the retrenchment committee of the UP 
government recommended the abolition of the posts of Special 
Muhammadan Inspector and Deputy Inspectors to effect a saving 
of Rs 50,000, which put the Meston Scheme in danger.'’ To 
review the situation, the UP MEC in its Allahabad meeting of 
February 1925, presided over by Aftab Ahmad Khan, decided 
to send a representative deputation to meet the education 
minister. The latter thereupon appointed an inquiry committee 
under the presidency of H.B. Wetherill, I-E.S., to look into the 
state of primary education of the Muslims and other backward 
communities. As a result of the recommendations of the 
committee, the Meston scheme was ‘saved.’"* 


(C) Grants-in-Aid 


The third initiative for the improvement of aided schools 
involved grants-in-aid. The Reforms of 1919 created concern 
about the future of Islamia schools and maktabs under a diarchy. 
Education was transferred to the control of whoever formed a 
government in the provincial assembly. At times the question of 
an increase in grants-in-aid for Islamia schools did not receive 
sufficient support because of the Hindus being in the majority 
on most of the local and district boards.'? 
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The principle which underlay the rules aimed at making the 
aided school efficient while insisting on a reasonable amount of 
self help by way of subscriptions and fees. The grant depended 
on the amount of private income, the class of school, the 
attendance and the qualification of teachers, the difference 
between private income from sources other than grants, and the 
amount required to place the institution on a basis of reasonable 
efficiency. The rules were applied differently in different 
provinces. In UP, in case of schools having a middle and high 
section, an annual grant of Rs 750 with Rs 3 per pupil was 
allocated. Moreover special grants, divided into preliminary and 
additional, were also made.'® In case of UP, the Punjab, and the 
NWFP, the average special grant ranged from Rs 2550 to over 
Rs 3600 a year.'*' The Conference disapproved the existing 
principle of making government grants to institutions equal to 
the amount raised by the institutions themselves, as this very 
often deprived the really deserving institutions from securing 
grants. It was demanded that the grants should, therefore, be 
made on the basis of the quality of work done, regardless of the 
amount collected by the institution." Quoting the example of 
Rawalpindi division (Punjab), Qazi Shujauddin, advocate, 
pointed out that Muslims, who numbered 20 lakhs among the 
total population of 24 lakhs, maintained only four high schools, 
while another nineteen were managed by the Sikhs and the 
remaining sixteen by the Hindus. Obviously, a considerable part 
of the grant was enjoyed by the latter.'® The same was the case 
with Agra, where Muslims formed 60 per cent of the population 
but maintained only one school against the eleven schools being 
tun by the Hindus.'* Consequently, as more grants-in-aid were 
teceived by those communities which maintained more schools, 
the Conference asked the local government to allocate the grants- 
in-aid according to the needs of educationally backward 
communities in India rather than their numerical strength.'® 
These discussions paved the way for the UP branch of the 
Conference to take further initiatives to achieve the goal. 

The Reforms of 1919 neither satisfied the political demands 
of either of the communities of India nor solved constitutional 
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problems. In 1928, to counter the increasing concern of Indian 
people, the government of India appointed a statutory 
commission, better known as the Simon Commission. Although 
it was boycotted by almost every political party in India, a 
representation on behalf of the thirty Muslim members of the 
UP legislative council was made before the auxiliary education 
committee'® of the statutory commission to complain that the 
‘Hindu majority holds sway’ in the local self governing bodies. 
These bodies, which had been given far-reaching powers, 
virtually did what they liked. They used to ‘cut down the grants 
for Muslim primary schools, and reduce the Muslim teachers.’'” 
In this context, the Conference had insisted on including the 
Muslim managers of Islamia schools in the board meetings 
which determined these grants-in-aid.’ The committee made a 
special study of the problem and instead, came to the definite 
conclusion that the existing methods of Muslim education 
intensified the separation of the communities and recommended 
to replace ‘Special Schools’ by providing certain safeguards to 
the Muslims, such as the reservation of some places in schools 
and colleges and arrangements for religious instruction.’ These 
recommendations, however, did not resolve the question of 
grants-in-aid. 

To continue pressure, in 1931 the UP branch of the 
Conference decided to prepare a memorial and send a deputation 
to Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of the province, but the 
latter was unable to meet the deputation before April 1933 due 
to his official engagements.'” Consequently, in December 1933, 
a resolution of the UP legislative council recommended that the 
government convene a conference to consider the educational 
needs of backward classes, including Muslims and Indian 
Christians'”' whereupon in February 1934, a conference presided 
over by J.P. Srivastava, the education minister, was held at 
Lucknow and considered educational matters, including the 
grievances of Muslims about the grants-in-aid.'” It came to a 
close with an assurance from the minister that ‘something 
substantial would be done,’'” but the matter was shelved for 
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another three years. The UP Conference disapproved of the 
‘dilatory tactics’ of the government in tackling the issue.'”* 

In view of the complexity of the question of grants-in-aid for 
recognized institutions, including Islamia schools and colleges, 
the Congress government of UP which was spending roughly 
Rs 2,800,000 on aided institutions appointed a committee in 
1939, under the chairmanship of DPI to review the grants-in-aid 
rules and prepare a constitution.'> Of the eleven members,'” 
Begum Shahid Husain, MLA of Muradabad, was the only 
Muslim. The Conference and its UP branch telegraphically 
informed the minister of education of its concern, but failed to 
get any response. The Committee thought that the report’s 
recommendations ‘endangered all Islamia schools’. It was 
desired that a system of block grants be introduced whereby 
Rs 6000 would be given to institutions offering both Arts and 
Science and Rs 2300 to institutions offering only Arts. Also the 
managing bodies were asked to enhance their contributions.'”” 
A meeting was convened in this connection by Maulvi 
Bashiruddin, Secretary UP MEC, presided over by the 
Conference's Joint Secretary, Professor Abdul Majeed Kureishi, 
and attended by the managers and headmasters of aided Islamia 
schools, at which it was suggested that an Islamia Education 
Board be established under the supervision of the Conference, 
to organize and reform the condition of Islamia schools.' 


(D) Upgrading Muslim Aided Institutions 


The fourth initiative involved upgrading all major Muslim aided 
institutions. In 1930, the Conference also urged the government 
to upgrade Islamia High School, Etawah, to the status of an 
Intermediate college.'” At this time, there were two Islamia 
Intermediate Colleges in UP, one at Agra and the other at 
Lucknow. The Conference made an appeal for contributions for 
the amount of Rs one lakh required for upgradation, and when 
only Rs 10,000 were collected Nawab Muzammillullah Khan 
announced a donation of Rs 25,000" A similar request was 
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also made for raising Shoabia Muhammadan School, Agra, to 
an Intermediate college and Aligarh Girls’ Intermediate College 
to the status of a degree college.'*! These demands were later 
met by the government. 

The Conference also made efforts to promote the interests of 
the Islamia institutions in other provinces. The reformation of 
the Calcutta Madrasah was the first which attracted the attention 
of the Conference.'*? Since 1911 the Conference had been 
requesting the Bengal government to convert the Madrasah into 
an Islamia College based on the Aligarh model.'® Earlier in 
1887, as a result of a government decision, the Madrasah’s 
college department had been merged with Presidency College, 
Calcutta; the arrangement being that Muslims would pay same 
fees as at the Calcutta Madrasah and 35 places would be 
reserved for therh. In addition to these places, 20 were reserved 
for Muslims in Hooghley Branch School, 50 in Nawab Bahadur 
Institute, 51 in Krishenagar Collegiate school, 62 in Jessore 
Zilla School, 30 in Dhaka Collegiate school, 50 in Rajshahi 
Collegiate School, and 10 in Darjeeling High School. However, 
if Muslim applications were not received within fixed dates the 
places were transferable to an open competition.'** The 
Conference now argued, however, that an increase in Muslim 
students meant that a separate residential college was a necessity. 
The Calcutta University Commission also endorsed this point of 
view in its recommendations.'** Consequently, in 1924, Islamia 
College Calcutta was inaugurated by Abul Qasim Fazlul Haq, 
the minister for education. 

Similarly, because of a lack of necessary funds on the part of 
its management, the Madrasah-i-Azam, Madras, founded in 1852 
by the Nawab of the Carnatic, was taken over by the provincial 
government in 1855, but the failure to improve its standard and 
the absence of proper facilities continued to affect its income. 
The Conference took up the matter in its Madras meeting of 
1901 and requested the government to organize and upgrade the 
institution to the status of a Muhammadan college. Much later, 
in 1918, it was upgraded as a second grade college but when it 
could not attract the required number of students due to its 
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failure to adequately extend the school building to accommodate 
college classes, in 1927 the Conference demanded the 
construction of a new college building because the existing one 
looked like ‘an annexe of the school’.'** The new building was 
eventually inaugurated in 1935. 

In 1922-3 the Madras Retrenchment Committee had 
recommended to the government either ‘to transfer it [the 
college] to some aided management to secure some reduction of 
the expenditure’ or ‘to close the college classes and reduce the 
status of the weaker of the existing colleges to that of high 
school.’'87 The expenditure on the college increased from 
Rs 14,931 in 1918-19 to 34,223 in 1921-2! and in 1925 the 
government decided to abolish the B.A. classes as the college 
was not paying its way: in July 1924 the number of students 
had been only four in B.A senior and three in B.A. Junior, 
whereas the senior and junior Inter classes comprised 34 
students.’ The institution of various scholarships and free 
studentships from the endowments made by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, Justice C. Abdul Hakim, and Haji Jamal 
Muhammad, resulted in the number of students increasing to 
more than five hundred by 1935.' 

In 1926 the Conference concentrated on upgrading the Anglo- 
Arabic College, Delhi, to the status of a first grade college.'*! 
Established in 1872 as a middle school, the Anglo-Arabic High 
School was an endowed institution and received the status of a 
high school in 1888. It was managed by a committee of 
influential Muslims as unofficial members, the Commissioner 
of the division acted as president and the Deputy commissioner 
as the vice-president. It was administered through an income of 
Rs 6610 from the Nawab Itmadud Daula Fund with special 
recurring grants of Rs 1200 from the Delhi municipal 
committee.'* In 1907-08, it had become an aided institution. 
The government had sanctioned a total amount of Rs 13,000; 
Rs 5000 for building, Rs 5000 for maintenance, and Rs 3000 
for furniture and appliances.'*? The Conference, which had 
demanded its further development more than once, asked the 
wagf administrator in 1926 to arrange for the College to receive 
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a grant from the Wazirun Nisa Begum Wagf and the Masjid 
Fatehpuri.'* Similar requests were made to raise the status of 
Mueenia Islamia School, Ajmer, and Islamia High school, 
Jubbulpur, in CP. 


(E) Teaching Staff 


The fifth initiative focused on teaching because the major 
difficulty in the improvement of Muslim education was the lack 
of Muslim teaching staff. It was a general complaint that most 
of the Hindu teachers were not sympathetic towards Muslim 
students who in consequence, cut short their scholastic careers. 
Teachers frequently attacked Islam. 

There was in fact, a shortage of trained teachers all over 
India. Between 1911-12 to 1914 this shortage rose by 38 per 
cent while the proportion of trained to untrained teachers was 
only 29 per cent in 1916.'% 

In the Punjab in 1908 there were three Muslim teachers in 
Grade I (Rs 400) as against 13 Hindus. In Grade II (Rs 160- 
100) there were 30 Muslims and 55 Hindus, in Grade III (Rs 
90-60), 30 Muslims and 95 Hindus. Even in Grade V (Rs 40- 
30) there were 65 Muslims against 127 Hindus.'% In UP, in 53 
high schools, there were just two Muslim Headmasters.'” The 
reason for this was that the higher educated Muslims preferred 
to work in the revenue department as Tehsildars rather than 
become teachers at a lower salary.'* From the beginning 
Europeans had been appointed in preference to Indians for the 
higher teaching posts of professors in colleges.'” 

The Conference urged the educated people of the community 
to opt for the teaching profession and requested the government 
to reserve various teaching and administrative posts in order to 
inspire Muslims to enter this profession. The incentives included 
the provision of training facilities, the appointment of a 
Muhammadan Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Inspectors 
and deputy Inspectors, and the award of scholarships. To this 
effect a number of resolutions were passed at regular intervals 
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from 1908 onwards.™ From 1909 to 1914, the Conference 
hosted the Teachers’ Conference under the supervision of the 
School Section. It also desired that Muslim candidates seeking 
teaching posts should send their applications through the 
Conference’s office,””' gave a number of scholarships for teacher 
training classes,” and in 1922 asked Aligarh Muslim University 
to open teacher training classes, offering a portion of its central 
office in Sultan Jahan Manzil for the purpose. It was thus that 
the training classes commenced in the office of the Conference 
in the following year.2° 

The shortage of Muslim teachers was so acute that when in 
1924-5 the Bengal government had to select teachers among 
over-age candidates, all except one of the nineteen applicants 
belonged to the Hindu community. The only Muslim was Maulvi 
Muhammad Wahidullah of Tippera who was an M.A in Persian 
and had a law degree as well. In an address to the Governor 
in Council in December 1920, the Anjuman Ettafaque Islam of 
Nadia had asked that over-age Muslim graduates of the district, 
be appointed in the provincial executive and cognate posts.” 
For such reasons, the Royal Commission favoured the 
appointment in 1917 of a special Muslim officer to advise the 
DPI, stating that ‘it would be wise to meet their wishes in every 
way,’206 

The Conference, therefore asked the government of the 
province to allocate 40 per cent of the seats in teacher-training 
schools for Muslims, to enhance the pay scales of teachers in 
order to make the teaching profession more attractive, to recruit 
teachers from among those educated in Arabic madrasahs, and 
to provide scholarships for teachers’ training.” The Conference 
achieved some success when the governments of other provinces 
encouraged Muslims by taking positive measures in this 
direction. 

Apart from this, some institutions like the Sindh Madrasatul 
Islam, Karachi, Islamia College, Lahore, and Islamia College, 
Peshawar, received special attention from the governments of 
their respective provinces, and the Conference played an 
important role in inspiring Muslims to obtain their education at 
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these institutions. However, the entire network of Anglo-Islamia 
institutions was unable to accommodate the considerable number 
of Muslim students. Government public schools, where 
available, were the only possible alternative, but the lack of 
Muslim teachers was definitely an obstacle in Muslim students 
making good use of them. While the Hartog Committee, which 
had made a special study of the problems of Muslim education, 
acknowledged that these institutions ‘undoubtedly brought 
Muhammadan pupils under instruction more extensively and 
more quickly than would have been the case had the only 
facilities been those afforded by the undenominational and 
publicly managed schools,’ it was of the view that these 
institutions ‘have done little to raise the general standard of 
education’ and that their continuance on a large scale’ ‘would 
be prejudicial both to the interests of Muhammadans themselves 
and to the public interests.’ 

During the period under survey, the Conference played a 
very positive role in protecting the interests of Islamia schools 
as their existence was endangered by the curtailing of their 
grants-in-aid after the portfolio of education was transferred to 
the local governments under the 1919 Reforms. 


Initiatives towards Improving the Condition of 
Backward Muslims 


Finally the Conference espoused the case of Muslims in areas 
where they tended to be educationally backward such as 
Kashmir, Central India, and Malabar. 


The Muslims of Kashmir 


The state of Jammu and Kashmir was the result of the Amritsar 
Treaty of 16 March 1846 concluded between the British and the 
Sikhs (Sir Henry Hardinge and Gulab Singh), in which Kashmir 
was sold to the latter for 75 lakhs of rupees. The pitiable state 
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of affairs in Kashmir during Sikh rule had added to the unhappy 
plight of the Muslim population. In 1907, Abdus Salam Rafiqi 
of Burma and Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq of Amritsar drew the 
attention of the Conference to the educational backwardness of 
its Muslims.” 

According to the Census of 1911, the state population consisted 
of 2,398,320 Muslims, 690,390 Hindus, and 31,553 Sikhs,?!° but 
the former were the most depressed class educationally. While 
the literacy rate per mile was 0.8 per cent for Muslims, it was 61 
per cent for Hindus, and 94 per cent for Sikhs.”"! The State’s 
education department operated at a low level. Early in 1905, a 
College had been opened in Srinagar through the efforts of Mrs 
Annie Besant; another was opened later in Jammu. However, ‘the 
State did not take any active step to encourage them (the Muslims) 
to learn even the three R’s. Nor did the British, who ruled the 
state through the Resident, make any effort to push forward the 
Muslims on the path of literacy and education.’?? In 1907, the 
Conference asked the Maharaja of Kashmir to look into the state 
of Muslim education and an essay competition was announced on 
the topic of Kashmiri Muslim education.?" In 1908, it announced 
two scholarships of Rs 10 each for those Kashmiri Muslims who 
intended to take admission in Aligarh College or Islamia College, 
Lahore.?"* It also proposed that a special agent be despatched to 
make a survey of the various ethnic Muslim groups living in the 
state, collect information on their occupations, and identify the 
tegions where literacy rates were extremely low. The Conference 
aimed to inspire well-to-do Muslim parents to educate their 
children. The Maharaja was also asked to appoint one Arabic 
teacher in every English school as in the case of Sanskrit, and to 
allot a grant equal to the proportion of their population to enable 
Muslims to strive for educational development.?'5 In 1909 the 
Conference demanded an adequate share of Muslim teaching staff 
in the proposed Industrial College (to be established in the 
memory of the late Raja Amar Singh) in order to persuade Muslim 
children to go in for an industrial education.”"* Similar resolutions 
were approved in 1910 and 1911. 
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Failing to elicit any positive response from the Maharaja of 
the State, the Conference sent a deputation to him in 1912.2!” 
During the discussion, Nawab Ghulam Muhammad Kalami of 
Kashmir pointed out that Muslims formed 95 per cent of the 
state population (actually 75 per cent) and paid Rs 39,000 
educational cess in addition to the revenue, but there were 46 
Muslims among the 2100 students in the two high schools in 
the State’s capital, and only three among the 60 teachers.?!* 
Again, among the 700 students in a mission school, the number 
of Muslim scholars was less than 60. There was no graduate 
among two lakh Kashmiris and only seven had passed the 
university entrance examination.”"? He reminded the ruler that 
half the teaching and executive posts in the education department 
should be reserved for Muslims.” 

To bring these facts to the notice of the Maharaja, a 
deputation headed by Aftab Ahmad Khan presented an address 
in 1913, throwing light on the plight of the Muslims.”' The 
Maharaja’s response did not satisfy the Conference which 
expressed its concern and reiterated its demands in another 
resolution the same year. It also demanded adequate 
arrangements for religious education in educational institutions, 
the reopening of primary maktabs or madrasahs wherever the 
population was five hundred or more, free compulsory 
education, the establishment of anglo-vernacular schools in 
every district and a high school in both provinces, the 
upgradation of Islamia schools to the status of colleges, the 
provision of scholarships, and the employment of an adequate 
number of Muslims in teaching, inspecting, and other posts in 
the education department.”? 

The Conference proposed that at least 50 Kashmiri Muslims 
be sent to MAO College, Aligarh or Islamia College, Lahore. 
‘If within ten years, fifty graduates were produced by these 
institutions’, said Aftab Ahmad, ‘they would be sufficient to 
strive for the rights of the Kashmiris’? 

In 1916 this hue and cry led to a request by the Maharaja to 
the Educational Commissioner of India, Mr Sharp, to submit a 
report on the problem. In his report Mr Sharp advised the 
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Maharaja to establish 1100 primary schools in villages with a 
population of 500 or more, to employ more mulla teachers to 
instruct Muslims (as were shastris for Hindus), and to increase 
grants-in-aid by a total of Rs 10,000. So far the three Islamia 
schools, two at Srinagar and one in Baramula, were getting a 
total amount of Rs 11,980, of which exclusively Muslim boys 
received scholarships worth Rs 3200 and girls Rs 254. He 
recommended that this amount be increased by an additional 
grant of Rs 2000,” but Sharp’s report was given neither 
publicity nor attention.”> 

Meanwhile, the All-India Kashmir Conference asked for 
permission to wait upon the Maharaja in connection with their 
demands but was refused. In 1923 the Conference resolved to 
send a deputation to the Maharaja to request him to appoint a 
committee for the purpose, but he declined to receive it. In 
1926, a committee comprising Shaikh Abdul Qadir, Dr Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal, Professor Abu Bakr Haleem, Maulana 
Muhammad Tufail, Raja Ghazanfar Ali, Abdul Aziz Puri, and 
others, was proposed in order to meet the Maharaja to advise on 
the problems of Kashmiri Muslims.”’ However, unfavourable 
circumstances in the State and slackness on the part of the 
organizers, resulted in the proposal failing to elicit any positive 
Ttesponse.?* 

By the early 1930s, matters had moved a little more in favour 
of the Kashmiri Muslims. As a result of the widespread 
disturbances of 1931, there had been the investigations 
conducted by the Kashmir Commission under the chairmanship 
of B.J. Glancy of the government of India’s foreign and political 
department. The Commission’s report included a range of 
Tecommendations amongst which was the establishment of a 
legislative assembly elected on a limited franchise.” In the 
elections that followed, the India Kashmir Conference under 
Shaikh Abdullah captured nineteen out of twenty-one seats. 
Shaikh Abdullah, who had graduated from the Punjab University 
and got his M.Sc. from Aligarh College, raised his voice against 
the injustices of the government.”” 
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In the new atmosphere of 1933, the Conference repeatedly 
demanded educational facilities, including scholarships, grants- 
in-aid to Islamia madrasahs, and the uplift of the Srinagar 
Islamia schools to the status of colleges. In response, the state 
government sent a report in 1934 which gave some details of 
the initiatives taken by the State towards the progress of 
Kashmiri Muslims.”"' Thus, the conference succeeded in drawing 
the attention of the government to the problems of the Kashmiri 
Muslims. 


Moplah Muslims 


The Moplahs were the ‘descendants of the first Indian 
Muslims.’* When the British took over Malabar in 1792, their 
attitude towards the Moplahs was negative as they had given 
their support to Tipu Sultan. As a result of the new order, Hindus 
who had supported the British against Tipu Sultan enjoyed many 
benefits, including control of the land, a development which 
was resisted by the Moplah tenants. The Moplahs’ discontent 
eventuated a series of violent outbreaks that occurred at intervals 
throughout the nineteenth century.” The causes of the outbreaks 
were mainly: ‘resentment towards the British, agrarian suffering 
and poverty, religious fanaticism, lack of education, and 
defective character.’** The period of British ascendancy until 
1921 was a bridge period for the Moplahs. On the one hand 
they continued the old pattern, and on the other, they made their 
first contact with modern western culture. In August 1921, they 
began a rebellion that stemmed mainly from the Khilafat 
Movement, their own economic discontent and the ‘British 
administrative oppression’ .** The result of all this had a stunning 
effect on the Moplahs themselves, forcing them to strive for 
education while the Conference was also led to move for their 
educational betterment. 

Traditionally, the Moplahs were against English education. 
Moreover, those who had received a traditional education 
regarded any movement of reform with fear and suspicion. 
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However, the non-cooperation movement of 1920 created among 
them the desire to learn Urdu in order to be able to read Urdu 
newspapers.2%* 

The problem of Moplah education was brought to the 
Conference in 1926. Meanwhile, a branch of the MEC was 
established in Malabar which conducted its meeting in May 
1926 at Tilcherri. The Conference resolved that the efforts made 
by the government to develop Moplah education at secondary 
and higher level were insufficient. It was suggested that the 
government should take similar bold steps towards improving 
their education as had been taken for the Pathans in the NWFP 
where a number of schools had been opened.”” 

Abdul Hamid Hasan of Madras toured Malabar on the 
directive of CSC of the Conference and submitted a report from 
which it emerged that for about a million Muslims, or one-third 
of the total population of the province, there were 1067 special 
schools with 77,757 students seeking instruction. Most of the 
schools were not well-managed and some were aided. There 
were two schools in Calicut, one school of the Anjuman 
Himayat-i-Islam up to class 6, and one other, the Madrasah-tul- 
Muhammadiyya, up to class 3. In Malabar and South Kanera, 
there were eighteen Moplahs studying in the arts college. The 
major causes of their backwardness were the mullah’s impact 
and the lack of proper religious education. There was a need to 
coordinate modern and religious education.”* 

After the rebellion, the government decided to close down 
the special schools. However, the Moplah education committee, 
under the Collector of Malabar, advised the government to 
suspend its decision. In some parts of the Malabar, compulsory 
primary education was enforced and a textbook committee was 
formed to prepare books in Malayalam.*” 

In 1927, when the Conference held its meeting in Madras, 
the governor of the Presidency had asked the Conference to 
devote its energies to Moplah education.” The outcome was 
the formation of a Moplah Education Board comprising Moplah 
leaders and a few important Muslims from other parts of the 
country, including Abdul Hamid Hasan, Shaikh Abdul Qadir, 
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Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Ibrahim Haroon Jaffar, Sadr Yar Jung, C. 
Abdul Hakim, and B. Pokar.”*! The Board was given a grant of 
Rs 100 and directed to act upon suggestions of the Conference. 
It was for instance, to prepare a scheme of religious education 
for secondary schools and to establish a scholarship fund for 
deserving and talented Moplah students.” In addition to the 
establishment of the Board, the government was asked to 
establish a college with a hostel in Malabar as well as some 
middle and secondary schools. The Kerala branch of the 
Conference was asked to help out with scholarships and other 
facilities.” 

No miraculous or tangible results could be expected from a 
few years’ efforts on the part of the Conference for the education 
of Moplah Muslims; however, there was certainly a lasting 
impact, as became evident when the Moplah leaders, realizing 
the necessity of sharing in the struggle of the Indian Muslims, 
began encouraging a spirit of nationalism and community uplift, 
which culminated in the merger of various Muslim groups and 
the establishment, in 1930, of a ‘Muslim Majlis’ in Kerala. 


The Muslims of the Central Indian States 


The Conference also focused its attention on the educational 
backwardness of the Muslims of the Central states such as 
Rajputana, Jaipur, Tonk, Udaipur, Marwara, Jodhpur, Alwar, 
and Gwalior. The main reason for its attention was the need to 
resist the Rashtriya Swayasavak Sangh, founded by the Mahrata 
leader Dr Moonje, whose aim was to ‘knit the Hindus into a 
strong community’ against the Muslims, and the Shuddhi 
Movement, organized by Swami Sharadhanand, whose aim was 
to bring Muslims back to Hinduism. A subsidiary reason was 
the general ignorance of the Muslims of these states. Except in 
Bhopal and Tonk, Muslims were almost totally without either 
secular or religious education. Many of the Meo Muslims did 
not know even the ‘Kalimah’. 
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In 1928, the Conference asked the rulers of the Central States 
to provide resources for the education of Muslims according to 
the proportion of their population.” It also asked the 
government of Alwar to make adequate arrangements for the 
teaching of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu.* In Ajmer Marwara, the 
inclusion of Arabic as a second language and as an optional 
subject was also demanded.” While Alwar and Bharatpur States 
were requested to make facilities available to the Meo-Muslims, 
of whom there were more than ten lakh, the Conference itself 
opened some maktabs.™* Further resolutions involved the 
distribution of scholarships and grants to Muslim schools, the 
construction of Muslim boarding houses, the employment of 
Muslims in education departments, and the opening of a 
department of Islamic history and culture at Jaipur University.” 


Achievements 


In assessing the role of the Muslim Educational Conference as 
an effective representative organization, it is important to 
remember that it was a voluntary educational association with 
meagre resources, dominated by Urdu-speaking Muslims, and 
working in a country of diversified cultures. This country was 
tuled by a foreign power which had its own distinctive interests. 

The Conference’s achievements between 1908 and 1945 are 
the measure of its effectiveness as an educational representative 
association. Its main achievements were: the introduction of the 
Maktab Scheme in UP; securing Muslim representation in 
various representative institutions such as the senates, syndicates, 
Courts, and committees, or Boards of the Calcutta and Dhaka 
Universities, mainly through the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission; retaining Arabic and Persian 
as optional or elective subjects at different stages of instruction, 
with certain variations in different Muslim minority provinces, 
in spite of a decrease in the number of students of these subjects; 
incorporating Islamic history in the courses of competitive 
examinations and the opening of an Islamic studies department 
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in the Calcutta University; inspiring the government and the 
community to institute a number of scholarships and stipends in 
order to assist Muslim students in their studies; reforming the 
Calcutta and Sylhet Madrasahs; establishing the Islamia College, 
Calcutta; upgrading The Madrasah-i-Azam, Madras, into a 
Muhammadan College; drawing the attention of the community 
and the government to the condition of wagfs; and finally, 
making provision for an increase in Muslim teachers and 
inspecting staff. 

Above all, its representative status of an all-India character 
was recognized by the government itself. Being a pro- 
government organization, as was evident from its insignia of 
the ‘Crown and the Crescent’ on the published proceedings of 
its title page, official dignitaries such as the Lieutenant- 
governors of various provinces, executive, administrative, 
judicial, and educational officers, and sometimes, members of 
the British Parliament, attended its meetings. Its educational 
activities were occasionally mentioned in the annual reports of 
the educational progress of the Department of Public Instruction. 

Based in Aligarh, the Conference was dominated by the Urdu- 
speaking Muslim elites of UP but had established contact with 
other Urdu, Bengali, Punjabi and Sindhi speaking elites all over 
India right from the beginning. The Conference played an active 
role in drawing attention to the educational condition of other 
Muslim cultural groups such as the Sindhis,?° Bengalis, and 
Punjabis. Similarly, its activities for the educational uplift of 
the Kashmiri, Moplah, and Meo Muslims were also 
commendable. After the 1920s, the wave of Muslim nationalism, 
especially in the context of Hindu attitudes which endangered 
Muslim culture, enhanced the role of the Conference as the sole 
representative of the educational rights of Muslims all over 
India, beyond any regional or cultural ambiguities. In fact, it 
was the Conference which, in the late 1930s, laid the hidden 
cultural and educational foundations of The Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan, which in 1947, the All-India Muslim League won 
geopolitically. 
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the Hindus in the scheme and in consequence the withdrawal of the 
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CONCLUSION 


This study examined first of all the circumstances in which the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference came to be founded. 
It then went on to demonstrate how the Conference worked as a 
pressure group in the fashioning of educational policy towards 
Muslims, how it campaigned for the establishment of a Muslim 
University, how it strove for the uplift of Muslim Women’s 
education, how it contributed to the development of the Urdu 
language and literature, and finally, how it defended the cultural 
and educational interests of the Muslims of British India. The 
substantial new facts which emerge from this study concern the 
Conference's role in fostering Muslim communal consciousness. 
It prepared the educational and cultural ground in which the 
idea of an Islamic state of Pakistan as a separate homeland for 
Indian Muslims might readily take root in the 1940s. Arguably, 
its contribution to the ultimate partition of India, although not 
greatly evident on the surface of affairs, was not much less 
great than that of its most famous child, the All-India Muslim 
League. 

The All-India Muslim Educational Conference was the 
standard bearer of the values and concerns of Syed Ahmad 
Khan’s ‘Aligarh Movement’. From 1886 to 1947, it worked for 
the revitalization of the Muslim community of India. It strove 
hard to win Muslims over to its programme of Islamic 
modernism. At the same time, it regularly reminded Muslims of 
their glorious past whilst fighting to preserve their separate and 
distinct interests as the institutions of the modern colonial state 
grew in the present. 

One major area of the Conference’s achievement was in 
winning many Muslims over to English education. Muslims 
were proud of their centuries old cultural and social traditions 
and found it hard to admit that sound and useful learning existed 
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in any language except Arabic and Persian. By providing a 
forum for discussion and debate, the Conference quieted many 
of the doubts and suspicions which prevailed regarding English 
education and brought many Muslims to accept its value and 
importance. Indeed, it brought about a consensus over education 
which suited the impoverished Muslim ashraf and the upper 
classes because they could not reconcile themselves to ‘perennial 
poverty’ and deprivation. They came to feel that they could 
embrace English education, which would secure them reasonably 
paid employment, without sacrificing their essential 
‘Muslimness’. As a result, Aligarh College, whose social image 
and financial condition the Conference did much to strengthen, 
became the most popular institution of this new education among 
the Muslim ashraf and students flocked to it from all parts of 
the subcontinent. Through Aligarh and through the annual 
meetings of the Conference, India, and particularly upper India, 
came to be overlaid with a network of societies, committees, 
and individuals all working more or less harmoniously in the 
great educational cause. Thus was fashioned a community of 
views and a shared outlook among the educated classes of 
Muslims in all provinces. The bonds of Islamic brotherhood 
were strengthened and the way was paved for Muslim 
nationalism which asserted itself in the demand for Pakistan. 

A second major area of the Conference’s achievement was 
its successful campaign for the establishment of a Muslim 
University. In the forum of the Conference the scheme of a 
Muslim University was promoted in all respects, including its 
academic and other details. By launching a successful fund- 
raising campaign all over India, the Conference created 
enthusiasm among ashraf and ordinary Muslims alike to achieve 
this end. Finally, it achieved a general consensus to break the 
deadlock between the radical and the loyalist Muslims which 
had been an obstacle in the realization of the University from 
1913 onwards. 

A third major area of the Conference’s achievement was in 
education for women. It is notable that five years after the 
inception of the Conference, and at a time when most members 
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of the ashraf would never have countenanced the idea, debate 
commenced over the need for school education for Muslim 
women. With the advent of the twentieth century, the Conference 
not only moved firmly in this direction by setting up the first 
girls’ primary school at Aligarh, but also acted as a pressure 
group in asking government to arrange such education for girls 
more widely. At the same time the Conference also devoted 
time to examining what a suitable modern education for women 
should be. Later, the leading role which the Conference 
undertook in pioneering education for women came to be 
matched by the leading role it played in introducing them to the 
public life of the community. In 1914 it developed the all-India 
based Muslim Ladies Conference (AIMLC), an organization 
which aimed to promote women’s education and the reform of 
laws relating to women and which consisted of members of the 
educated elite and professional classes. In contrast, the Women’s 
Indian Association (WIA) and the All-India Women’s 
Conference (AIWC) were not founded until 1917 and 1927 
respectively. 

A fourth major achievement of the Conference was to foster 
a form of education which, while preparing Muslims for 
successful careers in a colonial state dominated by western 
culture, none the less made them proud of their Islamic culture. 
In harmony with this achievement, the Conference worked to 
preserve the Indo-Muslim cultural heritage including the Persian 
and Arabic-based system of education. It also strove to 
incorporate Islamic history and culture in higher education and 
to exclude from the curriculum offensive and objectionable 
books condemning Islam and its Prophet. It should be clear that 
it did not seek to produce religiously oriented men, but those 
who would be basically loyal to Islam and the Muslim 
community. ‘A necessary corollary of this attitude’, writes I.H. 
Qureshi ‘was a strengthening of loyalty to Muslim interests in 
the political and economic fields without any corresponding 
accretion to the adherence to the Islamic code of ethics and 
observance of religious duties.”' 
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The greatest achievement of the Conference, however, was 
that it generated among Muslims sentiments of solidarity which 
steadily drew the community together throughout much of India. 
Amity and friendship were developed through poems and 
lectures on Islamic history. Islamic culture and education were 
used to resist the strong challenge of allegiances based on race, 
language, and geography. This said, it should be clear that, 
because of its essentially modernist stance, the Conference was 
always regarded with suspicion by most ulema. Although it 
succeeded in gathering both modernist elite and the ashraf who 
had received traditional oriental education in one forum, it was 
not until 1937 that it began to bridge the gap between orthodox 
religious leaders, who were mostly ignorant of modern sciences 
and technology, and modern educated classes, who lacked 
Islamic fervour. 

We must admit that the achievement of the Conference had 
some limitations. Based in Aligarh, it was dominated by Urdu- 
speaking Muslims and operated through a network of Urdu- 
speaking Muslims throughout India. Up to the 1920s, there were 
conflicts between the All-India vision of the Urdu-speaking elite 
and the interests of Muslims of the different regions expressed 
through, say, Bengali or Tamil, especially when the government 
started encouraging vernacular language and literature. In the 
1920s and 1930s, however, the Conference was able to put 
itself forward increasingly as the representative of the 
educational and cultural interests of Muslims of all regions. 

The programme advocated by the Conference during colonial 
tule had a considerable influence on the educational policy of 
the newborn state of Pakistan. The beginnings of this were 
manifest in November 1947 at the first conference of 
educationists held to lay down guidelines for the future education 
policy of Pakistan. Mr Fazlur Rahman, Pakistan’s first education 
minister, who himself was a Bengali, strongly advocated the 
provision for instruction in religious fundamentals in schools, 
the training of citizenship for democracy, the creation of an 
elite in higher education to determine the quality of civilization 
and to direct and plan national life, and the unity of the common 
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culture, with Urdu as the lingua franca of Pakistan and a 
language of inter-provincial communication. The study of Arabic 
and Persian was also to be given a prominent place in the new 
educational system; it was suggested that provincial languages 
should be used as mediums of instruction and that Urdu should 
be taught in all provinces of Pakistan. Many of these proposals 
echoed the programme of the Conference. Many were to be 
adopted as the official policy of the Pakistani state. In 1947, the 
work of the Conference was continued by the education ministry 
of the government of Pakistan. 


NOTES 


1, Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, Education in Pakistan: An Inquiry into 
Objectives and Achievements (Karachi, 1975), p. 22. 


APPENDIX I 


SELECTED BIOGRAPHIES 


Biographies of the members and supporters of the Conference have 
been included in this appendix, as well as those of the ashraf and 
others who were engaged for all or part of their time in the activities 
of the Conference during the period 1886-1947. 


SIR SYED AHMAD KHAN (1817-98): received oriental education in 
Arabic and Persian; started his career as sheristadar at Delhi; passed 
the Munsif’s examination and was posted as civil judge at Manipur in 
1841; Sadr Amin at Delhi; wrote his famous pamphlet on the ‘Causes 
of the Indian Mutiny’; established the Scientific Society (1863) for 
translating standard English works into Urdu to cultivate liberal ideas 
in the community; founded British Indian Association (1866) to keep 
in touch with members of the British parliament; made a seventeen- 
month long study tour of England (1869-70); founded M.A.O. School 
in 1875, which was developed into a college in 1877; member of 
Imperial Legislative Council during 1878 to 1883; started the magazine 
Tahzib-ul-Akhlag (Social Reformer) following the Tatler and the 
Spectator of Steele and Addison, for the reformation of Muslim 
society; founded the Conference in 1886. Among his scholarly works, 
Khutbat-Ahmadiyya and Asar-es-Sanadid are the most significant. 


THEODORE BECK (1859-99): graduated from Trinity College, 
Cambridge; was appointed the Principal of Aligarh College in 1883 at 
the age of 24, was one of its main architects and served it until his 
death in 1898; actively participated in most of the activities of the 
Conference such as envisaging the educational census programme to 
persuade those Muslim parents who were unwilling to send their 
children to schools, by involving Aligarh College students between 
1892-6; proposed the inauguration of the Sir Syed Memorial Fund 
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Scheme with Aftab Ahmad Khan to recover financial losses of the 
College and to develop the institution into a Muslim University. 


THEODORE MORISON (1863-1936): graduated from Trinity College, 
Cambridge; appointed professor of English at Aligarh College by 
Theodore Beck; served as Principal of the College after Beck’s death 
(1899-1905); was involved in the early activities of the Conference 
regarding the School Section; presented the first resolution in relation 
to the establishment of a Muslim University in 1898; presided over 
the Conference meeting of 1904 at Lucknow; Member, Council of 
State (1906-16); Principal, Armstrong College, Newcastle (1919-29); 
Director, British Institute, Paris (1933-6). 


SHIBLI NUMANI (1857-1914): received traditional oriental 
education; scholar of Islamic history and a great Urdu literary critic; 
joined Aligarh College in 1882; played an active role in the foundation 
of Nadwat-ul-Ulema in 1893; actively participated in the activities of 
the Conference right from its establishment until 1905; founder- 
secretary of Urdu Section (Anjuman Tarraqi-i-Urdu); served Dar-ul- 
Tarjuma (Translation Bureau) under Nizam's government; contributed 
towards Islamic theology and history. Sirat-un-Nabi (biography of the 
Holy Prophet [sun]), and Al-Faroog (biography of Umar Farooq[ra]) 
are among his significant works. 


NAWAB MEHDI ALI KHAN, MOHSIN-UL-MULK, (1837-1907): 
educated in Persian and Arabic; entered government service as peshkar 
(a subordinate court official) and retired as deputy collector in 1874; 
joined Nizam’s government in 1874 as Inspector-General of Revenue, 
later remained financial and political secretary until 1893; presided 
over the Conference’s meeting in 1893; infused a new spirit in the 
Conference by activating its Central Standing Committee; succeeded 
Syed Ahmad Khan as Honorary Secretary of the College and 
Conference in 1898; reorganized Urdu Defence Association in response 
to Macdonnell’s Hindi resolution; played a leading role in drafting 
Muslim memorial with Syed Husain Bilgrami; worked as joint 
secretary of Muslim League (1906-7). 


NAWAB MUSHTAQ HUSAIN, VIQAR-UL-MULK (1841-1917): 
educated in Persian, Urdu, and Arabic; started his career as a teacher; 
Syed Ahmad Khan, then sub-judge at Aligarh employed him as a 
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teader; a leading member of the Scientific Society and a leading 
contributor to Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq; served Nizam’s government from 
1875 to 1892; was also a member of the Simla Deputation; succeeded 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk as secretary of the College and the Conference in 
1907 but resigned because of illness in 1913; a strong advocate of a 
Muslim University with the power of affiliation. 


SYED AMIR ALI (1849-1928): obtained his M.A. & B.L. from 
Calcutta University; called to the Bar at Inner Temple in 1873; served 
as Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta (1878-83); Member Bengal 
legislative council (1883-5), and member, Governor-General’s 
legislative council (1883-5); Tagore Law Professor (1884); founded 
CNMA and served as secretary (1876-90); Judge, Calcutta High Court 
(1890); presided over the Conference in 1899; left India to settle in 
England in 1904. The Spirit of Islam and The Short History of Saracens 
are his significant works. 


SYED KARAMAT HUSAIN (1852-1917): educated in Arabic and 
then studied western languages and sciences; called to the Bar in 
England in 1889; practising lawyer at the Allahabad High Court; taught 
law at Aligarh; Judge, Allahabad High Court 1907-8; actively involved 
in the business of the Conference; a great supporter of female education 
and founder-secretary of Women’s Section; the author of several books 
in Arabic; in 1898 founded an organization in Allahabad to protect 
Urdu; member of the provincial committee of the Muslim League 
appointed at Dhaka in 1906; member UP legislative council. 


SAHIBZADA AFTAB AHMAD KHAN (1867-1930): an Aligarh Old 
Boy; graduated from Aligarh and Cambridge, and Barrister at Law; 
founded Duty Society of Aligarh; was involved in the business of the 
Conference since its inception; proposed establishment of the Syed 
Memorial Fund for the Muslim University; honorary joint secretary of 
the Conference (1905-17) and played a pivotal role in its development 
programme; was involved in the construction of its secretariat building 
with the financial assistance of the Begum of Bhopal; arranged 
permanent grants from Nizam of Hyderabad (Deccan), Bhopal, 
Bhawalpur, Rajas of Mahmudabad and Jaora; was a signatory of the 
memorial and a founder-member of Muslim League; in 1916 strongly 
opposed the Lucknow Pact; was nominated member of the Secretary 
of State’s Council in 1917; honorary Vice-Chancellor of Muslim 
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University, Aligarh (1923-7); presided over the Conference in 1923; 
also president, UP branch of the Conference. 


SHAIKH MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH (1878-1965): Law graduate 
from Aligarh College; practised in Aligarh; was a strong advocate of 
female education; edited a newspaper, Khatun (Aligarh) for the 
purpose; played a great part in inspiring the Conference to take up the 
issue of female education; was appointed secretary of the Female 
Section of the Conference; in 1906, started a girls’ school at Aligarh 
in 1917, organized Muslim Defence Association at Aligarh which 
later merged into the UP Muslim Defence Association to represent the 
moderate Muslim point of view to the British government; chairman 
reception committee of the Muslim League at Aligarh in 1925; was 
more interested in education than in politics. 


SYED HUSAIN BILGRAMI, IMAD-UL-MULK (1844-1926): 
graduated from Calcutta University in 1866; professor of Arabic at 
Canning College, Lucknow; edited The Lucknow Times, an English 
paper of the Talukdars of Oudh; first private secretary of Sir Salar 
Jung in 1872; supported the Aligarh Movement and presided over the 
Conference in 1896 and 1900; advocated the cause of a Muslim 
University by expressing his opinion about the nature of the syllabus 
to be taught in the University; drafted the famous address presented to 
Lord Minto in 1906 by the Simla deputationists and was the first 
Muslim appointed on the Indian Council in 1909. 


DR ZIAUDDIN AHMAD (1878-1947): Aligarh Old Boy; did his M.A. 
and Ph. D. from Trinity College, Cambridge; also 
Ph.D from Gottingen and studied in Paris, Bologna, and Al-Azhar in 
1906-07; joined Aligarh College in 1906 as professor of mathematics; 
participated in the activities of the School Section of the Conference 
as its secretary; a great supporter of the Muslim University movement; 
the Principal, Aligarh College in 1918; first Pro-Vice-Chancellor and 
then Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim University; member, UP 
legislative assembly; was a strong Islamist, opposed to Hindu-Muslim 
unity. 


SYED MUHAMMAD ALI (1863- ): graduated from Aligarh; 
elected trustee of Aligarh College in 1886 and acted as Syed Ahmad 
Khan's private secretary; served as Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
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and Judge of Banda in 1907; was secretary of the College and the 
Conference (1918-20). 


MUHAMMAD BASHIRUDDIN (1857- ): editor Najm-ul-Akhbar 
(Etawah) and then Al-Bashir (Etawah); a close associate of Syed 
Ahmad Khan; founded Islamia English school, Etawah; member, 
central standing committee of the Conference; founded a district 
Muslim League at Etawah; participated in all activities of the 
Conference. Government acknowledged his educational services and 
gave certificates. 


NAWAB MUHAMMAD MUZAMMILULLAH KHAN (1865-1938): 
elected as Aligarh trustee in 1886 and joint secretary of the College 
from 1899; virtually acted as secretary of the College during the illness 
of Vigar-ul-Mulk from 1910-13; a signatory of Muslim Memorial in 
1906; nominated member of UP legislative council; active supporter 
of the Conference, providing an annual grant of Rs 300; president of 
the UP branch of the Conference and also of the reception and 
management committees of the Conference in 1937. 


NAWAB MUHAMMAD ISHAQ KHAN (1860-1918): appointed to 
the Statutory Civil Service in 1884; served as minister, Rampur State 
on loan; retired as district and session judge in 1913; presided over the 
Conference meeting of 1891 and suggested important changes in its 
constitution; succeeded Viqar-ul-Mulk as secretary of the College and 
the Conference during 1913-18; was in favour of accepting Muslim 
University on government terms. 


AZIZ MIRZA (1865-1912): graduate from Aligarh; led the first 
Aligarh strike of 1887; criticized Syed Ahmad Khan and much later 
made a public apology to him; entered the Nizam’s government and 
rose to the offices of the Home Secretary and Judge of the High 
Court; in 1909, became secretary of the Conference’s Literary Section 
and in 1910, became involved in the preparation of Istilahat-i-Ilmiyya 
(Urdu terminology) under the Literary Section; elected secretary of 
the Muslim League; opened central office of the League in Lucknow. 


SYED ROSS MASUD (1889-1937): graduated from Aligarh and 
Oxford; Barrister at Law; Mr and Mrs Ross, the friends of Syed 
Mahmud adopted him; joined Indian Education Service; later Director 
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of Public Instruction in Hyderabad State from 1916 to 1928; awarded 
the title of Nawab Jung Bahadur by the Nizam; Vice-Chancellor, 
Aligarh University; presided over the Conference meeting in 1930 at 
Benares; was basically an educationist. 


SYED ABDUR RAUF: law graduate, and lawyer, practising at the 
Allahabad High Court; an active member of the Conference; in 1900, 
took part in the agitation against the Nagri resolution; active in early 
Muslim League politics; vice-president of UP Muslim League in 1909 
and later president; member of UP legislative council from 1913 to 
1916; was made a judge of the Punjab Chief Court in 1918. 


HABIBUR RAHMAN KHAN SHERWANI: Educated in Persian, 
Arabic, and Urdu; scholar of Islamic theology; Rais of Bhikampur; 
trustee of the Aligarh College, a member of Nadwat-ul-Ulema, and 
chairman of its curriculum committee; succeeded Shibli as secretary 
Urdu Section of the Conference in 1906; appointed joint secretary of 
the Conference in 1917 and then its honorary secretary which he 
remained until the partition; appointed incharge of religious matters in 
Hyderabad by the Nizam and then the first Vice-Chancellor of the 
Osmania University. 


MUHAMMAD ALI JAUHAR (1878-1931): graduated from Aligarh; 
joined Oxford University; failed to secure a place in the ICS; remained 
at Lincoln's Inn for four years from 1898 to 1902; became an opium 
agent in the Baroda service, 1904 to 1912; founder-member of Muslim 
League; actively participated in the deliberations of the Conference 
and criticized Aftab Ahmad Khan's role as joint secretary; in 1911, 
founded the Comrade weekly and Hamdard, an Urdu daily to establish 
himself as leader of the ‘Young Party’; made efforts to control Aligarh 
and the Muslim University affairs; strong advocate of a Muslim 
university with the power of affiliation; Aligarh trustee in 1915; a 
pan-Islamist, he led a Khilafat deputation to Europe in 1920; played a 
leading part in Khilafat Movement during 1921 to 1923; died in 1931 
while attending the Round Table Conference in London. 


SHAUKAT ALI (1873-1938): elder brother of Muhammad Ali; 
graduated from Aligarh and on several occasions captained the College 
eleven; elected trustee of the College in 1905; organized Aligarh Old 
Boys Association in 1907; joined service with Baroda State as sub- 
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deputy opium agent until 1912; participated in the deliberations of the 
Conference and worked as private secretary of the Aga Khan in his 
campaign to collect donations for the Muslim University; with Maulana 
Abdul Bari and Mushir Husain Kidwai, founded the Anjuman-i- 
Khuddam-i-Kaaba in 1913; an enthusiastic worker of the Khilafat 
movement; a Muslim representative at the Round Table Conference, 
1931. 


DR MUKHTAR AHMAD ANSARI (1880-1936): educated at 
Allahabad; got his M.D., M.S. degrees from Edinburgh University 
which he joined in 1901; began his medical practice in Delhi in 1910; 
led the Red Crescent Mission to Turkey; was appointed a trustee of 
Aligarh in 1915; member of the Central Standing Committee of the 
Conference and Muslim University Association; founded the Home 
Rule League at Delhi in 1917; president of the Muslim League at 
Nagpur, 1920; president of the Congress in 1927; pan-Islamist; 
supporter of Hindu/Muslim unity. 


DR ABDUR RAHMAN BIJNORI ( -1918): educated at Aligarh; 
expelled from the College after the 1907 strike but allowed to return 
later; literary secretary to Prince Hameedullah of Bhopal and later 
educational advisor to the state librarian, Hameediyya Library, Bhopal; 
actively participated in Muslim University movement and wrote a 
detailed pamphlet criticizing government conditions for a Muslim 
University; conceived the project of the Sultania College, Bhopal; 
wrote Mugadimma Diwan-i-Ghalib (Foreward on Ghalib’s poetry) later 
published by Mufti Anwar-ul-Haq entitled Nuskha-i-Hameediyya. 


GHULAMUS SAQLAIN ( -1915): a law graduate of Aligarh 
College; in 1890 founded the Ikhwan-us-Sufa at Aligarh, which was 
an association to promote physical and moral reform; Inspector of 
Schools at Hyderabad; supporter of female education and in 1891 
moved first resolution advocating school education for Muslim women 
with the endorsement of Syed Karamat Husain; founded Asr-i-Jadid 
in 1903 advocating social and political reforms in Muslim society; 
strongly urged the Conference to include social reformation of Muslim 
society among its objectives, and was the founder-secretary of the 
Section; an active member of the League. 
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SYED WAZIR HASAN (1874-1947): educated at Aligarh and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad; began successful law practice in Jaunpur, 
later moved to Partabgarh, and then to Lucknow; founder-member of 
the League and worked as its assistant secretary during 1910 to 1912 
and then as secretary from 1912 to 1919; member UP legislative 
council, 1916-19; left politics in 1919, joined judicial service, and 
retired as one of the Chief Judges of the Court in 1930; returned to 
politics and became president of Bombay Muslim League; later joined 
Congress. 


HAFIZ HIDAYAT HUSAIN (1881-1936): a graduate and Barrister at 
Law and a lawyer at the Kanpore Bar; took part in agitation for separate 
electorates in 1909; was Home Rule Leaguer; president, Kanpore 
Khilafat Committee; was member of UP legislative council from 1923 
to 1930; became president, UP branch of the Conference in 1927; 
agreed to make amendments in the Wagf Bill in 1934 at the instance 
of the Conference; attended a number of its sessions; was a leading 
member of the committee to formulate UP Muslim demands to be 
submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission, 1928; was secretary 
Muslim League in the 1930s and president of the Delhi session in 
1933. 


HAKIM AJMAL KHAN (1863-1928): educated traditionally in Arabic 
and Persian; learned medicine from his family; personal physician to 
the Nawab of Rampur; was one of the secretaries of the reception and 
management committee of the Conference’s meetings held at Delhi in 
1892; also invited the Conference to Delhi in 1902; founder-member 
of the Muslim League; president of the Nadwat-ul-Ulema, 1909; set 
up Unani Tibbia organization, 1909; trustee of Aligarh, 1911; president 
of Muslim League in 1919; appointed Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Millia 
Islamia in 1920; president Congress and All-India Khilafat Conference, 
Ahmadabad in 1921; retired from politics in 1925 due to ill health. 


NAWAB ISMAIL KHAN (1884-1958): son of Nawab Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan; Aligarh law graduate; member of the Aligarh Graduate 
Club in Meerut and the Conference; member of Meerut Congress 
Committee and of Meerut Provincial Khilafat Committee; founded the 
Anti-Shuddi League with Haji Muhammad Husain in 1923; member 
UP legislative council from 1924 to 1926; a prominent League 
politician in the 1930s. 
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MUHAMMAD ALI MUHAMMAD, RAJA OF MAHMUDABAD 
(1879-1931): educated by private tutors; a prominent politician; 
Aligarh trustee in 1906; member UP legislative council, 1907-20; 
president reception committee of the Conference in 1904 (Lucknow); 
donated a handsome amount for science education in the Aligarh 
College in 1904; presided over the conference meeting in 1909 
(Rangoon, Burma); actively participated in the Muslim University 
movement under the Conference from 1908 to 1920; president 
University constitution committee of the Muslim University; took the 
“Young Party’ line in the Muslim University Association till 1916; 
president of Muslim League from 1915-19; Vice-Chancellor, Muslim 
University from 1920 to 1923; president Muslim League in 1928. 


HASRAT MOHANI (1877-1951): graduated from Aligarh in 1903; 
founded Urdu-i-Moalla in 1903; held pan-Islamic and anti-British 
views; as a poet made an important contribution to the development of 
modern Urdu ghazal; ulema a leader in the Silk Letter Conspiracy; 
associated with the during the Khilafat Movement; president of the 
Khilafat Workers Conference at Delhi in 1920; president of the Muslim 
League in 1921; imprisoned in 1922; a leading worker of the League 
from 1937; attended some meetings of the Conference. 


SULTAN MUHAMMAD SHAH, THE AGA KHAN III (1875-1958): 
received traditional and English education through tutors; head of the 
Ismailis; president of the Conference in 1902 (Delhi); president 
Bombay reception and management committee of the Conference in 
1903; was a source of great inspiration for the Conference in relation 
to the Muslim University; led Simla Deputation in 1906; president of 
the Muslim League in 1907-13; attended Nagpur meeting of the 
Conference in 1910 and made an extensive tour of India to collect 
contributions for Muslim University; Chairman of the British 
delegation to the Round Table Conferences of 1930 and 1931; led the 
Indian delegation to the League of Nations, 1932, and during 1934-7. 


SIR SALEEMULLAH KHAN, NAWAB OF DHAKA (1884-1915): a 
premier Muslim zamindar of East Bengal; president of the reception 
committee of the Conference in 1906 (Dhaka); presided over the first 
meeting to found an All-India Muslim political association in 1906; 
president of the Conference in 1908 (Amritsar) in which the 
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Conference demanded Muslim representation on educational bodies; 
president of Muslim League in 1912 (Calcutta). 


SYED MUHAMMAD MAHMUD (1850-1903): son of Syed Ahmad 
Khan; studied in India and London; called to the bar in Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1872; practised in Allahabad High Court and acted as a puisne 
judge and then judge of the Allahabad High Court, 1893 and was 
forced to retire because of drunkenness; member of Indian Education 
Commission 1882; helped his father in his educational movement; 
was appointed successor of Syed Ahmad Khan; member and active 
supporter of the Conference; gave a series of lectures on the history of 
English education in 1893; appointed joint secretary of the Conference 
in 1895; was the formulator of the first Muslim University scheme. 


SIR SYED ALI IMAM (1869-1932): educated at Patna College, went 
to England in 1887, and called to the Bar in 1890; started practice at 
Calcutta High Court in 1890; moved to Bihar and became a leading 
lawyer; official member, Bengal legislative council in 1909; actively 
participated in the meetings of the Conference and was a prominent 
speaker at its deliberations of 1899 (Calcutta), 1902 (Delhi), 1905 
(Aligarh); law member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1910-15; became 
judge, Patna High Court in 1917; was first President Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State, 1919; was connected with the Muslim League 
and president of the second session of the League in 1908; later 
suggested mixed electorates with the reservation of some special 
electorates for Muslims; remained a staunch nationalist in politics. 


ALTAF HUSAIN HALI (1837-1914): educated traditionally; his poetic 
genius flourished under the influence of Shaifta and Ghalib, written 
about whom his Yadgar-i-Ghalib is a milestone in Urdu literary 
criticism; a talugdar of Jahangirabad; taught at the Anglo-Arabic 
School, Delhi; a trustworthy friend and biographer of Syed Ahmad 
Khan; wrote a poem ‘Musaddas Madd-o-Jazr-Islam’ (The Flow and 
Ebb of Islam) in 1879; was a contributor to Aligarh Institute Gazette 
and Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq; actively supported the Conference; people were 
attracted to the Conference to hear his poems; presided over the 
Conference in 1907 (Karachi); author of Hayat-i-Jawaid and many 
other literary works. 
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SYED WAHEEDUDDIN SALEEM (1867-1928): educated at Anglo- 
Oriental College, Lahore; introduced by Hali to Syed Ahmad Khan 
who took him as his literary assistant; started Maarif and edited Aligarh 
Institute Gazette also, for a very brief period; edited Muslim Gazette 
in Lucknow; was an active member of the Conference during Syed 
Ahmad’s lifetime; noted the early proceedings of the Conference; 
delivered lectures on Muslim education; was appointed professor at 
the Osmania University, Hyderabad; author of various works on Urdu 
literature; author of Waza-i-Istilahat. 


MUHAMMAD ZAKAULLAH (1832-1910): educated at the Delhi 
College and a class fellow of Maulvi Nazir Ahmad; taught mathematics 
at Delhi College after completing his studies in the subject as well as 
in Persian and Urdu at Agra College in 1855-69; became Professor of 
mathematics at the Muir Central College, Allahabad in 1872-86; 
member of the Conference and actively participated in its deliberations; 
the author of 143 works including the translations of mathematical 
textbooks. 


MAZHAR-UL-HAQ (1866-1930): educated at Patna College and 
Canning College, Lucknow; went to England in 1888 and was called 
to the Bar in 1891; began practice at Bankipur, Patna; member of 
Imperial Legislative Council from 1909 to 1912; was among the 
founders of Muslim League in Bihar in 1908; in 1910, expressed his 
opposition to separate electorates for the Muslims as being harmful to 
their interests; later joined the Congress; was much involved in the 
Muslim University movement with the ‘Young Party’; participated in 
the Non-Cooperation and Khilafat Movements; Gandhi's influence 
induced a change in his style of life and he gave up western dress; 
started a newspaper Motherland in 1921; was a champion of communal 
harmony. 


MAULVI NAZIR AHMAD (1836-1912): educated at the oriental 
section of the Delhi College; entered government service and became 
a deputy inspector in the education department; later became a 
Tahsildar and a deputy collector; helped to translate the Indian penal 
code; received the largest prize of Rs 1000 in the vernacular literature 
competition instituted by the N.W.P. government for his novel, The 
Bride’s Mirror (Mirat ul Uroos) in 1869, following other prizes; in 
1877, entered in Hyderabad government service and rose to become 
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Member Revenue; closely involved with the Conference; most of the 
gatherings of the Conference until 1904 were attributed to his lectures; 
due to criticism by Mohsin-ul-Mulk over his remarks against the ulema 
of Lucknow in his speech in 1904, he never again attended the 
Conference; the ulema’s criticized the language of his book Umahat- 
ul-Umma (biography of the wives of the Holy Prophet); authored 
several novels and other books. 


ABUL KALAM AZAD (1888-1958): scholar and a nationalist Muslim; 
educated at Calcutta Madrasah and the Nadwat-ul-Ulema, Lucknow; 
undertook advanced studies in Arabic at Al-Azhar University, Cairo; a 
favourite pupil of Shibli; in 1907, edited Vakil (Amritsar) and An- 
Nadwa (Lucknow); started his Urdu Weekly Al-Hilal, a pan-Islamic 
journal in 1911; attended several Conference meetings in 1913 and in 
1914; was a supporter of Non-Cooperation movement; remained 
president of Congress, 1933-47; education minister of India after 
independence. 


MAULVI MUHAMMAD ABDUL BARI (1878-1926): received his 
early education from his father and later in Constantinople under a 
teacher who became the Sharif of Mecca; owned a small zamindari 
and property in Lucknow; in 1908 founded a Madrasah-i-Nizami: 
Firangi Mahal; held western education responsible for India’s 
sufferings; attended some meetings of the Conference, particularly its 
Jubilee celebrations in 1937; pan-Islamist and supporter of sending 
assistance to the victims of the Balkan Wars in 1912-13; organized 
Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba in 1914; was the founder-president of 
Jamiat Ulema-i-Hind in 1919; played an important part in the Khilafat 
organization; wrote over 100 books in Urdu and Arabic including a 
biography of Mohsin-ul-Mulk. 


MIR WILAYAT HUSAIN (1861-1947): was an Old Boy and graduate 
of the Aligarh College and was placed on the staff; acted as proctor of 
the College and edited the Aligarh Monthly for some time; led a 
delegation of Aligarh students to Iran in 1903 with Syed Abu 
Muhammad, Syed Jalaluddin Haider, and Jamil Ahmad, a senior 
student, in order to attract Irani students to Aligarh; closely involved 
with the activities of the Conference; managed the Duty Book Depot 
and arranged for the publications of the Urdu Section (Anjuman 
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Tarraqi-i-Urdu); wrote his diary which was published twenty years 
after his death, i.e. in 1967. 


MAJOR SYED HASAN BILGRAMI (d. 1915): a medical doctor and 
linguist; spoke French, German, Persian, Arabic, English, and Urdu; 
retired from Indian medical service; was secretary of the Muslim 
League from March 1908 to February 1910; became member of the 
London Muslim League in 1908; president of the ‘Young Party’; 
presided over the Conference in 1912 (Lucknow); became education 
member of the Aligarh College syndicate in 1913. 


DR WAZIRUDDIN HASAN: graduated from the Aligarh College and 
from Trinity College, Dublin; was a Barrister at Law and a practising 
lawyer; elected trustee of Aligarh in 1915; member of the board of 
management of the Nadwat-ul-Ulema; a close friend of Maulana Abdul 
Bari; closely associated with the Muslim University movement and 
the ‘Young Party’; entered Nizam’s government and was appointed 
Chief Justice; after retirement joined the Muslim League; an excellent 
speaker in Urdu. 


PROFESSOR HAROON KHAN SHERWANT: graduated from Aligarh 
and a Barrister at Law from Oxford; a lawyer and a historian; a trustee 
of Aligarh; later became head of the department of history and political 
Science at Osmania University, Hyderabad; authored books on history 
and political science; attended several meetings of the Conference. 


SIR ALI MUHAMMAD KHAN DEHLVI (1875-1920): Bar at Law; 
practised in Gujrat from 1896-1900; started the first Anglo-Sindhi 
paper Al-Hagq during 1900-18, to promote the interests of zamindars; 
organized a branch and became secretary of the Conference in 
Hyderabad, Sindh, in 1902; secretary of the reception committee of 
the Conference in Karachi in 1907; attended inaugural session of the 
Muslim League in 1906; organizer and chairman, reception committee 
of the League in 1907 (Karachi); member legislative council, Bombay 
1924-7; minister of agriculture, Bombay 1924-7; was a great supporter 
of the demand for Pakistan; retired from politics because of differences 
with Muhammad Ali Jinnah. 


GHULAM MUHAMMAD WALI MUHAMMAD BHURGRI (1878- 
1924): Bar at Law from Lincoln’s Inn; started practice in Hyderabad, 
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Sindh; member legislative council, Bombay, 1910, 1913, 1916; 
introduced Paisa Cess Bill for the education of the Muslims of Sindh 
under which every Muslim zamindar was required to pay a paisa per 
rupee of land revenue; the scheme was proposed by the Conference in 
its meeting in 1907 at Karachi; arranged the Congress session in 
Karachi in 1913; attended annual sessions of the League; member, 
committee of the League on Moplah troubles. 


DR SYED MAHMUD (1889-1971): educated at Benares Hindu 
University and the Aligarh Muslim University and Bar at Law from 
Cambridge; joined the Patna Bar in 1912; general secretary of the 
Central Khilafat Committee, Bombay; elected twice as the general 
secretary of the Congress; served as the minister for education and 
development, Bihar, from 1937 to 1939; the only meeting of the 
Conference in Patna was arranged by him in 1938. 


AKBAR NAZAR ALI HYDERI (1869-1942): B.A. (Hons.) from 
St.Xavier College, Bombay; joined Indian Finance service as assistant 
controller, Nagpur, in 1888; held the posts of assistant accountant- 
general at Allahabad, deputy accountant general, Madras; his services 
were acquired by the Nizam’s government as accountant-general in 
1905 and then finance advisor in 1907; opposed the scheme of a 
Muslim University in the beginning but later became a strong advocate; 
presided over the Conference in 1917 (Calcutta); fellow of the 
Universities of Aligarh Muslim, Madras, Bombay, Dhaka, and 
Osmania; promoted the scheme for the establishment of Osmania 
University; president Inter-Universities Board in 1925; became 
Director Majlis Diarat-ul-Maarif, Hyderabad State, after the death of 
Imad-ul-Mulk. 


SIR ABDUR RAHIM (1867-1948): graduated from Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and in 1890 called to the Bar in England; joined as 
presidency magistrate, Calcutta, from 1900 to 1903; installed as Tagore 
Law teacher in 1907; appointed judge, Madras High Court, in 1908; 
was member Public Service Commission from 1912 to 1915; became 
judge, Calcutta High Court; president of the Conference in 1915 
(Poona) and suggested that the Conference make efforts to break the 
deadlock over the constitutional issues regarding Muslim University; 
president of the Conference in 1926 (Delhi); president Muslim League 
in 1925, 
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HAJI RAHIM BAKSH: traditional with some vernacular education; 
appointed teacher in Chiefs College, Lahore; in 1892, tutor and then 
private secretary to the Nawab of Bahawalpur in 1903; foreign 
secretary of Bahawalpur State in 1905; appointed president of the 
Council of Regency in 1907; arranged a donation of Rs 50,000 for the 
construction of a building for Dar-ul-Ulum, Nadwat-ul-Ulema; 
president of the Conference in 1914 (Rawalpindi) and in 1919 
(Khairpur State); president Nadwat-ul-Ulema in 1915 (Lucknow); 
president Anjuman Muslims of Rajputana, Punjab in 1923-4; 
permanent president of All-India Tabligh-i-Islam; an enlightened 
conservative Muslim. 


SIR IBRAHIM RAHMATULLAH (1862-1928): education suspended 
after he failed to pass matriculation in 1879; member Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay, in 1892; justice of peace in 1894; succeeded in 
introducing Quran teaching in Urdu schools of Bombay; nominated as 
member of legislative council, Bombay, 1899-1910; championed the 
cause of communal representation; introduced Bill of the Registration 
of Charities in 1910 in Bombay Council; member Governor's 
Executive Council, Bombay in 1918; fully engaged in the civic and 
social life of Bombay; lent equal support to the Muslim League and 
the Congress; elected president of the League in 1913 (Agra); member 
Imperial Legislative Council (1913-18); president of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission in 1921; minister of education and local self government, 
Bombay, before reforms of 1919; president of the Conference in 1918 
(Surat) and 1924 (Bombay); member Aligarh University Inquiry 
Commission (1927). 


SIR MUHAMMAD SHAFI (1869-1932): graduated from F.C. College, 
Lahore, in 1888 and was called to the Bar from Middle Temple, 
England; enrolled as an advocate of the Allahabad and of the Punjab 
Chief Court, Lahore, in 1892; in 1898, elected secretary of the Punjab 
Chief Court Bar Association and then president in 1917; nominated as 
member for education and health, of the government of India after the 
resignation of Sir Sankaran Nair in 1919 and remained in office until 
1922; president of Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab, in the 1990s; general 
secretary of the Punjab Muslim League from 1907 to 1916; convened 
a separate meeting of his group (Shafi Group) in Lahore because of 
difference with M.A. Jinnah over the question of cooperation with the 
Simon Commission in 1928; president All-India Urdu Conference, 
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Poona, in 1911; president of the Conference in 1916; made efforts to 
resolve the Muslim University issue and introduced its bill in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 


JUSTICE SHAH DIN (1868-1918): graduated from Government 
College, Lahore, in 1887; called to the Bar in 1890 in the Middle 
Temple, England; member of Punjab legislative council in 1905 but 
had to resign his seat in 1906, owing to his appointment as an 
additional judge of the Chief Court, and then re-appointed in 1908 and 
remained in the office until his death in 1918; founded the Anjuman-i- 
Islamia, London, in 1889; connected with the activities of the Aligarh 
College and the Conference; president of the Conference in 1894 at 
the age of 25 years; presided a second time in 1913; his presidential 
address contained most valuable suggestions on Muslim education; 
strong advocate of higher female education and the first Muslim, with 
Muhammad Shafi, who sent their daughters to Queen Mary College, 
Lahore. 


SIR MUHAMMAD IQBAL (1877-1938): obtained his Master’s degree 
from Government College, Lahore, started his career as lecturer in 
history and philosophy in Oriental College, Lahore, and then in 
Government College Lahore; obtained a degree in philosophy from 
Cambridge and a Ph. D. from Munich in Germany; passed his law 
examination from Lincoln’s Inn; returned to India in 1908; one of the 
great learned poets of the world; started practice in Lahore; deeply 
involved in the social and educational activities of Anjuman Himayat- 
i-Islam, Lahore; participated in the meeting of the Conference in 1908 
(Amritsar); secretary of the Punjab branch of the Conference in 1912; 
president Punjab Muslim League; gave birth to the idea of a separate 
state for Muslims in northern India in his presidential address to the 
Muslim League in 1930 (Allahabad); best known as poet and 
philosopher. 


NAWAB FATEH ALI KHAN QIZALBASH (1862- ): proficient 
in English; a landowner; elected an Aligarh trustee in 1897; in 1900 
admitted to the privilege of a private entree to the Viceroy; vice- 
president of Muslim League, president of the Punjab Muslim League 
and Life President of the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab; between 1913 
and 1917, leader of the Shia College movement; in close 
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correspondence with the Lieutenant-Governor, Meston; president of 
the Conference in 1898 (Lahore). 


SAHIBZADA ABDUL QAYYUM KHAN (1866-1937): after 
receiving traditional education in Arabic and Persian, entered school 
education up to the entrance examination; started his career as 
government servant in 1887; contributed towards maintaining cordial 
relations between frontier Afridi tribes and British government; 
Political Agent of Chitral and Khyber Agency; involved in the various 
schemes for educational development of the frontier Pathans; Islamia 
College, Peshawar, founded through his efforts under the supervision 
of Sir George Ross Kapeel, Chief Commissioner of N.W.F.P. in 1912; 
collected fifteen lakhs of rupees from the province; appointed member 
legislative council, N.W.F.P. in 1923 and 1926; member Round Table 
Conferences, 1930-1; vice-president of the Muslim League (Hidayat 
Group) in 1933 (Delhi); presided over the meeting of the School 
Section of the Conference in 1914 (Rawalpindi) and the Conference in 
1925 (Aligarh). 


SIR SHAIKH ABDUL QADIR (1874-1950): graduated from Punjab 
University, Lahore, in 1894; called to the Bar in England in 1907; a 
literary figure and excellent speaker; started his career as journalist 
and became an auditor and then chief auditor of an English weekly, 
Observer, in 1898; started a monthly literary Urdu magazine Makhzan 
(Lahore) in 1901; was a friend of Syed Amir Ali and Syed Ali 
Bilgrami; started practice first in Delhi and then transferred to Lahore 
after 1907; additional judge, Lahore High Court in 1921; member 
Punjab legislative council in 1923; vice-president and then president 
legislative council in 1925; education minister in Punjab government 
in 1925; participated as Indian member to the 7th Assembly of the 
League of Nations in 1926; president Muslim League in 1926 (Delhi); 
actively participated in the deliberations of the Conference from 1896 
onwards; president of the Conference in 1927 (Madras) and in 1934 
(Meerut); member Kamal Yar Jung Education Committee in 1940. 


RAJA AMIR HASAN KHAN, RAJA OF MAHMUDABAD (1849- 
1902): traditionally educated; his father Nawab Ali Khan had fought 
against the British during the 1857 ‘mutiny’; elected vice-president of 
the British Indian Association in 1871 and then its president from 
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1882 to 1892; member legislative council, N.W.P. in 1871; member 
Imperial Legislative Council in 1880. 


BARKAT ALI KHAN (1821-1905): educated traditionally and also 
acquired some English education; started his career in police 
department in 1846; extra assistant commissioner in 1869; founded 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Lahore, in October 1869 for the social and 
educational uplift of the Muslims; trustee Aligarh College; founded 
Madrassa-i-Niswan in Gujranwala; a great supporter of Syed Ahmad 
Khan's educational movement; invited the Conference meeting to 
Lahore in 1889 and also participated in other meetings of the 
Conference. 


MAULANA MUHAMMAD HUSAIN MADNI (1879-1957): received 
his early education from his father; joined the Deobandis in 1893 and 
received education from Rashid Ahmad Gangohi, Mahmud-ul-Hasan, 
and Obaidullah Sindhi; migrated with his family to Medina; returned 
to India in 1917; involved in the Silken Handkerchiefs Conspiracy; 
arrested and imprisoned in Malta and released in 1919; assumed 
leadership of the Jamiat Ulema-i-Hind; supported the Khilafat and the 
Non-Cooperation Movements; imprisoned with the Ali brothers in 
1922; attended the Conference Golden Jubilee Celebrations in 1937 
and presided over the Islamic Madrasah Section; supported Gandhi in 
connection with the Quit India Movement in 1942; opposed the idea 
of a separate homeland for the Muslims of India. 


MAULANA AHMAD SAEED: received traditional education in 
Arabic and Persian; taught the Holy Quran in the maktab; appointed 
Imam (leader of the prayers) in the Jamia Mosque of Delhi; supported 
the Conference and participated in almost all its deliberations. 


MAULANA ZAFAR ALI KHAN (1873-1956): graduated from the 
Aligarh College in 1895; secretary to Mohsin-ul Mulk; joined the 
Bureau of Translations as translator; became the editor of Zamindar 
(Lahore) after his father’s death in 1909; showed open hostility to the 
government on the Kanpore Mosque issue in 1913; supporter and 
member of the Muslim League right from its foundation; an active 
Khilafatist and orthodox Muslim; member Punjab legislative assembly, 
1937-1945 and again in 1946; participated in the meetings of the 
Conference. 
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KHAWAJA ABDUL MAJEED (1885-1962): graduated at the Aligarh 
College and Bar at Law from Christ's College, Cambridge; member of 
the council of the Muslim League in 1908; started his legal practice 
first at Aligarh and then at Patna; elected trustee of the Aligarh College 
in 1912; succeeded Shaukat Ali as the secretary of the Old Boys 
Association in 1915; a strong advocate and supporter of an autonomous 
Muslim University with the ‘Young Party’; associated with the 
inception of the Jamiat Ulema-i- in 1920; supported the Khilafat 
movement and member of the Khilafat delegation to England; a 
nationalist and advocate of Hindu-Muslim Unity; associated with the 
activities of the Jamia Millia Islamia as its principal. 


SULTAN JAHAN BEGUM, THE RULER OF BHOPAL (1858-1930): 
received traditional and modern education from tutors; succeeded her 
mother Shah Jahan Begum in 1901; a strong advocate of a proper 
oriental and religious education for Muslim women and advised the 
Conference to formulate a consolidated programme for the purpose; 
provided funds and an annual grant to construct a building for the 
office of the Conference and for a girls’ school; attended the meeting 
of the Conference in 1922 (Aligarh); inaugurated the All-India Muslim 
Ladies Conference in 1913; presided over All-India Women's 
Conference in 1928 (Lahore); first Chancellor of the Muslim 
University; abdicated in favour of her son. 


SYED AHMAD DEHLVI (1846-1920): received oriental education; 
famous for his Urdu Dictionary Lughat Farhang-i-Asifiya, completed 
in 1891; employee in the Nizam’s government and was given a pension 
of Rs 50 per month and a prize of Rs 5000 through the intercession of 
Sir Asman Jah, Prime Minister of Hyderabad State; author of other 
books. 


MAULVI SIR MUHAMMAD YAQUB (1879-1942): a law graduate 
from Aligarh College; started his career as a lawyer in Moradabad; 
first unofficial chairman of the Municipal Board, Moradabad; an office- 
holder in the London Muslim League in 1908 and a member of the 
council of the Muslim League; a member of UP Muslim Defence 
Association in 1917; member legislative council in 1920; president 
Muslim League, 1927; president legislative assembly in 1930; reforms 
advisor, Hyderabad State; a trustee of Aligarh College in 1913; an 
active member of the Conference and its Central Standing Committee; 
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attended most of its meetings and spoke on Muslim representation on 
the education bodies. 


NAWAB SHAMSUL HUDA (1862-1922): graduated in law from 
Presidency College, Calcutta, in 1886 and obtained MA in Persian in 
1888; joined Calcutta Madrasah as assistant professor of Arabic and 
Persian and then resigned and joined the Calcutta Bar; financed the 
Bengali Weekly, Sudhakar and an English Weekly, Muhammadan 
Observer; appointed Tagore Law Professor at Calcutta University in 
1902; attended Muslim League session in 1906; opposed the proposal 
making primary education free; member Imperial Legislative Council 
in 1910; first Muslim member of the Bengal executive council from 
1912-17; first Bengali to be a judge of the Calcutta High Court; 
supporter of Muslim education and the Conference; presided over its 
meeting of 1919 (Khairpur State). 


PROFESSOR RASHID AHMAD SIDDIQUI (1896-1977): obtained 
his Master's from Aligarh Muslim University in 1922; joined the 
Muslim University and became professor and head of the Urdu 
department; remained fiercely loyal to the University; published over 
nineteen books; his essays are full of allusions to local events, 
especially pertaining to Aligarh; member of the Conference; secretary 
of its literary Section from 1923 onwards; humourist and literary critic. 


SIR SYED REZA ALI (1882-1949): a law graduate from Aligarh 
College; started practice at Moradabad in 1908; settled in Allahabad 
in 1916; a leader of the Khilafat agitation in Allahabad in 1919 and 
early 1920; involved in the activities of the ‘Young Party’; secretary 
of the Moradabad Muslim League and member of the council of the 
Muslim League from 1912 to 1925; president of the Muslim League 
in 1924 (Bombay); member UP legislative council from 1921 to 1926; 
Muslim League member in the Indian legislative assembly, 1939; 
supporter of the Conference; president of the Conference in 1931 
(Rohtak). 


KHAWAJA GHULAMUS SAIYIDAIN (1904-71); graduate of 
Muslim University; diploma in Education and M.A. (Education) from 
Leeds University; joined teachers’ Training College, Muslim 
University in 1925; professor and then principal of the College, 1929- 
38; director of education, Jammu & Kashmir State, 1938-45; education 
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advisor to Rampur State in 1946 and of the Bombay government from 
1947 to 1950; president of the UP branch of the Conference in 1936; 
secretary Secondary School Section of the Conference in 1937. 


SYEDNA SADAR TAHIR SAIFUDDIN (1885-1965): chief of the 
Bohra community; a liberal patron of education, arts, and industry; 
established Sigha-i-Ilmiyah (education department) to administer 350 
madrasahs including high schools; maintained an Arabic College at 
Surat, the Al-Jammeat-us-Saifiyah, where more than 300 students were 
provided free boarding and lodging; established the Saifee Foundation 
in 1959 to aid industrial and commercial enterprise; an eminent Arabic 
scholar, wrote brochures in Arabic on religious and philosophical 
matters; honorary Doctor of Theology from Aligarh Muslim University 
in 1946, and Doctor of Law, the honorary degree conferred by Karachi 
University in 1935; supporter of the Conference, gave a dinner at his 
residence in honour of 1000 delegates attending the Conference in 
Surat in 1918. 


DR SYED ABID HUSAIN (1896-1978): graduated from Allahabad in 
1920, MA from Oxford, and Ph. D. from Berlin in 1925; appointed 
professor of philosophy and literature in Jamia Millia, Delhi, 1926-56; 
member official language commission appointed by the government 
of India, 1955-6; director of general education reading material project 
of Aligarh Muslim University, 1957-60; literary advisor, AIR, 1960-8; 
participated in various sessions of the Conference and read papers; 
published forty books. 


DR SIR SHAH MUHAMMAD SULAIMAN (1889-1941): graduated 
from Muir Central College, Allahabad, earned a Tripos in maths (1909) 
and in law (1910) from Christ’s College, Cambridge; called to the Bar 
at Middle Temple in 1910; LLD from Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1911; did not succeed in ICS examination in London; started practice 
at Jaunpur and then at Allahabad High Court Bar in 1912; appointed 
judge, Allahabad High Court in 1923, officiating Chief Justice, 1928, 
and then Chief Justice from 1932 to 1937; a great mathematician, he 
propounded a new process of mathematical calculation that challenged 
the prevailing concept of Einstein's Theory of Relativity; took keen « 
interest in the education of the Indian Muslims; joint president of the 
UP branch of the Conference with Nawab Muzammilullah Khan in 
1924; president of the Conference in 1928 (Ajmer). 
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KHALIFA MUHAMMAD HUSAIN (1939-1908): received traditional 
education in Arabic and Persian; employed with Patiala State; 
appointed advisor to the Punjab government from 1862 to 1869; 
foreign minister of Patiala state until 1895 and member of the wizarat 
council; sei member of the council of regency for eighteen years 
until his death; a strong supporter of the Aligarh Movement and Syed 
Ahmad Khan, trustee of the Aligarh College; member of the 
Conference and presided over its meeting in 1905 (Aligarh). 


RASHIDUL KHERI, ZAFAR ALI KHAN (1868-1936): studied 
Arabic, Urdu, and Persian and learned English at the Anglo-Arabic 
School, Delhi in 1890; got a job in the settlement office of Hyderabad 
State in 1891 and moved to the postal audit office; resigned from 
service in 1910; a prolific writer and excelled in the description of the 
tortures suffered by women, upholder of their rights; remained editor 
of Ismet, Tammadun, Banaat, and Johar-i-Niswan; opened a girls’ 
school; writer of many books. 


SYED SULAIMAN NADVI (1884-1953): traditionally educated in 
Arabic and Persian; joined Nadwa-tul-Ulema, Lucknow, in 1901; pupil 
of Shibli who entrusted to him the editorship of Al-Nadwa in 1904: 
joined hands with Azad to publish Al-Hilal in 1912 as the chief edits 
appointed Mutamid Taleemat of the Nadwa from 1913 to 1950; Joined 
the Deccan College, Poona, as lecturer; managed the Dar-ul- 
Musanniffin (the Academy of Authors), Azamgarh; a pan-Islamist and 
member of the Khilafat Committee; took keen interest in the activities 
of the Conference and delivered lectures in 1922 and 1930; also 
president of the Conference’s section of Islamic Learning in 1937 and 
Urdu Section in 1939; presided over the third session of the Conference 
in 1938; supported the Pakistan Movement and migrated to Pakistan 
in 1950; completed Shibli's work on Sirat-un-Nabi (the biography of 
the Prophet), and the author of various books. 


MUHAMMAD ISMAIL MERATHI (1844-1917): received oriental 
education; employed in the education department; teacher in the Central 
Model School in 1885; head maulvi of Persian at Meerut and Saharanpur; 
retired in 1899; author of many Urdu Readers and best known as 
children’s poet; affiliated with the Conference in the preparation of 
Urdu Readers for the curriculum for female education in the twenties; 
the collection of his poetry is well known as Kulyat-i-Ismail. 
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DR SAIFUDDIN KITCHLEW (1888-1963): graduated from Aligarh 
College and Cambridge; Bar at Law from London and Ph. D. from 
Germany; returned to India in 1913; started practice in Rawalpindi, 
later moved to Amritsar; a fiery orator, he led the anti-Rowlatt Act 
agitation at Amritsar in April 1919; among the front rank leaders of 
the Khilafat Movement and member of the Khilafat delegation to 
England; presided over the Khilafat Conference in 1924; started 
Tahrik-i-Tanzim with Ghulam Bhik Narang of Ambala, to protect and 
promote Muslim interests in 1924; general secretary of the Congress 
in the same year; organized All-Parties Conference of Muslims in 
Amritsar in 1925; honorary secretary of the Muslim League in 1926; 
started an Urdu daily Tanzim (Amritsar); also associated with Tablighi 
Jamaat to counteract the Shuddhi; member Punjab legislative assembly 
in 1937; spent a period of fourteen years in jail; attended the 
Conference's meeting in 1926. 


SIR AZIZUL HAQ (1892-1947): a law graduate from University Law 
College, Calcutta; joined Krishennagar Bar; appointed public 
prosecutor; member Bengal legislative assembly from 1934 to 1937 
and was its Speaker from 1937 to 1942; Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University, 1928-42; head of Islamic history and culture, Calcutta 
University, which he himself established, 1940-2; High Commissioner 
for India in United Kingdom, from 1942 to 1943; attended Muslim 
League session in 1944; member Governor-General’s Executive 
Council for food, commerce, industries, and civil supplies from May 
1943 to July 1946; presided over the Conference's Section of Islamic 
History and Culture in 1939 (Calcutta); member of the Kamal Yar 
Jung education committee appointed by the Conference and the 
chairman of its touring sub-committee established to prepare a 
comprehensive scheme for education of Indian Muslims in response to 
the Wardah Scheme; presided over the Conference’s meeting of 1944 
Gubblepur-CP). 


C. ABDUL HAKIM (1866-1938): a successful merchant of Madras; 
set up an independent business in skins and hides with a small capital 
in 1907; president South Indian Chamber of Commerce, Madras; vice- 
president, South Indian Muhammadan Association, 1930; member 
legislative assembly in 1937; member of the Conference; Chairman 
reception committee of the Conference in 1927 (Madras). 
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MAULVI ABDUL KARIM (1863-1944): graduated from Calcutta 
University; started his career as a teacher in Calcutta Madrassah; 
assistant inspector of schools for Muhammadan education for about 
fifteen years; inspector of schools, Chittagong division for five years; 
promoted education in East Bengal; member Asiatic Society; secretary 
of Bangiya Mussulman Shitiya Samiti, 1915, and its president in 1917- 
18; president Bengal Muslim League for ten years; member council of 
state (East Bengal), member legislative assembly in 1926; chairman 
reception committee, Muslim League, Calcutta in 1928; attended the 
first meeting of the Conference and delivered a significant lecture on 
the condition of Muslims of Bengal in 1899 (Calcutta) which was 
published in 1900. 


ABDULLAH IBN-I-YUSUF AL} (1872-1955): graduated from Bombay 
University and did MA and LLM, from St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
joined ICS in 1896 (had topped the list); called to the Bar from Lincoln's 
Inn in 1906; appointed assistant controller and magistrate of 
Shahjahanpur and Bareilly; deputy commissioner Humairpur in 1910; 
under-secretary, finance department, 1911-12; retired in 1914; revenue 
minister, Hyderabad State in 1919-20; served on Indian delegation to 
the 9th Assembly of the League of Nations in 1928; delivered a lecture 
at the Conference in 1902 (Delhi), president of the Conference in 1910 
(Nagpur); lecturer in ‘Hindustani, Hindi, and Indian Religious Manners 
and Customs’, SOAS, London, 1917-19; principal, Islamia College, 
Lahore, 1925; translated the Holy Quran in English. 


SYED NAWAB ALI CHAUDRY (1863-1929): educated at Rajshahi 
Collegiate School and St. Xavier's College; signatory to the Simla 
Address; vice-president Muslim League’s third session in 1910, 1913, 
and in 1916; founder-president of Muslim Bengal Federation, 1921; 
nominated member East Bengal and Assam legislative council, from 
1906 to 1911; elected member Bengal legislative council, from 1912 
to 1916; member Viceroy’s Legislative Council from 1916 to 1920; a 
loyalist, he opposed Khilafat agitation; supporter of the Conference 
and attended its various meetings; founded its Bengal branch in 1905; 
father of future prime minister of Pakistan, Muhammad Ali Bogra. 


ABDUL QASIM FAZLUL HAQ (1873-1962): law graduate from 
Ripon College, Calcutta; started practice in 1900; junior to Dr 
Rashbihai Gosh and Asutosh Mukerjee, junior editor Bengal Surhid, 
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1900-13; member Bengal legislative council from 1913 to 1920; 
remained legislator until 1956; secretary Bengal Presidency Muslim 
League, 1913-16; president Muslim League, 1916-21; moved Pakistan 
Resolution in 1940 at the meeting of the League (Lahore); presided 
over Khilafat committee in 1919 (Delhi); minister for education in 
Bengal in 1924; formed Krishak Proja Samiti (Peasant Party) in 1936; 
presided over the Conference in 1938 (Patna) and president reception 
and management committee in 1939 (Calcutta); supporter of teaching 
Urdu as a second language in schools. 


PROFESSOR MUHAMMAD HABIB (1895-1971): did his Masters 
from Aligarh, Honours from Oxford and Bar-at-Law from Lincoln's 
Inn; served in the Aligarh University and retired as Professor of History 
and was Emeritus Professor of the same University; a member of the 
legislative assembly of UP; distinguished himself as an outstanding 
historian of Medieval India; Mahmud of Ghazni (Aligarh, 1927) and 
introduction to a reprint of Elliot and Dowson, History of India (Vol 
2, Aligarh, 1952) are two of his noteworthy publications; was also an 
author of a number of scholarly articles; attended various meetings of 
the Conference and delivered lectures. 


MUHAMMAD ALI JINNAH, QUAID-I-AZAM (1876-1948): founder 
of Pakistan; Bar at Law from Lincoln’s Inn in 1896; started practice 
first at Karachi and in 1897 at Bombay; joined as presidency Magistrate 
in 1900; joined Congress in 1906; member Imperial Legislative Council 
in 1910, 1913, 1915, 1923-6, and 1946; invited to attend Muslim 
League’s meeting in 1912 (Bankipur); president Home Rule League, 
Bombay, in 1917; elected president of Muslim League in 1919-20; 
broke with the Congress in 1920; announced Fourteen Points in response 
to the Nehru Report to resolve constitutional problems; participated in 
the Round Table Conference in 1930; elected vice-president of the 
Muslim League for the 1933 session; organized Muslim League from 
1936; presided over the meeting of the Muslim League session of Lahore 
in 1940 where the Pakistan Resolution was passed; life member of the 
Conference, invited the Conference to Bombay in 1924. 


DR SIR SHAFAAT AHMAD (1893-1947): BA (Hons.) from Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, D.Litt. from Trinity College, Dublin in 
1918; appointed senior lecturer in history, London County Council; 
assistant professor of Indian economics in Madras University, 1919- 
20; professor of modern Indian history, Allahabad University from 
1920 to 1940; member UP legislative assembly, 1924-30; president 
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UP branch of the Conference in 1925 and 1927; attended most of the 
meetings of the Conference in the twenties; presided over Punjab and 
Ajmer Merwara (1929) and Bengal (1930) branches of the Conference; 
founded English weekly The Star (Allahabad), UP; Muslim delegate 
to the Round Table Conferences, 1930-2; active participant of the 
Muslim League; in the forties, became a nationalist and accepted a 
seat in the ii im government of Jawahar Lal Nehru; stabbed by a 
Muslim fanatic in 1946. 


MUNSHI IMTIAZ ALI KHAN KAKURI (1835-96): received 
traditional education in Arabic and Persian; joined police service of 
Oudh; passed judicial examination and became a vakil; later became 
an active member of the Talukdar Association; opposed the Congress 
and believed that Muslims needed education and not political agitation; 
supporter of Syed Ahmad Khan and his Aligarh Movement; acted as 
minister of Bhopal State from 1888 to 1895, and bridged the gulf that 
existed between the British government and the State; during his 
ministership, Lord Lansdown, the Viceroy, visited Bhopal in 1892 and 
Syed Ahmad Khan was given a donation of Rs 10,000 by the Bhopal 
government, and more than Rs 4000 by the Munshi and others during 
his tour of Hyderabad and Bhopal in 1892; member and a great 
supporter of the Conference, presided over its meeting in 1887 
(Lucknow). 


SYED ZAIN-UL-ABEDEEN ( -1905): received traditional 
education in Arabic and Persian; joined judicial department and became 
sub-judge; after retirement, employed by Rampur State; trustee of 
Aligarh College in 1889; very close to Syed Ahmad Khan; member of 
the Conference, he played a leading role in receiving delegates of the 
Conference; member of the Central Standing Committee of the 
Conference. 


MOHAMMAD FAYYAZ ALI KHAN, NAWAB OF PAHASU (1851- 
1922): received traditional education and was literate in English, 
hereditary head of the Lalkhani Rajputs; State-nominated member of 
the legislative council, 1898-1902; foreign minister of the Jaipur State 
Council in 1901; president of the Aligarh trustees; member of the 
Central Standing Committee of the Conference in 1889. 
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PROFESSOR THOMAS WALKER ARNOLD (1864-1930); educated 
in the City School and Magdalen College, Cambridge; joined Aligarh 
College in 1888; participated in the activities of the Conference; 
delivered his famous lecture on Islam in 1892; literary advisor of the 
Literary Section of the Conference; professor of philosophy at 
Government College, Lahore, in 1898; dean of the oriental faculty, 
Punjab University; assistant librarian, India Office, London, in 1904; 
professor in the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, in 
1920; published the Preaching of Islam; teacher of Shibli and Iqbal. 


SIRDAR MUHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN: had been a judicial 
commissioner in most of the districts of the Punjab; accompanied Sir 
Frederick Roberts in the Afghan War in 1879-90 as political officer; 
member of the Punjab legislative council; invited Syed Ahmad Khan 
to Gurdaspur during his tour of the Punjab in 1834 and presented an 
address from the Muslim women of the Punjab; supported Syed Ahmad 
Khan and the Aligarh Movement; member of the Conference and 
presided over three consecutive meetings from 1888 to 1890; member 
of the Central Standing Committee of the Conference; co-sponsor with 
Barkat Ali Khan in inviting the Conference to Lahore in 1888; life 
president of the Anjuman Islamia, Punjab. 


MAULVI MUHAMMAD HASHMATULLAH (1857-1919): obtained 
a Master's degree and then read law at Muir Central College, Allahabad; 
started practice but later joined ICS and acted as collector and sessions 
judge; retired in 1916; supported the cause of Muslim education and 
was one of the members of Syed Ahmad Khan’s delegation to Hyderabad 
State in 1892; presided over the Conference in 1892. 


MUNSHI SIRAJUDDIN: Bar at Law; resident of Rawalpindi; editor 
Sir Moore Gazette and the Chaudhwin Sadi; with his group of 
supporters in the Conference (Shaikh Khairuddin, Irfan Ali Beg, and 
Munshi Ahmad Ali Shauq), a strong advocate of incorporating 
religious and oriental education with English instruction. 


MAULVI NIAZ MUHAMMAD KHAN: a law graduate; started his career 
as a lawyer at Lahore; a close friend of Syed Ahmad Khan from Jalandhar; 
changed his name from Ghulam Niaz to Niaz Muhammad at Syed 
Ahmad’s request; a strong advocate of modern education for Muslims; 
life member of the Conference, he helped in collecting funds for it. 
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MAULANA MUHAMMAD SULAIMAN PHULWARI (1857-1935): 
received education from Maulana Abdul Hai of Firangi Mahal, 
Lucknow, and Maulana Ahmad Ali Muhaddis Dehlvi of Saharanpur; a 
religious scholar of Phulwar (Patna) and popular among his audience 
due to his scholarly sermons; an enthusiastic supporter of the Anjuman 
Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, and of the Conference; frequently 
participated in the meetings of the Conference after Syed Ahmad 
Khan's death and gave sermons which contributed to the Conference 
in relation to the collection of funds for the Muslim University; his 
participation attracted large gatherings at the Conference; his letters 
were published after his death in 1949 under the title of Maktubat 
Shams-ul-Maarif. 


MAULANA SAEED AHMAD (1888-1959): educated at Madrasah, 
Husaina Bazar, Martia Mahal, Delhi; influenced by Mufti Kifayatullah 
and Husain Ahmad Madni; founder-secretary of Jamiat Ulema-i-Hind, 
participated in the Khilafat Non-Cooperation Movement; attended the 
meetings of the Conference in 1934, 1935, and 1937. 


NAWABZADA LIAQUAT ALI KHAN (1895-1951); graduated in 
1918 and Bar at Law from England in 1921; member UP legislative 
assembly from 1936; leader of the Democratic Party; in 1936, elected 
general secretary of the Muslim League; member central legislative 
assembly in 1940; finance minister in the interim government of 
Congress and the League; participated in the consultation process 
between the League and the Conference on the issue of the Wardah 
Education Scheme; presided over the Conference in 1945 (Agra); first 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. 


SHAIKH GHULAM SADIQ (1853-1921): received traditional oriental 
and some English education; appointed honorary magistrate of 
Amritsar; made life president of Anjuman Islamia, Amritsar in 1908; 
strong supporter of Syed Ahmad’s views about the Congress; 
represented Punjab in the Simla Deputation in 1906; opposed the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916; founder-member of the ‘Anjuman Islah-i- 
Tammudan’ (Society for Social Reformation) in 1909; member general 
council, Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore; actively participated in 
the proceedings of the ‘Muslim Kashmiri Kanfarence’, founded in 
1908; gave financial assistance to Aligarh College and Nadwat-u- 
Ulema; member and enthusiastic worker of the Conference; president 
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of the managing and reception committee of the Conference in 1908 
(Amritsar). 


KHAWAJA MUHAMMAD YUSUF SHAH (1851-1926): received 
traditional and some English education; member, Amritsar municipality 
board, in 1874; appointed honorary magistrate of Amritsar in 1898; 
accompanied Syed Ahmad Khan during his tour of the Punjab in 
1884; trustee of Aligarh College in 1897; member, Simla Deputation 
in 1906; member, constitution committee of the League in 1906; 
member and supporter of the Conference; member Conference's 
deputation to Maharaja of Kashmir in 1913; member reception 
committee of the Conference in Amritsar in 1908. 


BABU NIZAMUDDIN: started his career as a clerk in a leather 
company in Amritsar; later started his own business; secretary 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Amritsar in 1920; honorary magistrate and 
secretary Islamia High School, Amritsar; member of the Conference; 
appointed auditor of the accounts of the Conference in 1912. 


MAULANA H.M. MALIK ( -1922): a rais of Nagpur, CP; 
representative of Ismailis in CP; trustee of Aligarh College and later 
member of the Muslim University court; organized a cooperative 
society in Nagpur; member and strong advocate of the Conference; 
invited the Conference to Nagpur in 1910; submitted his report on the 
state of education in the CP in 1913 (Agra). 


NAWAB SALAMULLAH KHAN (1834-1908): traditionally educated; 
a rais of Deval Ghat, CP; supported modern education for Muslims of 
the CP; member and strong supporter of the Conference; participated 
in most of its meetings; president reception committee of the 
Conference in 1910 (Nagpur). 


W.A.J. ARCHBALD (1865-1929): joined Aligarh College in October 
1905 as principal; a diligent scholar; participated in the deliberations 
of the Conference soon after assuming charge as principal; delivered a 
lecture on ‘Medieval English History of Education’ in 1905; presided 
over the Teachers’ Conference held under the School Section of the 
Conference in 1908; left the College in October 1909. 
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ATIYA FAIZI: daughter of Badruddin Tyabji; attended the first 
Conference from behind a curtain in 1903 (Bombay); started taking 
interest in the activities of the female section from 1905 and helped 
Shaikh Abdullah in arranging exhibitions of women’s achievements; 
assisted in the collection of funds from Bombay for establishment of a 
girls’ school at Aligarh; visited Europe and the Near East in 1908; 
published her first book on Indian music in 1913 and organized the 
first musical conference in Baroda in 1916; attended and addressed 
the Conference in 1925; opened a girls’ schools in Bombay, Kakori, 
and Gorakhpur; an eminent social worker and educationist. 
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The Muhammadan Educational Congress 
Aims and Objectives 


It will be admitted on all hands that the condition of our nation, and 
particularly that of its education, deserves much attention and 
consideration. At present, everywhere something or the other is being 
done for doing good to the nation, but the inhabitants of our province 
or city are very little acquainted with the modes of thought, intentions, 
and works of those places. People in the district, likewise, do not 
know whether their co-religionists outside their local circle are going 
forward or backward, and what are the causes of the same. We know 
also very little about the state of our ancient system of education 
which chiefly constituted the teachings of Hadees, Muhammadan Law, 
Logic, Persian and Greek Medicine. Besides, there is no occasion on 
which Muhammadans may meet together to converse on the subject of 
national education, and think over the means by which it may be 
advanced. In order to better the condition of our nation, it is necessary 
that we should try to do away with these deficiencies. 

It appears highly desirable that there should be held an annual 
meeting of people from different districts who wish for the 
improvement of their nation, and are desirous that their co-religionists 
be educated, and should prosper. This meeting should be called by the 
name which forms the heading of this article. 

People from the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab, 
and also people from Bihar, whose language, manners, and customs 
are much akin to those of these provinces and Oudh, should be 
admitted as members of the Congress. Muhammadans from the Central 
Provinces should also be welcome if they like the scheme, and are 
willing to join. 

The centre or headquarters of the Congress must be fixed 
permanently in one place, and Aligarh seems to be the best place for 
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this purpose, but the annual meeting will be held in different places, 
for instance, in Aligarh, Lucknow, Lahore, Allahabad, and Patna in 
turn. At the end of each meeting, the venue for the next year will be 
decided upon, and the managers of the meeting nominated. 

Inhabitants of the above-mentioned provinces shall without limit of 
number be eligible to become members, provided they pay an 
admission fee of Rs 5, and an equal amount as annual subscription for 
the expenses of the Congress, which will be detailed hereafter. 

People taking an interest in the improvement and education of 
Muhammadans shall without distinction of caste or creed be eligible 
for membership in the Congress. Members of every district shall have 
the privilege of coming to the annual meeting of the Congress, and 
enjoying all the rights; they shall also have the right of bringing their 
friends with them. 

Members of each district shall have to elect one or more members 
as delegates for their district, and the latter will be bound to attend the 
annual meeting of the Congress. The functions of the meeting will be 
threefold, and they will be discharged separately. 


I. The Proceedings of the Delegates 


The delegates shall have to read before the meeting statistical report 
of the condition of Mussulmans in their districts in which the following 
points shall have to be mentioned in detail:- 


1, Brief account of the Muhammadan populations of the district, its 
towns (large villages), and its figures according to census. 
2. Government schools and colleges. 
3. Mission schools and colleges. 
4. Private schools and colleges. 
5. Primary schools of the old Hindustani system, called maktabs. 
6. Places where the Quran is taught. 
7. Venerable pious olmas (ulema), teaching according to the ancient 
system. 
8. Tehsili and halqabandi primary schools. 
9. Government schools for females. 
10. Mission schools for females. 
11. The state of the ancient system of educating women. 
12. Associations (Anjumans) of the district, if any. 
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13. State of the arts and manufactures of the Muhammadans of the 
district. 

14, General condition of the Muhammadans of the district. 

15, The current year compared with the previous one. 


In connection with colleges and schools, mention should be made 
of their number, the place where they are situated, the kind of education 
imparted in them, and the number of Muhammadans who are being 
educated there. 

The primary schools of the ancient system in which small-salaried 
teachers instruct little boys, and whose scarcity has done much harm 
to general education, deserve utmost attention. 

Places where the Quran is taught, and particularly those at which 
boys are made to learn it by heart, are worthy of special notice. It is to 
be presumed that their number has considerably fallen. 

Above all, account should be given of those venerable olmas, who 
teach scholars (from distant places) at their own houses according to 
the ancient system, and the number of such olmas, and that of students 
being taught by them in the district should be stated, because that is 
the only system of higher and honourable education in ancient learning 
among the Muhammadans. 

As to female schools, if Muhammadan girls and women are 
educated there, their number, and the classes of society to which they 
belong should be ascertained. But more pains should be taken to find 
out whether there still exists in any family the system of teaching girls 
of noble birth which was formerly in vogue. 

No doubt, there will be some difficulty in collecting all these facts, 
but as the delegates will have to deal with those districts only which 
they represent, the work will not prove very tedious. 


Il. Meeting for Expressing Opinions 
Time will be fixed for this purpose, and the gentlemen present will be 


at liberty to lecture on the condition of the education of Muhammadans, 
and the manner of improving it. 
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In the evening of the last day, there will be a dinner, and the managers 
will be at liberty to invite other gentlemen besides the members and 
delegates. The chief object of this entertainment will be to promote 
friendship, and interchange of ideas which are necessary for national 
progress. The proceedings of the delegates’ meeting, and all the 
lectures and speeches delivered on these occasions will be published 
in a pamphlet, the expenses of which will be met with by admission 
fees, and subscriptions. Each member will be supplied with a copy 
gratis. ' 

We consider the scheme to be very excellent and beneficial, and 
our nation will gradually make considerable progress thereby; at least 
a definite path to improvement will be discovered. We hope, therefore, 
that the well-wishers of the nation will pay attention to the scheme, 
and correspondence will be opened with us from every district, and 
many gentlemen will before long come forward and join the movement. 


SYED AHMAD KHAN 
Aligarh, the 24th April 1886. 


Source: The Aligarh Institute Gazette, 4 May 1886. 
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The Rules of Procedure (Qawaids) 


For the Conduct of Muhammadan Educational Congress of the Body 
to meet every year to think over means of the development of Muslim 
Education: 


Section I: The Body comprising persons having the betterment of the 
Muslim community at heart and united for the effort in promoting 
their educational interests, when it gathers together for this purpose at 
any place, will be called by the above-mentioned title. 


Section II: Those participating in such a meeting will have the titles of 
members or visitors. The members will be those who pay rupees five 
yearly for the running of the Congress. The rest of the participants of 
the meet will be considered visitors. 


Section III: Members of any nationality or creed who have at heart the 
well-being of Muslims and their educational development, may become 
the members of this body. 


Section IV: The headquarters of this body will be Aligarh and the 
Secretary of the Managing Committee of Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College, from time to time, will also be the Secretary of this body; and 
the correspondence with the members and committees will be carried 
on by him. 


Section V: The Secretary, Funds Committee, Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College from time to time, will also be the treasurer of this 
body and all the money received on its behalf will be acknowledged 
with proper receipt by him. 
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Section VI: The moneys received on behalf of this Congress, their 
deposit in the bank, their expenditure, and publication of annual 
accounts will be exactly according to the rules laid down for the 
operation of funds of Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The Treasurer will look after such operation. 


The Aims of the Congress 


Section VII: The following are the aims and objectives of this 
Congress: 


A. To spread among Muslims, the European sciences and literature 
and promoting them to a very high level and endeavouring to educate 
Muslims to the highest level in these disciplines, and to think out 
plans towards this end and to discuss them with others. 


B. To find out the condition of religious instruction in the English 
schools established by the Muslims, for Muslim education, and to 
promote such instruction in the best way possible. 


C. Those receiving instruction in oriental disciplines and theology 
from the ulema of our community, and they having laid it down as 
their aim, to find out their condition and to adopt all possible 
appropriate measures for the continuance of such instruction. 


D. To find out the condition of the maktabs commonly in vogue since 
long for the education of the general run of people and to rectify their 
degenerate condition and to adopt appropriate measures for the proper 
extension of the common type of education among the common people. 


E. To find out the conditions of the maktabs for the teaching of the 
letter of the Quranic text to the children of the common people and 
learning the whole Quran by heart, in vogue among them, now on the 
wane, and to adopt measures for the preservation and strengthening of 
the same. 
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The Measures to be Adopted for the Promotion of the Aims and 
Objects of the Congress 


Section VIII: Two types of measures will be adopted for the promotion 
of the aims and objects of the Congress, but where the Anjuman-e- 
Islamia already has its branches, if they agree to work for the 
promotion of the aims and objects of the Congress, they will be 
regarded as the committees of the Congress. The committees will 
present a report every year about the conditions extant in their towns, 
districts, or localities, through a delegate, on the occasion of the annual 
meet of the congress, on the following points. In case it is not possible 
to send it through a delegate, it must be sent to the Secretary, Congress, 
by post: 


1, The population of the Muslims in the district according to census 
and a brief survey of their corporate life. 

2. The government schools and colleges. 

3. The missionary schools and colleges. 

4. The private schools and colleges. 

5. The old fashioned Indian maktabs. 

6. THE maktabs teaching the letter of the Quran 

7. The reverend ulema who teach pupils according to the old 
methods. 

8. The sub-divisional regional maktabs. 

9. The Government Girls’ Schools. 

10. The missionary schools for girls. 

11. The old methods of girls’ education in vogue. 

12. The Anjumans of the district. 

13. The famous industries of the district with reference to the 
Muslims. 

14. The general condition of the Muslims of their district. 

15. Comparative study of the conditions of the colleges and schools 
with those of the last year, regarding their numbers, their situation, 
the type of education imparted by them, and the number of 
Muslims being educated therein. 


It will also be binding on these committees to practically adopt 
Measures to promote the aims and the objects of the Congress. They 
are entitled to frame rules and regulations according to their needs. 
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They will also be entitled to establish sub-committees under a 
primary committee established in the locality, and whatever else they 
deem fit they may act upon in the interests of the Congress. 


at 
The Congress Session 


Section IX: The Congress will hold its session on a date fixed by the 
majority of the members of the Congress every year at a place where 
people or members of the committee desire it and undertake its 
arrangements when the matter has been agreed upon by a majority of 
the members of the Congress. All members will be requested to 
participate in it and may also bring along with them visitors to this 
meet. 

The members who want to hold the session at a particular place, it 
will be binding on them to inform the Secretary by the last week of 
June that year so that he may ascertain the opinions of the members. 
In case no requests in this connection are received from any place in a 
particular year, the Congress Secretary will fix a place for that year’s 
session. 

The opinion of the members will be obtained through 
correspondence with them, and the majority of their replies in favour 
of any place will be deemed as the decision of the members. 


Congress Funds 


Section X: The Congress will publish a journal of its own which will 
be sent to the members of the Congress free of charge. The Secretary 
can sell it to the non-members and the money thus realized will go to 
the Congress funds. The Secretary will be authorized to spend on the 
printing of the journal and the report of the meet, stationery, and 
postage from the money collected as membership fees. He cannot 
spend on any other item without the sanction of the members. In case 
of urgent need, he may, however, spend as much as is absolutely 
necessary, pending sanction by the members. Whatever remains of the 
funds after these expenses may be utilized by the members in any way 
their majority pleases. 
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Annual Sessions of All-India 
Muslim Education Conference 


Venue 


Aligarh 
Lucknow 
Lahore 
Aligarh 
Allahabad 
Aligarh 
Delhi 

Aligarh 
Aligarh 
Shahjahanpur 
Meerut 


President 


Maulvi Muhammad Samiullah Khan 
Munshi Muhammad Imtiaz Ali Kakuri 
Sirdar Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Sirdar Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Sirdar Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Nawab Muhammad Ishaq Khan 
Maulvi Hashmatullah, M.A. 

Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk 

Muhammad Shah Din, Barrister 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk 

Imad-ul-Mulk Syed Husain Bilgrami 


The meeting was not held. 


Lahore 
Calcutta 
Rampur 
Madras 


Nawab Fateh Ali Khan Qizalbash 
Justice Syed Amir Ali 
Imad-ul-Mulk 

Justice Boddam 

Sir Aga Khan 

Justice Badruddin Tyabji 

Prof. Theodore Morison 

Khalifa Syed Muhammad Husain 
Justice Syed Sharfuddin 

Altaf Husain Hali 

Nawab Khawaja Saleemullah 

Ali Muhammad Khan, Raja of 
Mahmudabad 

Abdullah Ibn Yusuf Ali 


. 1911 
. 1912 
. 1913 
. 1914 
. 1915 
. 1916 
. 1917 
. 1918 
. 1919 
. 1920 
. 1921 
. 1922 
. 1923 
. 1924 
). 1925 
. 1926 
. 1927 
. 1928 
}. 1929 
. 1930 
. 1931 
. 1932 
. 1933 
. 1934 
). 1935 
. 1936 
. 1937 
. 1938 
}. 1939 
. 1940 
. 1941 & 


1942 


1. 1943 
. 1944 
. 1945 


Delhi 
Lucknow 
Agra 
Rawalpindi 
Poona 

Aligarh 
Calcutta 

Surat 
Khairpur State 
Amravati 
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Imad-ul-Mulk 

Major S. Hasan Bilgrami 

Justice Shah Din 

Maulvi Rahim Baksh 

Justice Abdur Rahim 

Mian Muhammad Shafi 

Muhammad Akbar Nazar Ali Hyderi 
Tbrahim Rahmatullah 

Maulvi Rahim Baksh 

Ibrahim Haroon Jafar 


The meeting was not held. 


Aligarh 
Aligarh 
Bombay 
Aligarh 
Delhi 
Madras 
Ajmer 


Mian Fazal Husain 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan 
Tbrahim Rahmatullah 

Sahibzada Abdul Qayum 

Justice Abdur Rahim 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir 

Justice Shah Muhammad Sulaiman 


The meeting was not held. 


Benares 
Rohtak 


Ross Masud 
Syed Reza Ali 


The meeting was not held. 


Lahore 
Meerut 
Agra 
Rampur 
Aligarh 
Patna 
Calcutta 
Poona 


Aligarh 
Jabalpur 
Agra 


Lt. Col. Maqbool Hasan Qureshi 
Justice Abdul Qadir 

Dr Ziauddin 

Aga Khan 

Nawab C. Abdul Hakim 

Maulvi Abul Qasim Fazlul Haq 
Nawab Kamal Yar Jang 

Nawab Abul Qasim Fazlul Haq 
The meeting was not held. 


Nawab Zaheer Yar Jung 
Sir Azizul Haq 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
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List of Safeers Appointed between 1905-45 and 
Place of their Duties, as shown against their 


names 
Names of safeers Places of duty 
Maulvi Anwar Ahmad The first person to be appointed as 
Marahravi* a special agent in 1905. He was 


despatched to receive grants from 
Muslim States like Tonk and 
Javarah and to resolve any sort of 
financial or other related issues 
with the local management 
committees. He also acted as 
assistant in the office of the 
Conference. 


Syed Muzaffar Husain* West Bengal, Bihar, Chapara, 
Muzaffarpur, Moti Hari, 
Dharbhanga, Agra, Bhagalpur, 
Mungair, and Shahsaram. 


Hakim Muzaffar United Provinces of Agra and 
Hussain* Oudh. 
Mirza Fayyaz-ud-din* Jhelum, Campbellpur, Peshawar, 


Hazro, Bhera, and Kohat. 


Haji Mazhar Aleem* Hyderabad Deccan, Aurangabad, 
Prehani, Kanpur, Faizabad, 
Warrangal and Bara-banki. 
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Shaikh Muhammad Shah* 


Syed Faiz-ul-Hasan* 


Syed Raza Husain Falki* 


Abul Khayal Mahmood 
-ul-Hasan* 


Syed Mahmood Ahmad 
Abbasi 


Syed Mazhar Ali 
Khawaja Bagir Husain 


Syed Mumtaz Ali 


Shaikh Shafi-ur-Rahman 
Qazi Fazal-ur-Rahman 


Maulvi Muhammad Hussain 
Shaug 


Shaikh Hamid Ali 


Munshi Muhammad Raghib 


Syed Sibit-i-Ali 
Syed Zamir Ahmad 


Munshi Hatim Ali 
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Sindh, NWFP, and Balochistan. 


West Punjab, mostly Lahore and 
Rawalpindi. 


United Provinces. 


Punjab. 


Punjab. 


Bombay and Central India. 
Lucknow. 

Muwaima (Allahabad), Benares, 
Fatehpur, Mirzapur, Humairpur, 
and Jhansi. 

Basti, Gonda. 

NWFP. 


Moradabad to Najibadad. 


Place not mentioned. 
Ajmer, Jullunder, Jaipur, and Tonk. 
Lahore, Jullunder, and Ambala. 


Meerut, Rampur, Rohailkhand, and 
Oudh. 


Agra. 
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Munshi Mustafa Hasan Allahabad, Benares, Meerut, 
Amravati, Bhool, Nagpur, and 
Farrukhabad. 

Mazhar Ali Rajputana, Jaipur, Ajmer, Jodhpur, 


Tonk, Bhopal, and Nagpur. 


Inam-ul-Haq Usmani Rajputana, Katiawar, Mangrol, 
Gwaliar, Kamal, and Munadar. 


Munshi Rasheed Rohailkhand and Oudh. 

Pasha Faroogi 

Abdul Karim Faroogi Hyderabad Deccan, Banda, Lahore, 
Bahawalpur, and Karachi. 

Badr-ud-Din Nizami Bombay. 

Syed Fida Ali Jaipur. 

Mir Hidayat Ali Lucknow and Rampur. 

Hakim Syed Nasir Ali Gujrat and Kathiawar. 

Munshi Ali Muttaqi UP and Central Indian States. 

Syed Zafar Ahsan Punjab. 

Munshi Riaz-ul-Hasan East Bengal. 

Munshi Muhammad Nizam Jaunpur, Allahabad, Benares, and 


Agra. He persuaded people to open 
a school in Jaunpur but failed to 
collect any contributions. 


Khawaja Saeed Hasan Oudh and Gurgaun. He collected 

funds but failed to open any school. 
Maulvi Imam-ud-Din Most successful and enthusiastic 
Gujrati worker regarding the collection of 


the ‘One Rupee Fund’ in the Punjab. 
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Hakim Khurshid Hasan 


Mirza Ahmad Jan 

Maulvi Habib-ur-Rahman 
Muhammad Mukhtiar Azad 
Annad Lal Anharya 

Munshi Nizamuddin Qureshi 
Munshi Rasheed-ud-Din 
Syed Zulfigar Ali 


Maulvi Muhammad Hasan 
Shauq 


Rahmatullah Shah 
Munshi Hamid Shah 


Nizamuddin Shah 
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He succeeded Maulvi Imamuddin 


in the Punjab. 

NWFP. 

Bombay. 

Rai Bareli, Detta, and Delhi. 
Places not mentioned. 
Places not mentioned. 
Places not mentioned. 
Places not mentioned. 


Places not mentioned. 


Places not mentioned. 


Places not mentioned. 


Assisted Hakim Muzaffar Husain. 


Sources: MEC Reports 1909, 1910, 1913. 
*Permanent safeers; others were temporary. 
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APPENDIX VI 


Publications of the Anjuman Tarraqi-i-Urdu 


Author Title Translator Title 
Herbert Spencer Education: Khawaja Ghulamus  Falsafa-i- 
Intellectual, Saqlain Taleem 


Moral, Physical 


Tbn Maskawaih Fauz-ul-Asghar Hakim Muhammad Al-Qaul 


Mohsin Azhar 
N.M. Dutt The Prophets Babu Narian Rahnumayan 
of India Prasad Verma -i-Hind 
Joseph Abbot Life of Syed Mueed-ud- Napoleon 
Napoleon Din -i-Azam 


Henry Thomas History of Munshi Ahmad Tarikh-i- 
Buckle Civilization Ali Shauq* Tamudun 


Maulvi Rahat —Al-Qamar 
Husain 


Saeed Ahmad = Umarai-i-Hanud 
Marahravi 


*Ahmed Ali Shauq died before completion of the translation which 
was published by the Anjuman. Later, Maulana Abdul Majid Daryabadi 
completed the work and the second edition was published. 
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APPENDIX VII 


Publications of the Anjuman Tarraqi-i-Urdu 


Author 


Prof. Huxley 


Mir Hasan 
Dehlvi 


Maulana Abdul 


Al-Beruni 


Herbert Spencer 


Maulvi Iftikhar 
Alam 


(1912-21) 


Title Translator 


Physiology Mirza Muhammad 
Hadi Kaukab 


Psychology Maulana Abdul 
Majid Daryabadi 


Tazkira Shaura ... 
-i-Urdu 


Plutarch's Lives Maulvi Syed 
Hashmi 

Falsafa-i-Jazbat ... 

Kitab-ul-Hind Syed Ali Asghar 

sesseeteeseeeee Abdur Rahman 
Bijnori 

Ethics Maulvi Hafiz 


Sawanih Umri 
Khusrau Dehlvi 


Title 


Mugqadmat- 
ul-Tabiyat 


Im-ul-Nafis 


Mashahir 
-i-Yunan 
-o-Roma 


Kitab-ul- 
Hind 


Mugqadmat-i- 
Montessque 


Mm-ul- 
Akhlag 


Maulvi Syed 
Hashmi 


Maulvi 
Muhammad 
Yusuf Siddiqui 


Mirza Mehdi 
Kaukab 


Prof. Lecky 


Syed Inshaullah 
Dehlvi 


John Stuart 


Mill 


Dr Latafat 


Magqgari 
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Tarikh Yunan-i- ... 
Kadeem 


Risala Ilm-i- 
Najabat 


Im Tabgatul 
Arz 


History of Maulana Abdul 
European MoralsMajid Daryabadi 


Darya-i-Latafat Maulvi Abdul 

Hagq (ed.) 
(ii) Urdu Qaida Ibid. 
Qaleed-i-Urdu 


Auto-biography Aziz Ahmad 
Khan, B.A. 


Ilm-o-Amal 
Hifzan-i-Sehat 


Nafh-ul-Teeb — Khalil-ur 
Rahman 
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Tarikh 
Ikhlaq-i- 
Europe 


Darya-i- 
Latafat 
Urdu Qaida 
Qaleed-i- 
Urdu 


Sawanih 
Umri Stuart 
Mill 


Nafh-ul- 
Teeb 
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Publications Shoba-i-IImia, All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference 


Author 


Mir Ghulam Bhik Nairang 
Maulana Abdul Bari Nadvi 
Hakim Syed Abdul Hai 
Ikramullah Nadvi 

Abdus Salam Nadvi 
Muzaffar Husain Sulaiman 
Ibid. 

Habibur Rahman Sherwani 
Maimoona Sultan Shahban 


). Justice Shah Sulaiman 

. Anwar Ahmad Zuberi 

. Hakim Syed Shamsullah 
. Ibid. 

. §. Shabbir Ahmad 

. Muhammad Amin Zuberi 


. Syed Ahmad Murtaza 
. Syed Abdul Ghani 
. Usman Haider Mirza & 


Dr Waheed Mirza 


. Anwar Ahmad Marahravi 


. Mohammad Fazil-e-Qadeer 


Zafar Nadvi 


. S. Makhdoom Alam (ed.) 
. Hamid Hasan Qadri 


Title 


Ahang-i-Amal 

Mazhab aur Agliat 
Yad-i-Ayyam 
Vigar-i-Hayat 

Al Tarbiyyat Istaglaliah 
Chamanistan-i-Muzaffar 
Ganjina-i-Sulaimania 
Zikr-i-Habib 
Zikr-i-Mubarak 
Islan-i-Tamaddan 


Khutbat-i-Aliya 


Ganjina-i-Scouting 
Hayat-i-Mohsin 

Hindustan Mein Khawandgi 
Saulat-i-Sher Shahi 
Hayat-i-Raza 

Humayun Namah (Trans.) 


Muragqqa-i-Kanfarence 
Kutbat-i-Sadarat, 1937 
Al-Lughat-o-Wal-Amthal 
(Urdu-Arabic Dictionary) 
Ataleeq Ba Tasveer 
Fitrat-i-Atfal 


Year 


1919 
1919 
1919 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1930 
1931 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1935 
1935 


1935 
1938 
1940 


1941 
1941 
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25. Maulvi Muhammad Akbar 
26. Hakeem Syed Shamsullah 
27. - 

28. Ikramullah Nadvi 


Taleem-i-Jadid 
Tuhfat-ul-Mujahideen 
Lorian Aur Paheliyan 
Urdu Ki Pehli Kitab 
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APPENDIX IX 


Some Endowments/Scholarships Created by 
well-to-do Muslims and placed with the 


Government 
EndowmenvScholarship Value 

1, Boddam Memorial Scholarship- Rs 5000 
Endowment, (Madras) 
created by Muhammadan 
Association Southern India. 

2. — Eusaf Sait Charitable Rs 10,000 
Endowment. Eusaf was a (gross) 
wealthy merchant of 
Ootacamund who gave 15 houses 
to the Madras government. 

3. Kazi Shahabuddin Endowments Rs 100,000 
Gujrat (Bombay) 

4. Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim - Rs 450,000 
Scholarship (Bombay) 

5. Budhan Sahib, Abdulla Rs 7250 
Sahib Scholarship, (Bombay) 

6. — Inglis Badshah Nawab Rs 2000 


Scholarship Fund, (Bengal) 
(created in memory of late 


Thomas Inglis, magistrate of Patna). 


7. The Inamul and Aminul Hag 
Endowments, (Bengal) 


130 shares 
in railway 
company of 
the value 

of Rs 100 each, 


Purpose 


for two students 
of arts, law, and 
medicine. 


for fees and books 
for poor students. 


16 scholarships for Entrance 


for scientific research and 
industrial education. 


scholarships for 
general education, 


for the training of 
‘women teachers. 


deserving students 
of madrasahs or 
schools at Labsha, 
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Lytton Muslim Scholarship Rs 20,000 
fund, founded by Nawab 
Musharaff Hussain, 


Education Minister, Bengal. 


Jahangirabad Jubilee 
Scholarships, (UP), 
created by Raja Tasadduq 
Rasul of Jahangirabad. 


Rs 3700 


Arabic Scholarship Rs 600 
Endowment, founded by 
Nawab Ali Asghar of 


Allahabad. 


Sources: 
Madras Government (Edu.) Prog. December 1910 and December 1916. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
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for higher studies 
in Europe 


Arabic/Persian 
studies for both 
Hindus & Muslims. 


Arabic/Persian 
studies at Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 


. Bombay Government (Edu.) Prog. February 1892, March 1910, March 1920. 


Bengal General (Edu.) Prog. December 1925 and November 1927. 


}. UP Government (Edu.) Prog. March 1898 and June 1916. 
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GLOSSARY 


Anjuman: assembly, association, usually of Muslims. 
Anjuman-i-Islamia: ‘The Society of Islam’ or of those who 
believe in Islam, i.e. Muslims. 

Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam: ‘The society of the supporters of 
Islam’. 

Ashraf: honourable, the term usually used to describe those 
Muslims descended from immigrants into India. 

Augaf: plural of wagf, charitable endowments, or irrevocable 
properties held in trust. 

Bohra: Ismaili, a Shi’a sect which believes that the descendents 
of Ismail Ibn Jafar al-Sadiq (died c 765), the seventh line of the 
Shi’a Imams, should lead the community. 

Figh: Islamic jurisprudence. . 

Diniyat: the study of Islamic principles, Islamic studies. 

Fatwa: opinion on point of Islamic Law given by a mufti. 
Hadith: the traditions, the record of the sayings and doings of 
Prophet Muhammad (psun). 

Hakim: doctor practising one of the orthodox systems of Muslim 
medicine. 

Hifz: Memorize; to learn the Holy Quran by memory. 

Kalam: a branch of knowledge, i.e. Logic. 

Kalmah: words of Islamic creed in form of Muslim testimony. 
Khilafat: ‘caliph’, the office filled by the Khalifa, the successor 
of the Prophet Muhammad (ppun) as head of the Muslim 
community. 

Lakh: one hundred thousand. 

Madrasah: a higher Muslim school or college. 

Maktab: school for imparting elementary education to children, 
along with the Holy Quran, usually attached to the mosque. 
Maulana: title used by an ‘alim’, a religious scholar. 

Maulvi: Muslim divine or priest; in India the title was also used 
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by those who had passed oriental examination of ‘Maulvi Fazil’. 
Mulla: term often used in India for a school master. 
Mutawallis: the custodians of the shrine and its related 
properties. 

Nadwat-ul-Ulema: ‘The Congress of Muslim theologians’, and 
also the name given to the seminary established at Lucknow, in 
1893. 

Nazira: by rote, to learn the Holy Quran by rote. 

Purdah: custom of veiling secluding women. 

Rais: persons of high rank, headman, chief. 

Sajjada Nashin: usually used for the descendent of a pir or holy 
man. 

Sirdar: chief or leading man. 

Sirat: biography, usually used for an account of the life of the 
Prophet Muhammad (PsuH). 

Shaikh: in India, often used by a recent convert to Islam. 
Shariah: sacred, divinely revealed law of Islam. * 

Swaraj: self government or self rule. 

Tafsir: commentary on the text of the Holy Quran. 

Talugqdar: a large land holder in Oudh. 

Ulema: Islamic theologians, jurists. 

Qazi, Muslim judge according to religious law. 

Vakil: an authorized pleader in a court of justice. 

Zakat: one of the principal obligations of Islam for a well-to-do 
Muslim, to give a proportion of his income considering it a 
share of God Almighty. 

Zenana: the women’s apartments in a Muslim household. 
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